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It is now a universal belief on the left that the world has entered a new. 


imperialist phase.' That impenalism should evolve and take on novel forms is 
of course not surprising from a historical materialist perspeçtive. “Imperialism, 
‘uke capitalism itself, is characterized by a constant process_of change, passing 
through more or less concretely defined epochs. Already in the 1890s, when 
‘i intense debate over mmpenalism was taking place in England, the 
“ontemporary historical reality was commonly referred to as “the new 


enialism,” to distinguish it from the earlier colonialist phase of the British 


“mpire 2 It was the attempt to account for this new imperialism of -1875— 
1914 that inspired the early Marxian contributions to imperialism = in 
'he work of V.I. Lenin, Nikolai Bukharin, and Rosa Luxemburg (and, less 
"eçessfully, Rudolf Hilferding and Karl Kautsky), introducing a set of 
arőpositions that were later modified by the dependency tradition. 

_ In the current phase of capitalism-imperialism, it is clear that these classical 
Mires ae no longer directly applicable. Nevertheless, it is the morphology of 
uuperialism as depicted in these early pioneering accounts that provides the 
incispensable key to present-day evolutionary forms. As Atilio Boron put it in 
2005 in Empire and Imperialism, “the fundamental parameters of impenalism” 
‘Aelineated in the classical works remain central, even though the 

“phenomenology” of imperialism has changed.’ 

The challenge for Marxian theories of the imperialist world cm in our 
times is to capture the full depth and breadth of the classical accounts, while 
also addressing the historical specificity of the current global economy. It will 
~be argued in this introduction (in line with the present issue as a whole) that 
what is widely referred to as neoliberal globalization in the twenty-first century 
is in fact a historical product of the shift to global monopoly-finance capital or 
what Samir Amin calls the imperialism of “ generalized- -monopoly 

“spitalism.”* In the twenty-first century imperialism is thus taking on anew, 
more developed phase related to the globalization of production and finarice. 
All of this, moreover, is occurring in the context of what top U. S. foreign 
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policy strategists are calling a “New Thirty Years’ War” unleashed by ; 
Washington for strategic control of the Middle Bast and the surrounding „` 
regions: a new naked imperialism. : 


4 


The Classical Marxian Analyses of Imperialism and Dependency 


Raising the question of today’s imperialist world system requires that we. i 
briefly examine the legacy in this area of such Marxian theorists as Lenin, 
Bukharin, and Luxemburg—along with the later dependency/world-system 
tradition. The classical, analyses of the “new imperialism” of 1875—1914 
were all deeply Historical in character, concerned with what they saw as the 
distinguishing features of capitalism in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the opening years of the twentieth century. A sense of the 
dialectical complexity of the interpretations of imperialism advanced by Lenin, 
Bukharin, and Luxemburg can be seen by looking at the constellation of 
categories they employed (allowing for considerable variation among these — 
thinkers), including: (1) monopoly capital/finance capital; (2) surplus 
monopoly profits; (3) the intemational division of labor and 
internationalization of capital; (4) the division of the world among the great 
powers; (5) nation-states as promoters of the global interests of their 
monopolistic firms; (6) inter-capitalist competition; (7) currency ‘and trade ` 
wars; (8) colonies, neo-colonies, and dependencies; (9) economic crisis and ` 
imperialist expansion; (10) export of capital; (11) the search for new markets; ’ ' 
(12) the struggle to control key raw materials; (13) integration of non-3 
capitalist areas; (14) international wage inequality; (15) labor aristocracy in ` 
the imperialist core; (16) militarism and war; and (17) international! | 
hegemony. a 

Naturally, the ‘classical theorists differed considerably in their respective ` 
emphases. The theory of imperialism presented in Luxemburg’s The” 
Accumulation of Capital, as distinct from Lenin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage” 
of Capitalism and Bukharin’s Imperialism and the World Economy, was based on! 
a specific theory of economic crisis. The problem of the realization of surplus value., 
and the relation of this to the incorporation of rapidly disappearing non-capitalist 
areas were thus central to Luxemburg’s analysis, but not Lenin’s and Bukhann’s. | 
Lenin and Bukharin placed heavy emphasis on the growth of monopoly ` 
capitalism, which was largely missing in Luxemburgs account. Bukhann’s? 
approach was distinguished by its focus on what he termed “the international” 
division of labor” and the “internatonalisation of capital.” It was Bukharin who, $ 
going back to Marx, highlighted the surplus profits of monopoly capitalist firms ° 
derived from the much higher rate of exploitation of cheap labor in the periphery.’ + 

The most influential’ of the classical theories of imperialism was that ot 
Lenin, who contended that “imperialism, in its briefest possible definition is | 
the monopoly stage of capitalism,” thereby tying the new phase of imperialism 
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in his day to changes in the accumulation process. Prefiguring many of the 
concerns of our own day, Lenin stated in his “Introduction” to Bukharin’s 


Imperialism and the World Economy: . & » 


At the stage that was reached approximately at the end. of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, commodity exchange had 
created such an...internationalisation of capital, accompanied by such a 
vast increase in large-scale production, that free competition began to be 
replaced by monopoly. The prevailing types were no longer enterprises 
freely competing inside the country and through intercourse between 
countries, but monopoly alliances of entrepreneurs, trusts. The typical 
ruler of the world became finance capital, a power that is peculiarly mobile 
and flexible, peculiarly intertwined at home and internationally, peculiatly - 
devoid of individuality and divorced from the immediate processes of 
_ production, peculiarly easy to concentrate, a power that has already made - 
peculiarly long strides on the road to concentration, so that literally several ` 
hundred billionaires and millionaires hold in their hands the fate of the - 
whole world.® 


‘These classical analyses of imperialism were responses to a period of 
international instability, marked by the decline of Britain as the hegemonic 
power in the world economy and the rise of competing nations, particularly 
Germany and the United States, leading in the ensuing struggles to the First 
and Second World Wars. Lenin’s theory was erected specifically on the 
hypothesis of the uneven development of monopoly capitalism and the rivalry 
of the various world powers for geopolitical “hegemony, i.e., for the conquest 
-of [or ascendancy over] territory, not so much directly. for themselves as to 

weaken the adversary and undermuie his hegemony. (Belgium is chiefly 
necessary for Germany as a base for operations against England; England | 
needs Bagdad as a base for operations against Germany, etc.).”” In this view, 
individual countries, while remaining independent, were seen as subordinated 
‘a, the great powers, functioning as intermediate actors within the larger ` 
ogapires. 
For Lenin the oer for hegemony over parts of the world economy was 
a historical product of the conflict between nation-states over the political, and 
even more importantly, economic partition of the globe—urged on by their 
respective monopolistic corporations. He therefore rejected on’ historical 
grounds Kautsky’ s abstract thesis of what he called the “next phase” of 
jimperialism or “ultra-imperialism,” which pointed to the development of a 
-general world cartel, and thus a coming together of the great industrial powers 
Iôr the common exploitation of the agrarian sectors of the globe. As Kautsky 
put it, this took the form of “the translation of cartelization into foreign- policy: 
a phase of ullra-imperialism. 10 “Can one...deny,” Lenin asked in response, 


- 
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“that in the abstract a new phase of capitalism to follow imperialism, namely, 

a phase of ultra-impenalism is ‘thinkable’? No.” Yet, to base socialist theory 

and practice on such abstract, distant prospects when the world was beset with 
“contradictions, conflicts, and convulsions—not only economical, but also 

politcal, national, etc.”—was, for Lenin, the height of social-reformist 
“opportunism. d 

Here it is worth noting that the mere fact that Lenin’s work has come down 
to us with the title Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, has led 
generations of cntics to assert that imperialism in Lenin’s conception (1) did 
not extend to all stages of capitalism, and (2) that it was the end point of 
capitalist development. Nevertheless, both of these common interpretations, 
based primanily on the title to his work,.are misguided. Lenin did not deny that 
imperialism could logically evolve into a new phase, such as Kautsky’s “ultra- 
imperialism.” The historical reality of the day, however, pointed to a monbund 
capitalism, subject ‘to. economic crises, world wars, and political revolutions, 
which he believed could well:lead to the triumph of socialism, altering the nature 
of the global equation. This assessment proved extraordinanily prescient in its 
conception of the Great Crisis of capitalism in the first half of the twenteth 
century, associated with the decline of British hegemony, and punctuated by the 
two world wars, the Great Depression, and the Russian and Chinese 
Revolutions. Nor did Lenin deny the existence of earlier analogous forms of 
what he called the imperialist stage. In placing emphasis on impenalism asa 
stage his intention was not to question the presence of colonialism/imperialism 
throughout the history of capitalism, but rather to oppose those, like the Brityy: 
anti-impenalist John Hobson and other liberal critics, who saw impenialism “ as 
a deliberately chosen line of public policy” that could be picked up at one 
moment and discarded at another. As for the new imperialism of 1875-1914 
constituting the “highest stage” of capitalism, it should be recalled that = 
original title of Lenin’s pamphlet when it was published in 1917, 
Imperialism, the Newest Stage of Capitalism." 

The broad dependency tradition—associated- with such propositions. as 
the development of underdevelopment, the extraction of economic surplus 
from the periphery, and the need for revolution and the delinking Gn some 
sense) from the capitalist world economy—emerged soon after the First 
World War out of the broad framework provided by Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism. In 1919 Lenin referred in his “Address to the All-Russia 
Congress of Communist Organizations of the East” to the global struggle 
between “all dependent countries” and “international imperialism.” But the 
real foundations of the broad dependency perspective were first introduced- 
within the Comintern, in its Second Congress in 1920, which included 
representatives from the periphery (particularly Asia). It was on this 
occasion that Lenin presented his “Draft Theses on the National and 
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Colonial Questions,” to which the Comintern appended its “Supplementary 
Theses” on imperialism and underdevelopment.’? According to the 
“Supplementary Theses,” 


Super-profit gained in the colonies. is the mainstay of modern 
capitalism.... Foreign imperialism, imposed on the eastern peoples, 
~ prevented them from developing socially and economically side’ by side 
with their fellows in Europe and America. Owing to the impenalist policy © 
of preventing industrial development in the colonies, a-proletarian class, in 
the strict sense of the word, could not come into existence here [in the 
periphery and semi-penphery] until recently. The ‘indigenous craf 
industries were destroyed to make room for the products of the centralized 
industries in the impenialistic countries—consequently a majonty of the 
population was driven to the land to produce food grains and raw 
materials for export to foreign lands.... Foreign domination has obstructed 
_ the free development of the social forces, therefore its overthrow is the first 
‘a step towards a revolution in the colonies.’ 


4 This theoretical perspective was later expanded upon by Mao Zedong in 
China in 1926, and in the Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928, which 

declared——as summarized by the Research Unit for Political Economy—that 
“colonial forms of capitalist exploitation transfer surplus value to the 
' metropolis and hinder the development of productive forces.”!” 

“ Similar Third Worldist views were developed after the Second World 
PAo at the famous Bandung Conference of 1955, in Paul Baran’s The 
“Political Economy of Growth (1957), and in the 1957 dissertation (later to 
pe published as Accumulation on a World Scale) of Samir Amin, then a 

‘young Egyptian scholar studying in France. Dependency theory became 
closely identified with the Latin American left in the 1960s and 70s, where 
there was already a long history of such analysis (notably the work of José 

-© Carlos Mariátegui in the 1920s), and where it was heavily influenced by the 
Cuban Revolution and the ideas of Che Guevara—as well as Andre 
Gunder Frank’s Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America 
(1967). Hence, the dependency perspective can be seen as having 
developed in all three continents of the global South, building on Lenin’s 
early conceptions. [t was a complex historical product of the classical 
Marxian theory of imperialism, the. early Comintern, the launching of the 
Third World movement in’ Bandung, and the Chinese and Cubar 
_- Revolutions. $ 

"  Llate-twentieth-century imperialism theory, associated primarily with the 

‘dependency perspective, pointed to the. need for social revolution and the 

‘delinking, as Che put it, from the imperialist “law of value” imposed by 

“monopoly capital” with its system of “unequal exchange.” The entire 
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analysis was organically connected-to the successive waves of revólution in the 

periphery." „Although the dependency perspective was occasionally presented ____ 

In an oversimplified, mechanical, reductionist form, the historical reality off 
dependent development in the periphery was an undeniable fact. As Amin' 

stressed, in the third world economies, disarticulated by centuries of, 
imperialist penetration, enormous barriers had been erected to ‘self-reliant or} 
autocentric economic development.” As a result, the countries of the global | 

South ‘were generally caught in -a continuing state of development of 

underdevelopment. Many of these propositions were later taken up by 

Immanuel Wallerstein and the early. world-system theorists, as dependency 

theory evolved into a.more globally integrated frame of — an ie late 

1970s and ’80s.”° 

‘The analysis of imipenalism in. ig period fare in large’ part- -on the 
emergence of the gant:multinational corporation, as explored in 1966 by 
Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital. Examining data on . 
foreign investments by U.S. firms between 1950 and 1963, Baran and 
Sweezy indicated that the net outflow of foreign direct investment from the 
United States was exceeded. by the inflow of direct investment income 
(excluding management fees, royalties, and other kinds of hidden 
remittances) by $12 billion. At the same time multinational corporations: 
increased their foreign holdings (through reinvestment, borrowing from, 
foreign banks, etc.) by $29 billion. Much of this return flow came from 
higher returns obtained in the periphery where surplus monopoly profits 
could be obtained, even though U.S. foreign direct investment as a whole 
was primarily ` located in the. developed world. As Baran and Sweezy, 
observed: “One can only conclude that foreign i investment, far from. being aa 
outlet for’ domestically ` generated surplus, is a most efficient device for 
transferring surplus generated abroad to the investing country.””' These 
empirical results were further developed in 1969, in Harry Magdoff $ 
pathbreaking The Age of Imperialism, which showed that the retum flow — 
from U.S. foreign direct investments in the periphery was on the order of 
‘three times the foreign outlay.” 

The hegemonic role of the United States as a military and TT power, 
Baran and Sweezy explained, was evident in its 275 major base complexes i in 
thirty-one countries, encompassing 1,400 foreign military bases in all, 
operated and enforced by nearly a million troops., These bases served two 
purposes: (1) the projection of U.S. power and expansion of its empire, 
including that of its corporations and its main allies, and (2) the destabilizing 
of those countries linked to the Soviet Union and China. They also provided 
the launching pads for an endless stream of military interventions (both overt 
and covert), throughout the global South and i in parts of Europe, including 
major regional wars as in Korea and Vietnam.” 
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Magdoff was subsequently to play a key role, in his 1978 Imperialism: 
From the Colonial Age to the Present, in uniting the various strands of 
classical imperialism theory—bringing together within a single historical 
system the early Marxian contmbutions, dependency analysis, the critique of 
U.S. hegemony and militarism, and the investigation of multinational 
corporations.” 

Although inter-capitalist rivalry among the leading Yeti economies 
was submerged to a considerable -extent in the post-Second World War 
period, most classical-Marxian impenalism theorists argued that the historical 
conditions of global capitalism were subject to change, with new fissures 
continually appearing, due to uneven development. In 1992, in Globalization: 
To What End?, Magdoff cautioned that: ; 


Centrifugal and centripetal forces have always coexisted at the very core of 
the capitalist process, with sometimes one and sometimes the other 
predominating. As a result, periods of peace and harmony have alternated 
with periods of discord and violence. Generally the mechanism of this 
alternation involves both economic and military forms of struggle, with the 
strongest power emerging victorious and enforcing acquiescence on the 
losers. But uneven development soon takes over, and a period of renewed 
struggle for hegemony emerges.” 


The Left and the Emperor’s New Clothes 


The spectacular successes of the Marxian theory of imperialism in the 
twentieth century could be seen in. its ability to grasp and synthesize such 
phenomena as: (1) the role of monopoly capital; (2) inter-capitalist 
competition leading up to the two world wars; (3) international hegemony as 
a stabilizing/destabilizing force; (4) the-blocking of economic development in 
much of the global South; (5) the siphoning off of economic surplus from the 
periphery; (6) recurring military interventions; (7) the emergence of a labor 
aristocracy in the center of the system; (8) the rise of comprador elements 
allied with foreign capital in underdeveloped countries; and (9) global 
revolutionary waves in the periphery. 

However, in the last few decades many of these phenomena have seemingly 
receded or taken on new forms. Inter-capitalist competition often seems a thing 
of the past in the new globalized, “transnatonal” reality. A handful of emerging 
economies are demonstrating that rapid economic development within the global 
South, even catching up to some degree with the North, is possible, at least for 
a time—though seldom taking the form of truly self-reliant or autocentric 
development based on internal markets. Military interventions by the United 
States and its allies, masquerading as a community .of nations, are often now 


(mistakenly) seen as manifestations of globalization, anti-terrorism, and 


humanitananism. Revolutions aimed at delinking from the impenalist world 
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system no longer appear feasible, following the demise of the Soviet-type 
societies and China’s reintegration into the world market. The U.S.. colossus is 
easserting itself politically, economically, and militarily on the world stage, 
taking the lead in forging a new neoliberal-world order—raising questions about 
the previously ‘heralded decline of U.S. hegemony. The result of all of this has 
been to throw doubt on the inherited framework of the classical Marxian theory 
of imperialism. This has given rise in recent years to a whole set.of grand 
-subshtutions for the classical theory, such: as postmodern Empire, super- 
‘imperialism, transnational capitalism, and neoliberal “new imperialism” versus 
“New Deal imperialism.” 

‘Michael Hardt and Raisins Negn’s ere Savane the EPR DA 
thesis that impenalism has been replaced by. an amorphous new’ entity, 
dubbed “Empire.” In their words, “The United States does not, and indeed no 
nation-state can today, form the center of an imperialist project. Imperialism is 
over. No nation will be world leader in the way modern European nations 
were.” This view does not keep them from pointing to the continuing 
significance of Washington’s role since the United States is said to be the only 
power able to manage international justice. But it does so, we are told, “not as 
a function of its own national motives but in the name of global right.” Empire 
is depicted as an impenal sea without definite boundaries, a stateless 
sovereignty propelled by neoliberal globalization and U.S. constitutionalism 
wnt large. It is devoid of centralization and occupies a “non-place,” while still 
conforming i in some sense to a capitalist logic. 

“Imperialism,” Hardt and Negri boldly contend “would have been the 
death of capital had it not been overcome. The full realization of the world 
market is necessanly the end of impenalism.” In effect, the world has- been 
reshaped in the image of the United States. Hardt and Negn’s analysis thus 
takes on a distinctively postmodern formlessness, in which even the U.S. naton- 
state is subordinated to the “deterntorialized” processes of globalization, the 
expansion of. the U.S. Constituton “on an unbounded terrain,” and 
unrestricted free markets. This amorphous Empire has its postmodern 
dialectical counterpart in an equally amorphous Multitude engaged in an 
uncertain quest for a nebulous Commonwealth.”® 

“Super-impenalism” was first outlined as a scenario by Ernest Mandel in 
‘his Late Capitalism in the 1970s, where he raised the possibility of the 
autonomy of the political at the global level, allowing one great empire -to gain 
ascendancy over all others.” However, -super-imperialism theory owes its 
current significance to the work of thinkers such as Michael Hudson, Peter 
Gowan, Leo Panitch, and.Sam Gindin. Here the emphasis is on an all- 
powerful U.S. imperium, ‘in which-the United States has ‘absorbed its main 
competitors in Europe as well as Japan within the “American Empire,” by a 
variety of political, military, and particularly financial means. In Panitch and 
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Gindin’s 2013 The Making of Global Capitalism:. The Political Economy: of 


American Empire the focus is on “the success of the US in creating “a world 
after its own image’ by. the beginning of the twenty-first century.” Yet, unlike 
Hardt and Negn, these thinkers see “global capitalism” as rooted in 
“American Empire,” not stateless Empire.” 

William Robinson and Leslie Sklair have taken the lead in presenting the 
ultra-imperialist view that the world is now dominated by transnational 
capital, including a “transnational state” and a “transnational capitalist class.” 
Here the nation-state and the national bourgeoisie-—even in the case of the 
United States—are seen to be of rapidly diminishing significance, due to 
economic globalization. Imperialism in the classical sense is no longer a 
meaningful category, as it is being displaced by the transnationalization of 
capitalism on every level. “Globalization,” Robinson writes, “involves a 
supersession of the nation-state as the organizing principle of social life under 
capitalism.” It is this transnational capital approach, Ernesto Screpanti 
observes in Global Imperialism and the Great Crisis, that today most ay 
replicates the outlook of Kautsky’s ultra-imperialism.” 

Harvey's New Imperialism differs from all of the above perspectives in that 
it sees today’s global political economy as offering a policy choice between the 
neoliberal “new imperialism” -of today and a much preferable “New. Deal 
imperialism.” The core of his argument is directed against neoliberal 
globalization, viewed as a force restructuring the world economy and social 
existence as a whole to fit the commodified, privatized ends of deregulated 
capital. The central contradiction of accumulation today, he contends 
(borrowing his terminology from Baran and Sweezy), is a tendency to a crisis 
of “overaccumulation” associated with “a lack of opportunities for profitable 
investment” or the “surplus absorption problem.” Capital’s creative answer to 
such overaccumulation, he argues in a` neo-Luxemburgian vein, is the 
discovery of a new, more universal “outside” (filling in for Luxemburg’s non- 
capitalist areas)—-a vast array of not-yet-commodified sectors that can be 
subjected to expropriation: a process he labels “accumulation by 
dispossession.” Here Marx’s orginal notion of primary accumulation, 
designed to explain the early development of capitalism in Western Europe, is 
generalized to all forms of expropnation—within any spatio-temporal frame— 
which involve “force, fraud, predation, and the looting of assets.’ 

Yet accumulation by dispossession, understood as the logic of expropriation 
of all of reality in the interest of capital accumulation, is, by Harvey's own 
definition, of such an abstract character that it can be applied equally well to 
phenomena äs distinct as the looting of state pensions, privatization of schools, 
bailouts of financial capital, global land grabs, the commodification of social 
media, or destruction and marketization of the atmospheric commons. It_ is 
therefore easily divorced from many of the concrete, historical concerns of 
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imperialism theory -as such, and is even. removed from traditional Marxian 
theories of exploitation. : ' 

The question of the “new imperialism” is, then, in these terms, reduced to 
the: question of neoliberalism, or of an especially vicious incarnation ‘of 
capitalism that resorts to novel forms of. expropriation. The historical ` 
alternative to neoliberal imperialism’s accumulation by dispossession within 
capitalist bounds, Harvey tells us, is “a return to a more benevolent ‘New 
Deal’ imperialism, preferably arrived. at through the sort of coalition of 
- capitalist powers that Kautsky long ago envisioned.” Here he declares: 


The construction of ‘a new “New Deal” led by the United States’ and 
Europe, both domestically and internationally...is surely enough to fight — 
for in the present conjuncture.... And the thought that it might, by 
adequate pursuit of some long-term spatio-temporal fix, actually assuage 

- the problems of overaccumulation for at least a few years and diminish the 
need to accumulate by dispossession might encourage democratic, 

' progressive, and humane forces to align behind it and turn it into some 
kind of practical reality. This does seem to propose a far less violent and 

- far more benevolent imperial trajectory than the raw militaristic 
imperialism currently offered up by the neoconservative movement in the 


: United States.?! 


But the reasons why a new “collective imperialism” led by the United 
States under the banner of a new New Deal should prove to be a more 
“benevolent imperial trajectory,” particularly from the standpoint of the global 
South, than. the neoliberal imperialism of today’s Washington is left 
unexplained.” From a socialist perspective it is certainly questionable whether 
any particular imperialist policy is something “to fight for.” 


The Imperialism of Monopoly-Finance Capital - 


A more realistic and thoroughgoing Marxian approach to the question of 
imperialism in our age, drawing on the fundamental parameters of classical 
imperialism theory while taking into consideration changing historical 
conditions, needs to center on capital accumulation. Here the’ crucial fact is 
the shift of manufacturing industry in recent decades from the global North to 
the global South. In 1980 the share of world industrial employment of 
developing countries had risen to 52 percent; by 2012 this had increased to 
83 percent.” In 2013, 61 percent of the total worldwide inward flow of 
foreign direct investment was in developing and transitional economies, up 
from 33 percent in 2006 and 51 percent in 2010." 

What needs to be explained, however, is that despite this tectonic shift of 
industry to the periphery, the basic conditions of center and periphery 
continue in most cases to hold. This i is manifested in the seeming inability of 
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countries in the global-South, taken as a whole—and leaving out Greater 
China (including Hong Kong, Macao, and Taiwan Province)—to catch up 
economically with the nations at the center of the system. From 1970 to 
1989 the average annual per capita GDP of the developing countries, 
excluding Greater China, was a mere 6.0 percent of the per capita GDP of 
the G7 countries (the United States, Japan, Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and Canada). For the period of 1990 to 2013, this had 
dropped to only. 5.6 percent. Meanwhile, for the forty-eight Least 
Developed Countries, average annual per capita GDP as a share of that of 
the G7 declined over the same periods from 1.5 percent to a mere 1.1 
percent. (China, the leading emerging economy, is the most important 
exception to this overall tendency. If Greater China is included among the 
developing countries, average annual per capita income of developing 
countries as a percentage of that of G7 countries rises from 4.7 percent in 
1970-1989 to 5.5 percent in 1990-2013 Y 

In 2014 The Economist magazine declared that the signs in the opening 
decade of this century that emerging economies, excluding China, were 
catching up with the rich countnes of the developed capitalist world, turned 
out to be “an aberration.” Referring to a 1997 statement by World Bank 
senior economist Lant Pritchett, that the widening income gap between rich 
and poor nations was “the dominant feature of modern economic history,” 
The Economist announced that this trend has now reasserted. itself. At the 
present rate of growth in the developing world, The Economist insisted, it 
would take developing/emerging countries as a group (outside of China) more 
than a century—and even possibly as long as three centuries—to catch up 
with the income levels of the rich countries of the center.”° 

The reasons for this seeming reversal of the fortunes of 
developing/emerging economies, which for a decade were widely thought to be 
making large gains, can be traced (apart from the effects of the Great 
Financial Crisis itself) to the contradictory effects of the growing outsourcing 
of industrial production by multinational corporations—aimed at exploiting 
inequalities in the world economy, particularly with respect to labor. This is 
known variously in corporate financial circles as “outsourcing” labor costs, the 
“global labor arbitrage,” “low-cost labor arbitrage,” or simply as the Low- 
Cost Country Strategy (LCCS). Lowell Bryan, director of the New York 
office of the investor's publication McKinsey Quarterly, wrote in 2010 that: 


- Any company sourcing its production or service operations in a lower- 
wage emerging-market country...can save enormously on labor costs.... 
Even today, the cost of labor in China or India is still only a fraction ` 


(often less than a third) of the equivalent labor in the developed world. 
Yet the productivity of Chinese and Indian labor is rapidly rising and, in 
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specialized areas (such as high-tech assembly in China or software 


development in. India), may equal or- ae the productivity of workers in 
wealthier nations.” 


This means that not only overall unit labor costs are far lewt, but also - 


that in areas of increasing productivity they can be expected to fall even 
further. Such cheap, high-productivity labor in emerging/developing countries, 
the McKinsey Quarterly told its investment clientele, is available in the 
hundreds of millions, even billions—while the entire U.S. labor force is 150 
million. 

Behind such dirt wages in the periphery lies the whole history of 
imperialism and the fact that in 2011 the’ global reserve army of labor (adding 
up the unemployed, vulnerably’.employed, and economically inactive 
population) airy some 2.4 billion people, compared to a global active 
‘labor army of only 1.4 billion. It is this global reserve army—predominantly 
in the global South, but also growing in the global North—which holds down 
the labor income in both center and periphery, keeping wages in the periphery 
well below the average value of labor power worldwide.” 

The analysis of management strategist Pankaj Ghemawat, in his 2007 
book, Redefining Global Strategy, suggests that the wage savings to Walmart 
‘from labor-arbitrage i in China may be well over 15 percent and conceivably on 


the order of 30-45 percent of Walmart’s total 2006 operating profit (also | 


known as operating income—defined as revenue net of operating cost before 
interest charges and taxes). The Low-Cost Country Strategy is particularly 
important for the assembly stage of manufactured goods, which is the most 
labor-intensive phase of global production. Most production for export via 
multinational corporations in China is assembly work, with Chinese factories 
relying heavily on cheap migrant labor from the countryside (the “floating 
population”) to assemble products, the main technological components of 
which are manufactured elsewhere and imported into China for final 
assembly. The assembled products are then primarily exported to the 
countries in the capitalist core (although China: has an expanding internal 
market for such goods). 

_ Chinese companies get a cut from these exports; but the big winners are 
the multinational corporations. Apple subcontracts the production of the 
component parts of its iPhones in a number of countnes with the final 
assembly in China subcontracted to Foxconn. Due in large Part to low-end 
wages paid for labor-intensive assembly operations, Apple's profits on its 
iPhone 4 in 2010.were found to be 59 percent of the final sales price. The 
share of.the final sales price actually going to labor in mainland China itself, 


where production assembly takes place, is only a tiny fraction of the whole. 
For each iPhone 4 imported from China to the United States in 2010, 
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retailing at $549, about $10 went to: labor costs for production of components 
and assembly in China, amounting to |.8 percent of the final sales price.” 

As an expression of this general trend, subcontracting (also known in © 
financial circles as Non-Equity Modes of International Production) i 
increasingly common among multinationals in such areas of production as toys 
and sporting goods, consumer electronics, automotive components, footwear, 
and garments. Such subcontracting on the terms and conditions set by 
multinational corporations also applies to services. Call centers that chose to 
move from Ireland to India in 2002 were reportedly in a position to reduce the 
wage rates paid to workers by 90 percent.” 

In the international garment industry, in which production takes place 
‘almost exclusively in the global South, direct labor cost per garment is typically 
around 1-3 percent of the final retail price, according to senior World Bank 
economist Zahid Hussain. Wage costs for an embroidered logo sweatshirt 
produced in the Dominican Republic run at around 1.3 percent of the final 
retail price in the United States, while the labor cost (including the wages of 
floor supervisors) of a knit shirt produced in the Philippines is 1.6 percent. 
Labor costs in countries such as China, India, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Bangladesh were considerably lower than. in the above cases."’ The 
surplus value captured from such workers is thus enormous, while ps 
disguised by the fact that the lion’s share of so-called “value added” 
attributed to activities (marketing, distribution, corporate salaries) in the 
wealthy importing country, removed from direct production costs. In 2010, the 
Swedish retailer Hennes & Mauritz was purchasing ‘T-shirts from 
subcontractors in Bangladesh, paying the workers on the order of 2-5 cents 
(euro) per shirt produced.” 

Nike, a pioneer in Non-Equity Modes of International Production, 
outsources all of its production to subcontractors in countries such as South 
Korea, China, Indonesia, Thailand, and Vietnam. In 1996, a single Nike 
shoe consisting of fifty-two components was manufactured by subcontractors 
in five different countries. The entire direct labor cost for the production of a 
pair of Nike basketball shoes retailing for $149.50 in the United States in the 
late 1990s was | percent, or $1 50.% 

Imperialism also involves the race for resources, particularly strategic 
energy sources, such as hydrocarbons, but extending to all key minerals, as 
well as vital germplasm, foods, forests, land, and even water. For the core 
capitalist countries the issue of environmental limits has signaled—if 
anything—the need to control resources in the global South. The most 
extreme case of ecological imperialism is. what Richard Haass (president for 
the past twelve years of the Council of Foreign Relations, and before that 
director of policy planning i in the State Department under Colin Powell 
during the 2003 invasion of Iraq) is calling The New Thirty Years’ War in 
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the Middle East, aimed at the control of a significant portion of world: oil 
supplies. Moreover, this New Thirty Years’ War 1s only part of the U.S-led 
NATO alliance’s grand strategy to bring the whole vast geopolitical arc, now 
known as the “arc of instability,” from Eastern Europe and the Balkans to the 


Middle East and North Africa to Central Asia, within the triad’s sphere ‘of: 


influence—viewing it all as up for grabs -following the Soviet Union’s 
departure from the historical stage in the early 1990s.“ So aggressive has this 
imperial advance been in the not quite quarter-century since the demise of the 
USSR that what is now being called a Second Cold War with Russia 
appears to be developing. 

‘The growing race for resources behind the current geopolitical ines 18 
feeding a new extractivism, extending to every corner of the earth, and 
increasingly to the Arctic—where melting sea ice from climate change is 
opening up new realms for oil exploration. According to energy analyst 
Michael Klare: this scramble for global resources can only point in one 
direction: 


The accumulation of aggravations and resentments among the Great 
' Powers stemming from the competitive pursuit of energy has not yet 
_ reached the point where a violent clash between any pair or group of them. 
‘can be considered likely.... Nevertheless, the conflation of two key 
trends—the rise of energy nationalism and accumulating ill will between 
the Sino-Russian and U.S.-Japanese proto-blocs—should be taken as a 
dangerous sign for the future. Each of these phenomena may have its own 
- roots, but the way they are beginning to intertwine in competitive struggles 
over prime energy-producing areas in the Caspian Sea basin, the Persian ` 
Gulf, and the East China Sea is ominous... [I]f national leaders fear the — 
Joss of a major field to-a rival state and are convinced that global energy 
' supplies may be inadequate in a “tough oil” era, they may act irrationally 
and order a muscular show of force—setting in motion: achain of events 
whose ultimate course no one may be able to control. 


The Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962, and other more recent events, 
have given national leaders some experience in managing such inherently 
perilous encounters. But no one in recent times has had to contend with a 
world of many aggressive powers competing for increasingly scarce and 
valuable resources on a global basis—often in regions that are inherently 
unstable and already on the edge of -conflict. Preventing a complex 
struggle. of this sort from erupting into unimaginable slaughter calls for 
cool heads at the best of times; doing so when conditions begin to 
deteriorate may exceed the capabilities of even the most lucid and 
accomplished leaders.” 


The rise of various unconventional sources of fossil fuels in recent years is 
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part of the feverish search for hydrocarbons worldwide; and while temporarily 
easing supply concerns (especially due to fracking), it has not materially 
altered-the frantic global scramble for fossil-fuels. 

Economically, the outward-movement of generalized-monopoly capitalism is 
propelled primarily by the competitive struggle for low cost position via global 
sourcing of labor and increasingly scarce raw materials, and the monopoly rents 
that all of this generates. The result, as we have seen, is enormous cost savings in 
production for individual monopolistic enterprises, generating widening profit 
margins, which, coupled with more traditional forms of tribute, leads to a 
continual inflow of imperial rent to the center of the system. The full extent of 
extracted surplus is disguised by the enormous complexity of global value chains, 
exchange ratios, hidden accounts, and above all by the nature of capitalist GDP 
accounting itself. A part of the imperialist rent remains in the peripheral 
country and is not transferred to the center, but constitutes rather a’ payment to 
local ruling classes for their roles in the globalization game. About $13 trillion of 
this global tribute, meanwhile, is currently parses abroad i in tax-haven islands, 
“the fortified refuge of Big Finance.” 

At the center of the capitalist economy the tendency to economic 
stagnation has been increasingly asserting itself since the mid-1970s. This 
induced repeated attempts to stimulate the system through military spending, 
with the United States as the engine.” This strategy proved to be limited, 
however, since a big enough boost to the capitalist economy by these means in 
today’s environment would need to assume the dimension of a world war. 

Under these circumstances, as corporations in the 1970s and ’80s sought 
to hold onto and. expand their growing economic surplus in the face of 
diminishing investment opportunities, they poured their massive surpluses into 
the financial structure, seeking and obtaining rapid returns from the 
securitization of all conceivably ascertamable future income streams. Increased 
concentration (“mergers and acquisitions”) and its attendant new debt, 
securitizations representing the income stream of already-existing mortgages . 
and consumer debt that piled new debt on old, and new issues of debt and: 
equity that capitalized the potential future monopoly income of patent, 
copyright, and other intellectual property rights, all followed one another. The 
financial sector provided every sort of financial instrument that could arguably 
be serviced by a putative income stream, including from the trading in 
financial instruments themselves. ‘The result, as Magdoff and Sweezy already 
documented in the early stages of the process from the late 1970s to the 90s, 
was a vast increase in the financial superstructure of the:capitalist economy. 

si This financialization of thé economy had three major effects. First, it 
served to further uncouple in space and time—though a complete 
uncoupling is impossible—the amassing of financial claims of wealth or- 
“asset accumulation” from actual investment, i.e., capital accumulation. 
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This meant that the leading capitalist economies became characterized by a 
long-term amassing of financial wealth that exceeded the growth of the 
underlying economy (a phenomenon recently emphasized in a neoclassical 
vein by Thomas Piketty)—-creating a more destabilized capitalist order in 
the center; manifested in the dramatic rise of debt as a share of. GDP. 
Second, the financialization process became the major basis (together with 
the revolution in communications and digitalized technology) for a 
deepening and broadening of commodification throughout the globe, with 
the center economies no longer constituting to the same extent as before the 
global centers of industrial production and capital accumulation, but rather 
relying more and more on their role as the-centers of financial control and 
asset. accumulation. This was dependent on the capture of streams of 
commodity income throughout the world economy, including the increased 
commodification of other sectors—-primarily services that were only partially 
commodified -previously, such as communications, education, and health 
services. Third, “the financialization of the capital accumulation process,” 
as Sweezy called it, led to an enormous increase in the fragility of the entire 
capitalist world economy, which became dependent on the growth of the 
financial superstructure relative to its productive base, with the result that 
the system was increasingly prone to asset bubbles that periodically burst, 
threatening. the stability of global capitalism as a whole—most recently in. 
the Great Financial Crisis of 2007-2009. Given its financial ascendancy, 
the United States is uniquely able to externalize its economic crises on other 
economies, particularly those of the global South. As Yanis Varoufakis 
notes in The Global Minotaur, “To this day; whenever a crisis looms, 
capital flees to the greenback. This is exactly why. the Crash of 2008 led to 
a mass -inflow of. foreign capital to the dollar, even though the crisis had 
begun on Wall Street.”””. 

The phase of. global onopely naaice capital, tied to the globalization of 
production and the systematization of imperial rent, has generated a financial 
oligarchy and a return to ‘dynastic wealth, mostly in the core nations, ’ 
confronting an increasingly generalized (but also highly: segmented) working 
class- worldwide. -The leading section of the capitalist class in the core 
countries now consists of what could be called global rentiers, dependent on 
the growth of global monopoly-finance capital, and its increasing 
concentration and centralization.” The reproduction of this.new impenalist 
system, as Amin explains in Capitalism in the Age-.of Globalization, rests on 
the perpetuation of five monopolies: (1) technological monopoly; (2) financial 
control of worldwide ‘markets; (3) monopolistic access to.the planet’s natural 
resources; (4) media and communication monopolies; and (5) monopolies- 
over weapons of. mass destruction.”’ Behind all of this lie the giant 
monopolistic. firms themselves, with the revenue of the top 500 global private 
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firms currently equal to about 30 percent of world revenue, funneled primanly 
through the centers of the capitalist system and the core financial markets.” 
As Boron points out with respect to the world’s 200 largest multinational 
corporations, “96 percent... have their headquarters in only eight countries, 
are legally registered as incorporated companies of eight countries; and their 
boards of directors sit in eight countries of metropolitan capital. Less than 2 
percent of their boards of directors’ members are non-nationals.... Their 
reach i is global, but their property and their owners have a clear national 
base.” 

The internatonalization of odon under the regime of gant, 
multinational corporations thus follows a pattern first explained by Stephen 
Hymer, and recently underscored by Ernesto Screpatini, who writes that “the 
great multinational companies” are characterized by “decentralized production 
but centralized control.... As a consequence the process of expansion of foreign > 
direct investments involves a constant flow of profits from the South to the 
North, that is, from the Periphery to the Center of the imperial power of 
multinational capital.”” | 

Today the threatened implosion of this system is everywhere apparent. 
U.S. hegemony in the military sphere—in which it retains the power to 
unleash untold destruction but has, a diminishing power to control geopolitical 
events—is receding along with its economic hegemony. This is so well 
understood today within U.S. foreign policy circles that some of the sharpest 
establishment thinkers emphasize that U.S. global preeminence is giving way - 
to an imperium based on the combined force (military, economic, and political) 
of the mad of the United States/Canada, Western Europe, and Japan. The 
United States, although still retaining global preeminence, is increasingly able 
‘to exercise its power as a “shenff” only when backed up by the “posse” 
(represented by Western Europe and Japan)——as famously articulated by 
Haass in The Reluctant Sheriff and subsequent works.” It is thus the U.S.-led 
triad, and not Washington itself directly, which increasingly seeks to establish 
itself as the new governing power, through such institutions as the G7 and 
NATO. The goal is to promote the interests of the old imperial powers of the 
capitalist core through political, economic, and military means, while 
containing threats to its rule by a rising China, a recovering Russia, emerging . 
economies generally, and the global ant-neoliberal revolt based in Latin ` 
America’s movement toward socialism. 

Haass describes the current world situation as “The Unraveling.” As 
eviderice he points to the U.S. role in destabilizing the Middle East and 
. North Africa, the’ rise of the Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS), the 
growing conflicts of the United States with China over the South China Sea 
and Africa, the return of Russia as a world power (manifested in the dispute 
over the Crimea and the Ukraine), the misdirection Gn his terms) of states 
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such as “Brazil, Chile, Cuba, and Venezia? as well as a whole failed set of 


regime changes initiated by Washington. He concludes: 
whether the world will continue to unravel but how fast and how far. 


Civilization.” 8 


“The question is not 
2356 


All of this highlights, as István Mészáros tells us,- “the potentially 
deadliest phase of imperialism.””’ It is perhaps a reminder of the seriousness 
_of the world situation today that Soviet and U.S. climatologists alerted the 
world in the 1980s to the fact that a full-scale nuclear war would generate a 
nuclear winter, reducing the temperatures of whole continents by several 
degrees and possibly several tens of degrees, destroying much of the 
biosphere itself and with it humanity. It was this type of scenario that E.P. 
Thompson had in mind in his “Notes on Exterminism, the Last Stage of 


A war between the -great powers does not appear to be an 


imminent danger at present. However, the instability generated by. the 
hyper-exploitative and expansionist imperialist-world system of today, led by 
the United States, which is now engaged in- simultaneous military 
interventions and drone warfare in a half dozen countries (and which is 
planning to spend $200 billion dollars in the next decade modernizing its 
massive nuclear arsenal), suggests any number of: ways in which a deadly 
confrontation could emerge. Climate change itself, with the continuation of 
business as usual, is expected to destabilize civilization, heightening, the 
threat of a world war, which would quickly lead to a piänetaiy level of 
destruction.” 
The responsibility of he left under these circumstances is to abona in 


Lenin’s terms, the 


“contradictions, conflicts, and convulsions—not -only 


_ economical, but also political, national, etc.”——that increasingly characterize our 
era. [his means fostering a more “audacious” global movement from below in 
which the key challenge will be the dismantling of impenalism, understood as 
the entire basis of capitalism in our time—-with the object of creating a more 


horizontal, egalitarian, peaceful, 
controlled by the associated producers.” 
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MONTHLY REVIEW | Fifty Years Ago 
Is it possible that the moral fire of the [Southern] freedom movement 


can yet be merged with a clear vision of a new social order for the nation? 
Is it possible that the great dream of human dignity can yet be tied to some 
hard and real understanding of economic systems and what they do to 
men? Is it possible that the passion of the freedom movement for the 
development of the individual can yet be combined with an overall plan 
that can hold a hope of freedom for all people? Is it possible that the 
determination of the young people to place power on a base of grass roots 
democracy can be achieved along with a rational economic order? Is it 
possible that enough people can glimpse such visions to mount a great 
crusade for them? 

It may well be, to paraphrase the poet, that all of this is “not so wild a 
dream as those who profit by postponing it pretend.” 


-——A\nne Braden, “The Southern Freedom Movement in Perspective,” 
Monthly Review, July-August 1965 
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Contemporary Imperialism 


Samir Amin ` 


Lessons from the Twentieth: „Century 


eae Bukharin, Stalin, and Trotsky in Russia, as well a as Mao, Zhou 
Enlai, and Den Xiaoping in China, shaped the history of the two great 
revolutions of the twentieth century.’ As leaders of revolutionary communist 
parties and then later as leaders of revolutionary states, they were confronted 
with the problems faced by a tiumphant revolution in countries of peripheral 
capitalism and forced to “revise” (I deliberately use this term, considered 
sacrilegious by many) the.theses inherited from the historical Marxism of the 
Second International. Lenin and Bukharin went much further than Hobson 
and Hilferding in their analyses of monopoly capitalism and imperialism and 
drew this major political conclusion: the imperialist war of 1914—1918 (they 
were among the few, if not the only ones, to anticipate it) made necessary and 
possible a revolution led by the proletariat. 

With the benefit of hindsight, I will indicate ler the limitations of their 
analyses. Lenin and Bukharin considered imperialism to be a new stage (“the 
highest") of capitalism associated with the development of monopolies.. I 
question this thesis.and contend that historical capitalism has always been 
imperialist, in the sense that it has led to a polanzation between centers and 
peripheries since its origin (the sixteenth century), which has only increased 
over the course of its later globalized development. The nineteenth-century 
pre-monopolist: system was not less imperialist. Great Britain maintained its 
hegemony precisely because of its colonial domination of India. Lenin and 
Bukharin thought that the revolution, begun in Russia (“the weak link”), 
would continue in the centers (Germany in particular). Their hope was based 
on an underestimate of the effects of imperialist poaranon which destroyed 
revolutionary prospects in the centers. 

Nevertheless, Lenin, and even more Bukharin, aidi, E the necessary 
historical. lesson. The revolution, made in the name of- socialism (and ’ 
communism), was, in fact, something else:. mainly a peasant revolution. So what 
to do? How can the peasantry be linked with the construction of socialism? By 


SAMIR AMIN is director of the Third World Pinan in: Dakar, Senegal His books published 
by Monthly Review Press include The Liberal Virus, The World We Wish to See, The Law. of 
Worldwide Value, The aplasia of Contemporary Capitalism, and Three Essays on Marx's 
Value Theory.” 
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making concessions to the market and by respecting newly acquired peasant 
property; hence: by progressing slowly towards -socialism? The New Economic 
Plan (NEP) implemented this strategy. ` 

Yes, but.... Lenin, Bukharin,- and Stalin also understood that the 
imperialist n would never accept the Revolution or even the NEP. After 
the hot wars of intervention, the cold war was to become permanent, from 
1920`to 1990.7 Soviet Russia, even though it was far from being able’ to 
construct socialism, was able to free itself from the straightjacket that 
imperialism always strives to impose on all peripheries of the world system 
that it dominates. In effect, Soviet Russia delinked. So what to do now? 
Attempt to`push for peaceful coexistence, by making concessions if necessary 
and. refraining from intervening too actively on the international stage? But at 
the same time, it was necessary to be armed to face new and unavoidable 
attacks. And that implied rapid industnalization, which, m turn, came into 
conflict with the interests of the peasantry and thus threatened to break the 
worker-peasant alliance, the foundation of the revolutionary state. 

It is possible, then, to understand the equivocations of Lenin, Bukharin, 
and Stalin. In theoretical terms, there were U-turns from one extreme to the 
other. Sometimes a determinist attitude inspired by the phased approach 
inherited from earlier Marxism (first the bourgeois democratic revolution, then 
the socialist one) predominated, sometimes a voluntarist approach (political 
action would make it possible to leap over stages). Finally, from 1930-1933, 
Stalin chose rapid industrialization and ‘armament (and this choice was not 
without some connection to the rise of fascism). Collectivization was the price 


of that choice. Here again we must beware of judging too quickly: all socialists 
of that period (and even more the capitalists) shared Kautsky’s analyses on 


this point and were persuaded that the future belonged to large-scale - 


iculture. The break in the worker-peasant alliance that this choice implied 
lay behind the abandonment of revolutionary democracy and the autocratic 
um: a x iz - 

In my opinion, Trotsky would certainly not have done better. His aiude 
towards. the`rebellion of the Kronstadt sailors and his later equivocations 
demonstrate thàt he was no different than the other Bolshevik leaders in 
government. But, after 1927, living in exile and no longer having 
responsibility for managing the Soviet state; he could delight in endlessly 
repeating the sacred principles of socialism. He became like many academic 
Marxists who have the luxury of asserting their attachment to prnciples 
without having to be concerned about effectiveness in transforming reality.* 

The Chinese communists appeared later on the revolutionary stage. Mao 
was able to learn from Bolshevik equivocations. China was confronted with ‘the 
same problems as Soviet Russia: revolution in a backward country, the necessity 
of including the peasantry in revolutionary transformation, and the hostility of 
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the imperialist powers. But Mao was able to see more clearly than Lenin, 
Bukharin, and Stalin. Yes, the Chinese revolution was anti-impenalist and . 
peasant (anti-feudal). But it was not bourgeois democratic; it was popular 
democratic. The difference is important: the latter type of revolution requires 
maintaining the worker-peasant alliance over a long period. China was thus able 
to avoid the fatal error of forced collectivization and. invent another way: make 
all agricultural land state property, give the peasantry equal access to use of this 
land, and renovate family agriculture.’ . 

The two revolutions had difficulty in achieving stability because they were 
forced to reconcile support for a socialist outlook and concessions to capitalism. 
Which of these two tendencies would prevail? These revolutions only achieved 
stability after their “Thermidor,” to use Trotsky’s term. But when was the 
Thermidor in Russia? Was it in 1930, as Trotsky said? Or was it in the 1920s, 
with the NEP? Or was it the ice age of the Brezhnev period? And m China, did 
Mao choose Thermidor beginning in 1950? Or do we have to wait until Deng 
Xiaoping to speak of the Thermidor of 1980? | 

It is not by chance that reference is made to lessons of the French 
Revolution. The three great revolutions of modern times (the French, 
Russian, and Chinese) are great precisely because they looked forward 
beyond the immediate requirements of the moment. With the rise of. the 
Mountain, led by Robespierre, in the National Convention, the French 
Revolution was consolidated as both popular and bourgeois and, just like the 
Russian and Chinese Revolutions—which strove to go all the way to 
communism even if it were not on the agenda due to the necessity of averting 
defeat—retained the prospect of going much further later. Thermidor is not 
the Restoration. The latter occurred in France, not with Napoleon, but only 
beginning in 1815. Still it should be remembered that the Restoration could 
not completely do away with the gigantic social transformation caused by the ` 
Revolution. In Russia, the restoration occurred even later in its revolutionary 
history, with Gorbachev and Yeltsin. It should be noted that this restoration 
remains fragile, as can be seen in the challenges Putin must still gongon In 
China, there has not been (or not yet!) a restoration.° 


A New Stage of Monopoly Capital 


The contemporary world is still confronted. with the same challenges 
encountered by the revolutions of the twentieth century. The continued 
deepening of the center/periphery contrast, characteristic of the spread of 
globalized capitalism, still leads to the same major political consequence: 
transformation of the world begins with anti-impenialist, national, popular— 
and potentially anti-capitalist—revolutions, which are the only ones on the 
agenda for the foreseeable future. But this transformation will only be able to 
go beyond the first steps and proceed on the path to socialism later if and 
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when the peoples of the centers, in turn, begin the struggle for communism, 
viewed as a higher stage of universal human civilization. The systemic crisis. of 
capitalism in the centers gives a chance for mas possibility to be:translated into 
reality. . 

In the meantime, ian is a two- fold a iene E E the peoples and 
- states of the South: (1) the lumpen development.that contemporary capitalism 
` forces on all peripheries of the system has nothing to offer three-quarters of 


= Humanity; i in particular, it leads to the rapid destruction of peasant societies in 


‘Asia and Africa, and consequently the response given to the peasant question 
“ will largely govern the nature of future changes;’ (2) the aggressive geostrategy 
of the imperialist: powers, which is opposed to any attempt by the peoples arid 
states of the periphery to get out of the impasse; forces the peoples concerned 
‘to defeat the- military control: of the world by the United States and its 
J subaltern European and Japanese allies. - 

., The first long systemic crisis of capitalism got underway in the 1870s. The 
version of historic capitalism's extension over the long span that I have put 
forward suggests a-succession of three epochs: ten centuries of incubation from 

- the year 1000 in China to the eighteenth-century revolutions in England and 
France, a short century of tnumphal flourishing (the nineteenth century), 
probably a long decline compnising in itself the first long crisis (1875-1945) 
and then the second (begun in 1975 and still ongoing). In each of those two 
long crises, capital respoiids to the challenge by the-same triple formula: 


"concentration : of capital’s control, ` deepening | ‘of uneven globalization, 


financialization of the system’s management.’ Two major thinkers (Hobson 
and Hilferding) immediately grasped the enormous importance of capitalism’s 
transformation into monopoly capitalism. But it was- Lenin and Bukharin. who 
drew the political conclusion from this transformation; a transformation that 
initiated the decline of capitalism and thus moved ‘the socialist revolution onto 
the. agenda.” : s 

The primary TN a monopoly a fi goes back to the a 
of the nineteenth ‘century, but ‘in the United States it really established itself as 
a'system only from the 1920s, to conquer next the Western Europe and Japan 
‘of the “thirty glorious years” following the Second World War. The concept 
of surplus, put forth by Baran and Sweezy in the 1950-1960 decade, allows 
‘a’grasp of what is essential in the transformation of capitalism: Convinced at 
; the moment of its publication by that work of enrichment to the Marxist 
critique of capitalism, I undertook as ‘soon as’ the 1970s its ‘reformulation 
which required, in my opinion, the- transformation of the “first” ( 1920-1970) 
monopoly capitalism into generalized-monopoly capitalism, analyzed as a ; 
Ta new’ phase of the system.` ` 

. In the previous forms’ of competition among firms producing the same 
use valie—numerous then, and independent of ‘each other—decisions were 
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made by the capitalist owners of those firms on the basis of a recognized 
market price which imposed itself as an external datum. Baran and Sweezy 
observed that the new monopolies act differently: they set their prices 
simultaneously with the nature and volume of their ‘outputs. So it is an end 
to “fair and open competition,” which remains, quite contrary to reality, at 
the heart of . conventional ’-economics’ rhetoric! The abolition of 
competition—the radical’ transformation of that term’s meaning, of its 
functioning and of its results—detaches the price system from its basis, the 
system of values, and in that very- way- hides: from sight the referential 
- framework which used to define capitalism’s rationality. Although use values 
used to constitute to a great extent: autonomous realities, they become, in 
monopoly ` capitalism, the object: of“ actual- fabrications produced 
systematically through aggressive and particularized sales strategies 
(advertising, brands, etc.). In monopoly capitalism, a coherent reproduction 
of the productive system is no longer possible merely by mutual adjustment 
of the two departments discussed in the second volume of Capital: it is 
thenceforward necessary to take into account a Department III, conceived by 
Baran and Sweezy. This allows for added surplus absorption promoted by 
the state—beyond Department- I (private investment) -and’-beyond the 
portion of Department II (private consumption) devoted to’ capitalist 
consumption. The classic example of Department III spending is military 
expenditure. However, ‘the notion of Department~II] can be expanded to 
cover the wider array of socially unreproductive expenditures promoted by 
| generalized-monopoly capitalism: '° ' - 

. The excrescence of Department II, in turn, favors in fact the erasure of 
the distinction made by Marx between productive (of surplus-value) labor and 
unproductive labor. All forms of wage labor can—and do—becoine sources 
of possible profits. A hairdresser sells his services to a customer who pays him 
out of his income. But if that hairdresser becomes the employee of a beauty 
parlor, the business must realize a profit for its owner. If the country at issue 
puts ten million wage workers to work in Departments I, II, and III, providing 
the equivalent of twelve million years of abstract labor, and if the wages 
received by those workers allow them to buy goods and services requiring 
merely six million years of abstract labor, the rate of exploitation for all of 
them, productive.and unproductive confounded, is the same 100 percent. But 
the six million years of abstract labor that the workers do not receive cannot all 
be invested in the purchase of: producer goods destined: to expand 
Departments I and- H; part of. them will be put toward. the expansion of 
Department III. Oc 

Generalized-Monopoly Capitalism (Since 1975) 


Passage from the initial monopoly: capitalism to -its current form 
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“` (generalized-monopoly capitalism) was accomplished in a short time (between 
1975 and 2000) in response to the second long crisis of declining capitalism. 
In fifteen years, monopoly power’s centralization, and its capacity for control 
over the entire productive system reached siffamits incomparable with what 
had until then been the case. i 
_ My first formulation of senrida capitalism dates from 1978, 
when [I put forward an interpretation of capital’s responses to the challenge of 
its long systemic crisis, which opened starting from 1971-1975. In that 
interpretation | accentuated .the three directions- of this expected reply, then 
barely under way: strengthened centralization of contro! over the economy by 
the monopolies, deepening. of globalization (and the outsourcing of the 
manufacturing industry to the peripheries), and financialization. The work 
that André Gunder Frank and I published together in 1978 drew no notice 
probably because our theses were ahead of their tme. But today the three 
characteristics at issue have become blindingly obvious to everybody." 

A name had to be given to this new phase of monopoly capitalism. The 
adjective “generalized”. specifies what is new: the monopolies are 
thenceforward in a position that gives them the capability of reducing all (or 
nearly all) economic activities to subcontractor status. The example of family 
farming in the capitalist centers provides the finest example of this. These 
farmers are controlled upstream by the monopolies that provide their inputs 
and financing, and downstream by the marketing chains, to the point that the 
price structures forced on them wipe out the income from their labor. Farmers 
survive only thanks to public subsidies paid for by the taxpayers. This 
extraction is thus at the ongin of the monopolies’ profits!. As likewise has been 
observed with bank failures, the new principal of economic management is 
summed up in a phrase: privatization of the monopolies’ profits, socialization 
of their losses! To go on talking of “fair and open competition” and of “truth 
of the prices revealed by the markets”—that belongs im a farce. 

The fragmented, and by that fact concrete, economic power of proprietary 
bourgeois families gives way to a centralized power exercised by the directors 
of the monopolies and their.cohort of salaried servitors. For generalized- 
monopoly capitalism involves not the concentration of property, which on the 
contrary is more dispersed than ever, but of the power to manage-it. That is 
why it is deceptive to attach the adjective “patrimonial” to contemporary: 
capitalism. It is only in appearance that “shareholders” rule.’ Absolute 
monarchs, the top executives of the monopolies, decide everything i in their 
name. Moreover, the deepening globalization of the system wipes out. the- 
holistic (i.e., simultaneously. economic, political, and social) logic of national -+ 
systems without putting in its place any global logic whatsoever. This is the 
empire of chaos—the title of one of my’ works, published in 1991 and: 
subsequently taken up by others: in‘ fact international political violence takes _ 


—_ 
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the place of economic competition. ? 
Financialization of Accumulation 


The new financialization of economic life crowns this transformation in 
capital’s power. In place of strategies set out by real owners of fragmented 
capital are those of the managers of ownership titles over capital. What is 
vulgarly called fictitious capital (the estimated. value of ownership certificates) 
is nothing but the expression of this displacement, this disconnect between the 
virtual and real worlds. 

By its very nature capitalist accumulation has always ee synonymous 
with disorder, in the sense that Marx gave to that term: a system moving from 
disequilibrium to disequilibrium (driven by class struggles and conflicts among 
the powers) without ever tending toward an equilibrium. But this disorder 
resulting from competition among fragmented capitals was kept within 
reasonable limits through management of the credit system carried out under 
the control of the national state. With ‘contemporary financialized and 
globalized capitalism those frontiers disappear; the violence of the movements 
from disequilibrium to disequilibrium is reinforced. The successor of id 
is chaos. 

Domination by the capital -of the- generalized monopolies is AE on 
the world scale through global integration of the monetary and financial 
market, based henceforward on the principle of flexible exchange rates, and 
giving up national controls over the flow of capital. Nevertheless, this 
domination is called into question, to varying degrees, by state policies of the 
emerging countries. The conflict between these latter, policies and the strategic 
objectives of the triad’s collective imperialism becomes by that fact one of the 
central axes for possibly putting Genetalizee manonoy capitalism once more 
on trial. ? 


a 


” The Decline of Democracy 


In the EPA s centers, generalized-monopoly capitalism has EER with 
it generalization of the wage-form. Upper managers are thenceforward 
employees who do not participate in the formation of surplus-value, of which 
they have become ‘consumers. At the other social pole, the generalized 
proletarianization that the wage-form suggests ` is . accompanied by 
multiplication in forms of segmentation of the labor force. In other words, the - 
“proletariat” (in its forms as known in the past) disappears at the very 
moment when proletarianization becomes generalized. In the peripheries, the 

effects of domination by generalized-monopoly capital are no less visible. 
Above an already diverse social structure made up of local ruling classes and 
the subordinate classes and status groups there is placed a dominant 
superclass emerging in the wake of globalization. This superclass is sometimes 
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that of “neo-comprador insiders,” sometimes that of the governing political 
class (or class-state-party), or a mixture of the two. 

Far from being synonyms, “market” and “democracy” are, on the 
contrary, antonyms. In the centers a new political consensus-culture (only 
seeming, perhaps, but nevertheless active) synonymous with depolitization, 
has taken the place of the former political culture based on the right-left 
confrontation that used to give significance to bourgeois democracy and the 
contradictory inscription of class struggles; within its framework. In the 
penpheries, the monopoly of power captured by the dominant local 
superclass likewise involves the negation of democracy. The rise of political 
Islam provides an example of such a regression. : 


’ The Aggressive Geostrategy of Contemporary imperialism 


_ The Collective Imperialism of the Triad; the State in Contemporary 
Capitalism 


In the 1970s, Sweezy, Magdoff Hi 1 had already advanced this thesis, 
formulated by André Gunder Frank and me, in a work published in 1978. 
We said that monopoly capitalism was entering a new age, characterized by 
the gradual—but rapid—dismantling of national production systems. The 
production. of a growing number of market goods can no longer be defined by 
the label “made in France” (or the Soviet Union or the United States), but 
becomes “made in the world,” because its manufacture is now broken into 
segments, located here and there throughout the whole world. : 

Recognizing this fact, now a commonplace, does not imply that there 3 is 


only one explanation of the major cause for the transformation in question. 


+ 


For my part, I explain it by the leap forward in the degree of centralization in 
the control of capital by the monopolies, which | have described as the move 
from the capitalism of monopolies to the capitalism of generalized monopolies. 
The information revolution, among other factors, provides the means that 
make possible the management of this globally dispersed production system. 
But for me, these means are only implemented in response to a new objective 
need created by the leap forward in the centralized control of capital. 

The emergence of this globalized production system eliminates coherent 
“national development” policies (diverse and unequally effective); but it does 
not substitute a new coherence, which would be that of the globalized system. 
The reason for. that is the absence. of a globalized bourgeoisie and globalized 
state, which I will examine later. Consequently, the globalized production 
system is incoherent by nature. 

Another important consequence of this. qualitative transformation of, 
contemporary capitalism is the emergence of the collective imperialism of the 
triad,-which takes the place of the historical national impenalisms (of the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, Germany, France, and a few others). 
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Collective imperialism finds its raison d'être in the awareness by the 
bourgeoisies in the triad nations of the necessity for their joint management of 
the world and particularly of the subjected, and yet to ve — societies 
of the periphenes. ` 


Some draw two correlates Roi the on of the emergence of a jon i 


production system: the emergence of a globalized ‘bourgeoisie and the 
emergence of a globalized state, both of which would find their objectrve 
foundation in this new production system. My interpretation of the curent 
changes and crises leads me to reject these two.correlates. >. 

There is no globalized bourgeoisie (or dominant class) in the process .of 
being formed, either on the world scale-or in the countries of the impenalist 


triad. I am led to emphasize the fact that the centralization of control -over the. 


capital of the monopolies takes place within the nation-states of the triad 
(United States, each member of the European Union, Japan) much more than 
it does in the relations between the partners of the trad, or even between 


members of the European Union. The bourgeoisies (or oligopolistic groups) 


are in competition within nations (and the. national state manages this 
compettion, in: part at least) and_between nations. Thus the German 
oligopolies (and the.German state) took on the leadership of European ‘affairs, 


not for the equal benefit of-everyone, but first of all for their own benefit. At the `- 


pea 


level of the triad, it is obviously the bourgeoisie of the United States that leads | 


the alliance, once again with an unequal distribution of the benefits.. The idea 
that the objective cause—the emergence of the globalized production system— 
entails ipso facto the emergence -of a globalized dominant. class is based on the 
underlying hypothesis that the system must be coherent. In reality, it is possible 
for it not to be coherent. In fact, it is not coherent and hence this chaotic site 
is not viable. 


In the penphenes, the ‘globalization of the r R system occurs* in: 


conjunction with the replacement of the hegemonic blocs of earlier eras by a new 
hegemonic bloc dominated by the new comprador bourgeoisies, which are not 
consttutive elements of a globalized bourgeoisie, but only subaltern allies of the 
bourgeoisies of the dominant triad. Just like there is no globalized bourgeoisie in 


the process of formation, there is also no globalized’state on-the horizon. The ` 
major reason for this.is that the current globalized system does not attenuate, but: : - 


actually accentuates conflict (already visible or potential) between the societies -of 
the trad and those of the rest of the world. I do.indeed mean conflict between 
societies and, consequently, potentially conflict between states. The advantage 


derived from the triad’s dominant position (imperialist rent) allows the.. 


-hegemonic bloc formed around the generalized monopolies to benefit from a. 
legitimacy that is expressed, in tum, by the-convergence of all major electoral >, 
parties, right and left; and their equal commitment to neoliberal economic” 
policies and continual intervention in the affairs of the peripheries. On the other" 
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hand, iis Botai bourgeoisies of the penpheries are neither legitimate. 

< nor credible in the eyes of their own people (because the policies they serve do 
not make it possible to “catch up,” and most often lead to the impasse of lumpen- 

_ development). Instability of the current governments is thus. the rule in this 
“context. 

Just as there is no globalized bourgeoisie even at the level of the triad or > 
that of the European Union, there is also no globalized state at these levels. 
Instead, there is only an alliance of states. These states, in turn, willingly 
accept the hierarchy that allows that:alliance to function: general leadership is 
taken- on by Washington, and leadership in Europe by Berlin. The national 
state remains in place to serve globalization as.it is. 

There is an ‘idea circulating in postmodernist currents that contemporary 
capitalism no longer needs the state to manage the world economy and thus that 
the state system is.in the process of withering: away to the benefit of the 
emergence of civil society. I will not go back over the arguments that | have 
developed elsewhere against this naive thesis, one moreover that 1s propagated by 
the dominant governments and the media clergy in their service. There is no 
capitalism without the state. Capitalist globalization could not be pursued 
without the interventions of the United States armed forces and the management 
of the dollar. Clearly, the armed PER and money are instruments of the state, 
not of the market. 

But since there is no waid. state, the United States intends to fulfill this 
function. The societies of. the triad consider. this function to be legitimate; 
other societies do not. But what does that matter? The self-proclaimed 
_ “international community,” i.e., the G7 plus Saudi Arabia, which has surely 
` become a democratic ale does not recognize ‘the legitimacy of the 
opinion of 85 percent of the world’s population! 

There is thus an asymmetry between the functions of the state in the 
dominant imperialist centers and those of the state in the subject, or yet to be. 
subjected, peripheries. The. state in the compradonzed peripheries is 
inherently unstable and, consequently, a potential enemy, an it is not 
already one. 

- There are enemies with ae the dominant imperialist powers have been 
ae to coexist—at least up until now. This is the case with China because it 
“has, rejected (up until now) the neo-comprador option and is pursuing its 
sovereign project -of integrated and coherent national development. Russia 

e an enemy as soon as.Putin refused to align politically with the miad and 
wanted to block the expansionist ambitions of the latter in Ukraine, even if he 
does not envision (or not yet?) leaving the rut of economic liberalism. The greati< 
majority of comprador states in the South (that is, states. in the service of their 
comprador bourgeoisies) are allies, not enemies—as long as each of these 
comprador states gives the appearance of being in charge of its country. But 
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leaders in Washington, London, Berlin, and Paris know that these states are 
fragile. As soon as a popular movement of revolt—with or without a viable 
alternative strategy—threatens one of these states, the triad arrogates to itself the 
ight to intervene. Intervention can even lead to contemplating the destruction of 
these states and, beyond them, of the societies concerned. This strategy is 
currently at workin Iraq, Syria, and elsewhere. The raison d’être of the strategy 
for military control of the world by the triad led by Washington is located 
entirely i in this “realist” vision, which is in direct counterpoint to the naive 
view—a la -Negri—of a globalized state in the process of formation.” 


Responses of the Peoples and States of the South 


The ongoing offensive of United States/Europe/Japan collective 
imperialism against all the peoples of the South walks on two legs: the 
economic leg—globalized neoliberalism ‘forced as the exclusive possible 
economic policy; and the political leg—continuous interventions including 
preemptive wars against those who reject. imperialist interventions. In 
response, some countries of the South, such as the BRICS, at best walk on 
only one leg: they reject the geopolitics of imperialism but accept economic 
neoliberalism: They remain, for that reason, vulnerable, as the current case of 
Russia shows. ° , Yes, they have to’ understand that “trade is war,” as Yash 
Tandon wrote. '® 

All countries of the world outside the triad are enemies or potential 
enemies, except those who accept complete submission to its economic and 
political strategy. In that frame Russia is “ah enemy.” ” Whatever might be 
our assessment of what the Soviet Union was, the triad fought it simply 
because it was. an attempt to develop independently of dominant 
capitalism/imperialism. After the breakdown of the Soviet system, some 
people (in Russia in particular) thought that the “West” would not 
antagonize a “capitalist Russia”—just as Germany and Japan had “lost the 
war but won the peace.” They forgot that the Western powers supported the 
reconstruction of the former fascist countries precisely to face. the challenge 
of the independent policies of the Soviet Union. Now, this challenge having 
disappeared, the target of the triad is complete submission, to. destroy the 
capacity of Russia to resist. The current development of the Ukraine 
tragedy illustrates the reality of the strategic target of the triad. The triad 
organized in Kiev what ought to be called a “Euro/Nazi putsch.” The 
rhetoric of the Western medias, claiming that the policies of the Triad aim 
at promoting democracy, is simply a lie. Eastern Europe has been 

“integrated” in the European Union not as equal partners, but as “semi- 
colonies” of major Western and Central European capitalist/imperialist 
powers. [he relation between West and East in the European system is in ~ 
some: degree similar to that which rules the relations between the United 
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States and Latin America! 

Therefore the policy of Russia to resist the project of colonization of 
Ukraine must be supported. But this positive Russian “international policy” is 
bound to fail if it is not supported by the Russian people. And this support 
cannot be won on the exclusive basis of “nationalism.” The support can be won 
only if the internal economic and social policy pursued promotes the interests of 
the majonty of the working people. A people-oriented policy implies therefore 
moving away, as much as possible, from the “liberal” recipe and the electoral 
masquerade associated with it, which claims to give legitimacy to regressive 
social policies. I would suggest setting up in its place a brand of new state 
capitalism with a social dimension (I say social, not socialist). That system 
would open the road to eventual advances toward a socialization of the 
management of the economy and therefore authentic new advances toward an 
invention of democracy responding to the challenges of a modern economy. 

Russian state power remaining within the stnct limits of the neoliberal 
recipe annihilates the chances of success of an independent foreign policy and 
the chances of Russia becoming a really emerging country acting as an 
important international actor. Neoliberalism can produce for Russia only’ a 
` tragic.economic and social regression, a pattern of “lumpen development,” 
and a growing subordinate status in the global imperialist order. Russia would ` 
provide the triad with oil, gas, and some other natural resources; its industriés 
would be reduced to the status of sub-contracting for the benefit of Western 
financial monopolies. In such a position, which is not very far from that of 
Russia today in the global system, attempts to act independently 1 in the 
international area will remain extremely fragile, threatened by “sanctions” 
which will strengthen the disastrous alignment of the ruling economic - 
oligarchy to the demands of dominant monopolies of the triad. The current 
outflow of “Russian capital” associated with the Ukraine crisis illustrates the 
`: danger. Reestablishing state control over the movements of capital is the only 
effective response. to that danger. 

Outside of China, which is implementing a national project of modern 
industrial development in connection with the renovation of family agriculture, 
the other so-called emergent countries of the South (the BRICS) still walk 
only on one leg: they are opposed to the depredations of militarized 
globalization, but remain imprisoned i in the straightjacket of neoliberalism."® 


Notes 
1. In this article, | em limiting myself to examining the Westem democracies against Nazism. After the war, 
axperiences of Russia and China, with no intention Washington chose to pursua the Cold War, while 
of ignoring the other twentieth-century socialist Stalin sought to extend friendship with tha Westem 
ravolutions (North Korea, Vietnam, Cuba). powers, again without success. Sea Geoffrey Roberts, 
2. Before tha Second World War, Stafin had desperataly, Stains Wars: Fram Work! War to Cold War, 1939- 
and unsuccessfully, sought an- ailance with the 1953 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2007}. 
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present-day national state,” 


See the important preface by Annie Lacroix Riz to the 
French edition Les guerres ae Stakine De ka guerre 
mondala & fa guerre froide (Pars: Editions Dega, 
2014), 


. 1 am alluding here to Kautsky’s theses in 7he 


Agranan Question, 2 vols. (kondon; Pluto Prass, 
1988; first adition, 1899). 


. Thara are pleasant exceptions iio Marist 


intellectuals who, without having had 
responsibilities in the: leadarssip of revolutionary 
partias or, still less, of revolutionary states, have 
nonetheless remained attentive to the challenges 
confronted by state soclaiisms ‘| am thinking hare of 
Baran, Sweazy, Hobsbawn, and others). 


. See Samir Amm, “China 2013," Monthly Review 64, 


no. 10 (March 2013: 14-33, in particular for 
analyses conceming Maoism's treatment of the 
agrarian question. 


. See Eric J. Hobsbawn, Echoes of tha Marsedaise: 


Two Canturies Look Back on the French Revolution 
(London: Verso, 1990); also see tha works of 
Florence Gauthier. These authars do not assimilats 
Tharmidor to restoration, as the Trotskyist 
simp&fication suggests. 


. Concerning the destruction of the Asian and 


African peasantry currently underway, see Samir 
Amin, “Contemporary imperialism and the Agrarian 
Question,” Agrarian South: Jounal of Political 
Economy 1, no. 1 (April 2012): 11-26, 
http:-/fags.sagepub.com. 


. t discuss hare only some of tha major consequences 


of the move to generalized monopolies 
{financialization, declina of democracy). As for 
ecological questions, | refer to the remarkable 
works of John Bellamy Foster. 


. Nicolai Bukharin, /mperiglism and the World 


Economy (New York: Monthly Review Press, a 
written in 1915}; V. i. Lenin, Anperiaiisn, The 
Highest Stage of Capitalism (New York: 
International Publishers, 1969; written in 1916). 
For further discussions of tha Department Ill analysis 
and its relation te Baran and Sweezy's theory of 
surplus absorption see Samir Amin, Tires Essays on 
Marx's Vaske Theory (New York: Monthly Review 
Prass, 2013), 67-78; and Jobn Bellamy Foster, 
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“Maren Crisis Theory and the State,” in John 
Bellamy Foster and Henryk Sdajfer, eds, 7Ag 
faltering Economy (New York. Monthly Review Press, 
1984), 325-49. 

Andre Gunder Frank and Samir Amin, “Let's Not 
Wait for 1984,"-in Frank, Aeffectians on the World 
Economie Crisis (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1981}. 
Samir Amin, Empire of Chaos (New York: Monthly 
Raview Prass, 1992). 

Concaming the challenge to financial globalization, see ` 
Same Amin, “From Bandung (1955) to 2015: New 
and Old Challenges for the Peoples and States of the 
South,” paper presented at the Word Social Forum, 
Tunis, March 2015, and “The Chinese Yuen,” 
published in Chinese, 2013. 

"Contra Hardt and Negri,” Monthly Review 66, no. 6 
(November 2014): 25-38. 

The choice to denk is inevitable. The extreme 
centralization of the surplus at the world level in the 
form of imperialist rant for the monopolies of tha 
imperialist powers is unsupportable by all societies 
in the periphery. it is necassary to deconstruct this 
systam with tha prospect of reconstructing it later 
in another form of globalization compatible with 
communism understood as a more advanced stage 
of universal civilization. | have suggested, in this 
context, a comparison with the necessary 
dastruction of the centrafzation of the Roman 
Empire, which opened the way to feudal 
decentralization. 

Yash Tandon, Trade fs War (New York: OR Books, 
forthcoming). 

Samir Amin, “Russia in the World System,” chapter 
7 in Global History: A Vew from the South 
(Londom Pambazuka Press, 2010}, “The Retum of 
Fascism in Contemporary Capitalism,” Monthly 
Review B6, no. 4 (September 2074): 1-12.. 
Concerning the inadequate responses of India and 
Brazil, ses Samir Amin, 7he implosion of Cepitalism 
(New York: Monthty Review Press,.2013), chapter 
2, and “Latin America Confronts the Challenge of 
Globalization,” Monthly Aeview 68, no. 7 
(December 2014): 1-6. 


It is altogether self-evident that, to be able to fight at all, the working class 
must organize itself at home as a class and that its own country is the 


immediate arena of its struggle. So far its struggle i is national, not in content, 
but, as 7he Communist Manifesto says, “in form.” But the “framework of the 
e.g., the German empire, is itself in its tum 


economically “within the framework” of the world market, politically “within 


the framework” of the system of states [which raises the question]... 
international /wrctrons of the German working classl. 
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Behind the Veil of Globalization 
| Intan Suwandi 


Globalization is not a novel development in the history of capitalism. In his 
final Monthly Review article, Paul Sweezy argued that globalization is a 
process, and that it has been obcurring for a long time. As Marx has shown 
us, Sweezy wrote: “Capitalism is in its innermost essence an expanding 
system both internally and externally. Once rooted, it- both grows and 
spreads.” The accumulation of capital, in other. words, has always meant 
expansion. Furthermore, this very process of growing and spreading is global 
in scope and, most importantly, imperialistic in its characteristics. Marxist 
scholars. have long -argued that imperialism has always’ accompanied 
capitalism; in the words of economist Prabhat Patnaik, “capitalism without 
imperialism is inconceivable.”* Or, as Samir Amin explains, from the very’ 
beginning, “imperialism is inherent in capitalism’s expansion.” Starting from 
the conquest of the Americas; to the colonial subjection of Asia and Africa, to 
the current neoliberal globalization, Amin argues, the goals of capital remain ` 
intact: ‘to’ control the expansion of markets, to plunder the earth’s natural 
resources, and to exploit the ‘labor reserves in the penphery—even when they 
are pursued without the presence of “colonies.” 

Nevertheless, even if we start with the idea that alghalisation=<0F alobal 
capitalist expansion—is not novel, this does not trample the argument that the 
development of such expansion is marked by new characteristics in certain 
periods. Examining these historically specific characteristics can highlight the 
imperialistic “nature” of capitalism throughoyt history, including the 
development of our current’ global economy, which will be the focus of this 
essay. [he analyses of globalized production offered by perspectives such as 
global chain theories necessarily fall short of the reality that Marxist analyses 
try to uncover, namely the’ extraction of surplus from the global South 
associated with: (1) the development of monopoly capitalism and the 
oligopolistic power of multinational corporations; (2) a process of what . 
financial analysts refer to as “global labor arbitrage”; and (3) the value of 

_ labor power. Based on this political-economic approach, we can bring the 
. imperialism that hides behind the veil of globalization out into the open. 


ee A E EANA 
INTAN SUWANDI į is a PhD candidate in sociology at the University of Oregon. 
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New Trends in the Global Economy - 


Both the cheerleaders and the critics of capital can at least agree on one 
thing: there is clear evidence of new characteristics that mark our current 
global economy. Relatively distinctive patterns .of the current wave of 
globalization that started in the late 1970s can be seen in both the spheres of 
production and finance: the dramatic increase in trade and direct foreign 
investment flows, along with the massive expansion of international portfolio 
flows.” But what is especially important to note is the accelerating pace of. 
offshoring—especially i in the manufacturing sector—whether done through 
arm’s length contracts (offshore outsourcing) or within the confines of a single 
multinational corporation (intra-firm trade).° 

Foreign direct investment (FDI), which is tied to intra-firm trade, has 
been rising “much faster than world income” in the last few. decades, with an 
increasing trend in FDI inward stock —from 7 percent of world GDP in 
1980 to about 30 percent in 2009.’ However, direct investments do not tell 
us the complete story of offshoring. Arm’s length contracting is also an 
important part of the workings of our global economy. Through this process, 
firms can capture “extremely high profit margins through their international 
. operations’ and [exert] strategic control over their supply lines—regardless of 
their relative lack of FDI.” Even multinationals with high levels of foreign | 
direct investment are also major international subcontractors. 3 

The emphażis here is the fact that both increases (in intra-firm trade and 
contracting practices) signify globalized production, with increased production 
in low-wage areas in the global South. It is not a secret that processes such as 
offshoring mark the relationship between capital and labor on the global level, 
with some distinctive patterns throughout the last twenty-five years. One of these 
. patterns is the booming of export-oriented industries in the global South, 
focused on the manufacturing sector. As Edna Bonacich and her coeditors 
claim in their introductory chapter to Global Production: “An important feature 
of the new globalization is that [multinational corporations] are searching the 
world for the cheapest available labor and are finding it in developing 
countries.”'° A big portion of global foreign direct investment, for example, goes | 
to the global South, starting with the “slow and steady rise” of these countries’ 
share of world foreign direct investment in the late 1980s. In 2010, “for the first 
time, more than half of all FDI went to third world and transition economies.”"’ 
` A 2003 World Bank report claims that foreign direct investment is the biggest 
source of external funding for developing countries. * Unlike direct 1 shire 
' arm’s length contracting is difficult to measure, but an estimate shows that “a 
least 40 percent of the world trade is linked to outsourcing.” ”? 

One significant impact of these patterns is the formation of a global labor 
. force. It is not an exaggeration to say that the current globalization refers to a 
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phenomenon that has restructured global.production processes—with distinct 
capital-labor relations. On the global level, 78 percent of the world’s 
industrial workers now live in the global South, compared to 34 percent in 
1950 and 53 percent in‘'1980.'* At this rate, manufacturers became “the 
chief source of the third world’s dynamism” both in exports and in * 
production, especially in East and Southeast Asia.” By 1990, this region’s 
GDP share in manufacturing was higher than other regions. A report by the 
Asia Development Bank’ shows that most countries in Southeast Asia, 
particularly those that are considered developing, experienced an increase in 
their manufacturing output shares from the 1970s to 2000s."° i 

Global chain theorists—consisting of mainly sociologists, economists, and 
geographers—are among those who offer analyses of the current workings of 
the global economy. Even though these theories have enhanced our 
understanding of various social linkages within commodity or value chains, 
they have been less successful in uncovering the imperialistic characteristics of. 
the power relations that govern globalized production, especially m relation to 
the exploitation of global South labor by global and local capital. In addition, 
these theories lack examination of the historical development of monopoly 
capitalism and the oligopolistic power held by multinational corporations. 
This analysis i is necessary to discuss how capital maintains and enhances its 
power in the global economy. . 


Global Chain Theories 


The concept of “commodity chains” was coined by Immanuel Wallerstein 
and Terence Hopkins in the 1970s, who developed the theory in line with the 
world-system perspective. However, in the following years, several different 
approaches emerged in the’ field of global chain studies. The three main ones 
are as follows. First, the theory continues to develop within the world-system 
tradition of “macro and long-range historical analysis” of commodity chains. 
Second, the theory becomes—with Gary Gerefhi as one of the main _ 
proponents—a global commodity chain (GCC) framework. And third, 
inspired by the GCC, and mixed in with the neoclassical tradition’ of - 
‘transaction cost economics, another variation is known as the global value 
chains (GVC) framework; sometimes referred to as global supply chains.'” 
What differentiates the GCC and GVC frameworks.from the world-system’s 
take on global chains—at least as claimed by their proponents—is mostly the 
‘former's focus on the ‘relatively recent’and qualitatively novel process of 
economic integration.” ® 

But even the above “distinctions” are not clear-cut. For esi William*+* 
Milberg and Deborah Winkler use the GVC framework in a way that is 
critical of transaction cost economics.'? Also, they provide the same analysis of 
value chains’ governance structure as GCC proponents like. Gereffi—dividing 
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it into “buyer-driven” and “producer-driven structures.””? And then there are 
collaborations. Gereffi, for example, collaborated with other scholars to 
expand the theory of global commodity chains governance and worked within 
the GVC framework in order to do so. 71 In the end, we can conclude that 
these approaches are reasonably overlapping, as, the terms are often used 
interchangeably. This = will treat these perspectives as such, and will refer 
to the frameworks simply as global chain theories. 

- Proponents of global chain theories have attempted to explain the new 
eee of our current globalization by focusing on the characteristics and 
dynamics of commodity or value chains. Throughout the development of these 
theories, the concept of. commodity chains is still more or less.the same as how 
Hopkins and Wallerstein define it: “a network of labor and production 
processes whose end result is a finished commodity.” Such chains are 
usually geographically extensive and “contain many kinds of production units 
within them with multiple modes of remunerating labor.” Commodity chains | 
scholars use the term “boxes”——or “nodes”—to refer to separable processes 
that constitute a commodity chain. In this context, a node signifies a particular 
or specific production process, and each node within a commodity chain 
involves “the acquisition and/or organization of inputs (e.g., raw materials or 
semi-finished products), labor power (and its provisioning), transportation, 
distribution (via markets or transfers), and consumption.””4 

However, the later-developed global chain theories focus more on the 
pattems that arguably mark the current global economy. One of the patterns 
often discussed as a novel process is a trend in the national development 
strategies of most developing countries that started in the 1970s, namely, the 
shift from import-substituting ‘industrializaton (ISD to export-oriented 
industrialization (EOI). In relation to this, the discussion of 
offshoring/outsourcing occupies a central place in the field of global chains 
research. Offshoring—defined as the “decision to move the supply of goods and - 
services from domestic to overseas locations”—is not, in itself, a new trend.” 
But the global chain scholars emphasize that a distinctive feature of the current 
globalization is the increase of international production and offshoring practices 
to the world-system periphery. in the last few decades. Trade has occurred 
through increasingly sophisticated value chains, with higher levels of 
organization, in which the core relies more on imported inputs of goods and 
services from low-income countries.” As a consequence, like other scholars of 
contemporary globalization, the global. chain proponents emphasize one of 
global value chains’ striking features: “the very large and growing proportion of 
the workforce... located in developing economies.’ 

William Milberg and Deborah Winkler argue that a shift in corporate 
strategy—with offshoring as an integral part of this shift—is a key driver in this 

“new wave” of-globalization. The strategy involves a oe for lower costs and. 
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greater flexibility, as well as a desire to “allocate more resources to financial 
' activity and short-run shareholder value while reducing commitments to long 
term employment and job security.” Further, Gereffi . emphasizes the 
emergence of corporations that do not manufacture their own products. He 
- claims that this is central to the “new trends” of offshorng-—such' corporations, ` 
which are usually large retailers and branded marketers, can be referred to as 
the “new drivers” in the global chains that have existed for the last couple of 
decades.” Such corporations engage in outsourcing practices in “buyer-driven” 
chains in which they play a pivotal role in setting up decentralized production 
networks in exporting countries, typically in the third world.”| They are actually 
not real manufacturers, but merely merchandisers, i.e., companies who “design 
and/or market, but do not make, the branded sodais they sell.” This 
suggests that, as opposed to “producer-driven” chains that are characterized by 
FDI, buyer-driven chains, according to this framework, are characterized by 
. arm's length contracting. 

There are certainly useful insights that ke global chain theories contribute to 
the general discussion of globalized production. The GVC framework is 
especially valuable, if compared to the GCC theory Jed by Gereffi and his 
colleagues. Unlike the ‘latter, whose approach heavily focuses ` on the 

“organizational features and changes in the transnational production systems”. 
that consist of networks (or “nodes”), the GVC framework deals directly with 
global exchange value.” Studies of value chains, such as the ones that examine 
the production of the iPod and iPhone, have provided sophisticated criticisms - 
of value-added concepts in mainstream economics (which will be discussed in 
the last section)——although these studies themselves are not particularly cntical 
` of capital.* However, in the end, even the GVC framework still lacks the ` 
_critical apparatus necessary to bring out the material relations—especially those 
between global capital and global South labor—that underlie the globalization 
of production processes. This remains true despite Stveral seemingly cniti¢al 
claims by global chain theorists—who argue that “power relations” among 
economic actors and institutions involved in the value chains are “determinants 
of the direction and volume of trade,” or who promote the “nuanced analysis of 
world-economic spatial inequalities in terms of differential access to markets and 
resources. i 

This problem, among others, is illustrated in their superficial treatment of 
multinational corporations—-who hold an- important position of power in the 
global economy, and in the globalization of production in particular. This is 
especially unfortunate, considering Gerefh’s claim that “transnational 
corporations” are “the chief economic organizing agent in global ~ 
- capitalism”—and that the GCC framework is distinguished from previous 
theories (such as dependency theory) precisely because those theories “did not 
have a good way to tie the activities of TNCs [transnational corporations] 
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into the structure of the world economy.” The emphasis on the assailed 
character of buyer-driven chains, for example, may underestimate the. degree 
and means of control exercised by multinational headquarters. Even under 
supposedly. dispersed networks of commodity chains that : rely ‘on 
subcontracting practices, multinational corporations continue to hold’ a high 
level of control over such practices, albeit indirectly. F urther, since 
subcontracting is not typically associated with the “standard definition” of 
what makes corporations multinational (which is based on FDD, such indirect 
control is overlooked—thus, it does not reveal the “true extent” of the power 
held by multinationals.” 

The question is whether the power of multinationals i is weakened just 
because production is increasingly “globalized.” Radical economists have 
argued that the emergence of dispersed networks of commodity chains does 
not necessarily mean that power has been dispersed equally around the globe 
in the sphere of production. Ernesto Screpant, for example, debunks the 
myth of the trans-nationalization of big firms in the globalization of 
production. By incorporating several studies, Screpanti shows that—despite 
the common belief that big firms now adopt network-based structures and 
cease to be hierarchical—multinational corporations are still pretty much 
national in their governance structure. The main point here is the fact that the 
center of management and advanced technological research of multinationals 
is still concentrated in the developed global North. As Screpanti concludes: 

“Innovations, then, are transferred, through direct investments, into various 
emerging and developing countries, where they produce a derivative form of 
technological research.””® 

This phenomenon can be illustrated by China. It is true ea China has 
produced a growing number of patents. However, what appear to be 

“innovations” created from this country are mostly “improvement, adaptation, 
and creative imitation of imported technologies.”*? Another. economist, 
Martin Hart-Landsberg, also shows that the designation of China as “the 
largest exporter of high-technology goods” in 2006 is misleading. Citing 
existing studies, Hart-Landsberg demonstrates that .85 percent of China’s 
high-technology exports are produced by miltnationals. Moreover, the 
amount of foreign control of China’s production of high-technology exports 
has increased——indicated by the increase in the share of such exports 
produced by foréign-owned corporations, from 55 to 68 percent within the 
span’ of seven years, from 2002 to 2009.“ These facts suggest that power is 
. not decentralized in globalized production, and the headquarters of 
multinationals, in the words of economist Stephen Hymer, still “rule from the 
tops of skyscrapers; on a clear day, they can almost see the world.”*! 

The global chain theories largely miss this relationship between the power 
held by multinationals and the unequal relations between the global North 
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and the global South. Much of their discussion regarding the inequalities 
created by the world economy is limited to what developing countries can do 
to, basically, “catch up” to a more profitable node or box within the chain—a 
concept most commonly associated with modernization theory. This can be 
exemplified by how Gereffi examines the “upgrading” success experienced by - 
newly industrialized countries in East Asia, such as Taiwan and South 
Korea, through the process of “triangle manufacturing.” This process is seen 
as a means for these countries to move up from suppliers for U.S. retailers 
and branded marketers to “middlemen” in buyer-driven chains (whereas 
production is now shifted to the periphery, such as China, Indonesia, and 
Guatemala). Nevertheless, the inequalities that mark the “new wave” of 
globalization cannot be examined (let alone solved) merely by looking at the 
movements of actors within or between chains. These inequalities are rooted ` 
in the long history of the development of global capitalism that is imperialistic 
in its characteristics. To understand this, we need to first and foremost take.. 
‘into account the explanation of monopoly capital and the rise of multinational 
corporations. 


Monopoly Capital and Multinational Corporations 


Global chain theorists seem to ignore the larger- historical context of 
capitalist development that underlies the rise of multinational corporations and 
the expansion of their power. Through this explanation, we can also examine 
the -characteristics and structures of multinationals that can in turn help ùs 
analyze their role and position in the global economy. Multinationals do not 
come out of the void—their existence and evolution cannot be separated from 
the development of monopoly capitalism. In.1916, V.I. Lenin provided a 
theory -of imperialism that argued that the existence and practices of 
monopolistic entities—in his words, “monopolist combines —in capitalism 
suggested that “free competition” had become obsolete.” 

Echoing Lenin, Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy argue in Monopoly Capital 
that capitalism can no longer be examined using a competitive model of 
‘. market relations.“ Oné of the main reasons is the dominant position held by 
giant multinational corporations, whose defining power is the ability to create 
monopolies in prices. Under monopoly capital, corporations “can and do 
choose what prices ‘to charge for their products,” as the system bans the 
practice of “price cutting” under the assumption that it would lead to 

“economic warfare; among oligopolies.” This ability was‘ non-existent in the 
. traditional free competitive system. As a result, while price-cutting—where 
_ this would seriously endanger profit margins——rarely happens, “price” 
increases by firms generally occur in tandem, most commonly under the price. 
leadership of the largest corporation in the industry.””° 

As demonstrated bythe issue of price control, even when monopoly capital 
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no longer plays by the rules of the competitive model, it still follows the rule of 
profit maximization. In many ways, ‘it indeed intensifies it, leading to a key 
contradiction of monopoly capitalism: “that of rising surplus and the associated 


problems of surplus absorption”—a problem that generates the tendency to 


stagnation. 47 But what is worth noting here is that the extent of this rising surplus 


_ can give us a picture of the degree of power held by multinationals. Although 


these corporations originated in mature capitalist ecohomies (the triad), they hold 


oligopolistic power on a global scale.” They operate within a system of 


-oligopolistic rivalry where a small number (and the number keeps shrinking) of 


multinational corporations dominate world production.” Basing his analysis on 


“industrial organization theory, Hymer argues that corporations’ strength and 


ability to accumulate capital are enhanced as their size and internationality grow. . 
Multinationals give birth to a new structure of management that allows them to | 
rationalize production and to incorporate the advances of science into economic 
activity “on a systematic basis.”” This new management structure also allows 
them to create significant advances in decision-making capabilities by enabling a 
vertical system of control, with the- Head Office in the core countries at the top of 
the hierarchy. This Head Office holds a particular function, i.e., to “coordinate, 


_ appraise, and plan for the survival and growth of the organism as a whole” — 


with this, the organization becomes conscious of itself and gains “a certain 
measure of control over its own evolution and development.””' 

With such characteristics, Hymer points. out a contradiction inherent in the 
workings of multinationals: they are “torn in two directions.” On the one 
hand, because these corporations. operate internationally, they need a 
decentralized system of decision making, since they need to adapt to local 
circumstances in each country. ‘On the other hand, they also need a system of 
centralized control, since they have to coordinate their activities that are 


. scattered throughout the globe. Thus, instead of a decentralized market, what 


exists is, at best, a “trickle down” structure on an international scale.’ This 
trickle down structure and processes of multinationals have wide consequences 
that reinforce patterns of authority and control—above all, they enable - 
multinationals to hold oligopolistic power over the imperfect (global) market, 


‘or a market in which competition has been eliminated. 


This context cannot be dismissed when the slots simone 
practice, that is deemed central to the “new wave” of globalization, is looked - 
at. The practice of exporting capital itself has accompanied the development 
of monopoly capitalism. Lenin claimed that the export of capital—owing to 
colonialism: -that previously incorporated the periphery ` into capitalist 
intercourse—became the “basis for imperialist oppression and the exploitation 


' of most of the countries and nations of the world... a-solid basis for the 


capitalist parasitism of a handful of wealthy states!” For. the sake of capital 
accumulation and the rate of profit, big capitalists exported their’ “capital to 
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poorer ‘countnes, where ‘ ‘capital i is scarce, “the price of land i 1S relatively low, 

- wages are low, raw materials are cheap.” 

In the following decades, accompanying the emergence of U.S. leadership — 

` jn the postwar impenialist system, foreign investment continued to gain in ` 
significance’ in the imperialistic world capitalism, especially in the realm of ~ 
manufacturing. As Harry Magdoff argues: “the acceleration of investment in 

` foreign manufacturing ventures: added a new . dimension to the 
internationalization of capital.”™ Foreign (especially direct) investments are a 


_ -way to penetrate foreign markets. They allow U.S. firms to compete -in 


foreign markets directly, rather than through exports only. In addition, they 
also allow these firms to “enter into the world’ channels of the competing 
powers.” Magdoff’s explanation ‘of foreign investments’ resonates with 
Hymer’s, who emphasizes that (direct) foreign investments are a tool to 
maintain and expand the oligopolistic power of multinationals: “direct: 
‘investment tends to be associated with ‘industries where the market share ìs 
largely accounted for by a small number of firms.” Hymer also points out 
- that the rapid growth of a foreign country is attractive for foreign’ investment 
not only because of the expanding market, but also due to the growth of rival 
capitalists—i.e., local capital, capital from other countries, or state capital. ' 

Even though it may be true that the world remains competitive for 
corporations in some respects, writes John Bellamy Foster, “the goal is always 
the creation [or] perpetuation’ of monopoly power—that is, the power to 
generate persistent, high, economic profits through a mark-up on prime 
production costs.”°’ Whether through intra-firm trade or outsourcing, ‘the 
increasing trend of foreign investments in the last few’ decades shows the 
continuation of imperialistic characteristics of these practices. Or as Zak Cope 
puts it, as production becomes globalized, “the leading oligopolies compete to 
reduce labor and raw materials cost. They export capital ‘to. .the 
underdeveloped countries in order to secure a high return on the exploitation 
of abundant cheap labor and the control. of economically pivotal natural 
resources.” Examining the quest for profit through a “mark-up ‘on prime 
production costs” can reveal the imperialistic nature of offshoring/outsourcing 
that marks the so-called “new globalization.” To do this, we need to engage 
` in a discussion of what financial analysts refer to as “global labot arbitrage.” 


The Imperialist Global Economy: Looking through t the Eyes of the Global 
South 


In Berapi to Ellen Meiksins Wood's avoidance of “the intricacies of - 
-value theory” in defining the essénce of capitalist imperialism, Manxast scholar #7 
John Smith instead argues that we need to apply value theory to the 
imperialist world economy in order to find a systematic’ theory of 
imperialism.” As he writes elsewhere, analyses of contemporary imperialism 
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must proceed from, and attempt to explain, “the systematic international 
divergence in the rate of exploitation between nations”—~particularly between 
the imperialist nations in the global North and the peripheral nations in the. 
global South.” He contends that there is nothing. new about international 
_ differences in the value of labor-power, or about superexploitaton. What is 
new, Smith writes, is the “centrality these phenomena have attained during 
the past three decades of ‘neoliberal globalization. ”®' 

To help us understand the labor relations that underlie ie socal 
global economy, it is beneficial to examine the offshoring/outsourcing practice 
as a process of global labor arbitrage. The term itself was comed by Stephen 
Roach, the former chief economist of Morgan Stanley, who defines it as the 
replacement, in the United States and other rich economies, “of high-wage 
workers with like-quality, low-wage workers abroad.” Roach. argues that 
global labor arbitrage “is likely to be an enduring feature of the economy” and 
U.S. companies do it “under relentless pressure to cut costs.”® In Roach’s 
understanding, global labor arbitrage is rationalized as an “urgent survival . 
tactic” for companies in the global North—pressured by the need to “search 
for new efficiencies” in an era of excess supply.” However, Smith uses this 
term.to explain the exploitative characteristics of globalization. 


To begin with, the cost-control imperative discussed by Roach i imone e E 


than the issue of taking advantage of wage differentials within the imperfect 
global market, which is illustrated by immigration restrictions: Smith’ argues that 
global labor arbitrage occurs in an imperfect global market precisely due to the 
unequal freedom of movement of capital and labor. While global capital and. 
commodities can move relatively freely (outside the monopolistic controls and 
_ barners to entry created by firms and the protectionism still in place in the 
wealthy countries) due to trade liberalization, labor is still largely held captive 
within national borders—a situation caused by a variety of economic, political, 
and social factors, including immigration policies. Global labor arbitrage—the 
pursuit of higher profits through the substitution of higher-paid labor with low- 
paid labor—thus serves as a means for multinationals: to benefit from the 
- “enormous international differences in the price of labor.”™ 
In a way, Roach is correct when he ‘says that offshoring is driven by cost- ` 
control imperatives, or the quest for efficiencies. Offshoring is, after all, a way to 
cut costs through low-wage labor. and “cheap” materials. But we should not 
ignore the fact that such cost-cutting is, at its core, a tool to perpetuate their 
monopoly power. And. upon further examination,. this process of ‘achieving 
efficiencies is impenalistic—it is fundarnentally an exploitation of.labor in the 
global South by imperialist global capital. Global labor arbitrage itself, writes 
Smith, constitutes unequal exchange, in which capitalists gain much more profit 
from lower labor costs in the global South. 
. Unequal exchange, understood as the exchange of more labor for less, is 
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closely related to the export of capital. As explained by Samir Amin, this export 
of capital—made possible by the formation of monopolies—enables’ -the- 
capitalist centers to raise the level of the rate of profit. Especially in the early 
emergence of monopolies (in the late nineteenth century), the export of capital 
allowed the establishment of the’ forms of production in the periphery, which, 
although modem (e.g., ‘same ‘production techniques), possessed the 
“advantage” of low wage-cost. And with this; unequal exchange occurred, 
` indicating a form of “hidden transfer of valie”—or “imperial rent”’—on a 
global level, rooted in the unequal power relations among nations, and fueled by 
the oligopolistic power ‘of multinationals and their ability to control prices. At ` 
the same time, this process marked the further incorporation of the periphery 
into the global economy.” In this context; global labor arbitrage ‘also leads-to 
further incorporation of the global South into the world capitalist economy, with 
an increase: in both direct investments and subcontracting in the developing 
nations, ag mentioned previously. 

The aggressiveness of ‘global capital in its search for potential price 
differences in labor is reflected in the efforts of financial institutions, such as 
the World Bank and Asian Development Bank (ADB), to foster a “healthy 
investment climate” in the global South. Reports produced by: such - 
institutions are clearly representative-of the perspective of capital. The issue of 
labor, in particular, is obvious in their discussion of what constitutes a good — 
investment climate. Take Indonesia as. an example. A team of ADB 
economists consider “labor' regulations” as a “serious concern, more so than 
labor skills,” that hinders Indonesia from improving its investment climate. 
Likewise, minimum wages also “weigh heavily on firm operations.” Thè 
attempts of the Indonesian government to increase the minimum wage after 
the 1990s crises were met with criticisms that the policy would endanger 
Indonesia’s competitiveness in the investment market.” 

Viewed in this way, we can associate global labor arbitrage with several 
processes. First, global labor arbitrage—taken as “the exploitation of the wage 
differentials worldwide”—is a quest’ of capital for valorization.”” The emphasis 
on “efficiencies,” as Roach ‘states in his essay, is one of the keys here. In the 
context of the labor theory of value, global labor arbitrage is a strategy for both 
reducing socially necessary labor costs (by employing low-wage workers) and 
maximizing the appropriation of economic surplus (by extracting more out of 
workers through various means, including repressive work environments in 
` foreign factories, state-enforced bans on unionization, quota systems or piece- 
rate work, and so on) in an imperfect global market This, 1 in turn, creates and 
enhances exploitation of the workers in the global South. 7 ! 

Second, global labor arbitrage is associated with what Marx refers to as “the 
‘industrial reserve army of the unemployed”—but on a global scale, thus the - 
global reserve army of labor. The creation of this reserve army is partly 
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connected to the “great doubling” phenomenon, in which the integration of the 
workforce of former socialist countries (including. China) and former 


protectionist countries like India into the global economy expands the 


availability of the global force.” But also central to the creation of this reserve 

„army is the depeasantization of a large portion of the global periphery through 
agribusiness. This forced movement of peasants from the land has resulted in 
the growth of urban slum populations. Creating this global reserve army of labor 
is a strategy not only for increasing profits; ‘it serves as a divide-and-rule 
approach to labor on a global scale. While competition among corporations 1s 
limited to oligopolistic rivalry, competition among workers of the world— 
especially those in the global South—is greatly enhanced. In other words, 
workers are pitted against each other. This divide and rule strategy “integrates 
disparate labor surpluses, ensuring a constant and growing supply of recruits to 
the global reserve army” who are “made less recalcitrant by insecure 
employment and the continual threat of unemployment. ”” 

Third, if we focus on outsourcing practices, or contractual relationships 
with independent suppliers abroad, global labor arbitrage can reveal more 
complex imperialist relationships between global capital and labor in the 
global South. In outsourcing, multinational corporations have only an indirect 
connection with the workers/farmers who produce their goods. There are often 
no visible flows of profits from these foreign suppliers to their global North 
customers (multinationals). Smith argues that this is highly problematic in 
several ways. 

To begin, Smith shows that we can see the problem by tracing profits 
generated by multinationals’ goods, such as smart phones, T-shirts, and coffee. 

Let us take an iPod, for example. In 2006, the retail price of a 30Gb Apple 
iPod was $299. The total cost of production (that was performed entirely 
abroad) was $144.40—meaning, the gross profit margin was 52 percent. The 
“gross profit” of $154.60 is divided among Apple, its retailers and distributors, 
and, by taxes, the government. But here is where the “magic” kicks in: this 52 
percent of the final sale price is counted as value added for the United States 
and is added to U.S. Gross Domestic Product (GDP). This “accounting” 
does not make sense, since the production was performed outside of the United 
States. Even though a large share of jobs required to produce the iPod are 
located abroad (in this case China, where Foxconn factories are located), the 
total Chinese wage bill for iPod production was only $19 million, compared to 
the U.S. wage bill of $719 milion. A major factor that contributes to this 
inequality is the fact that the “professional workers” category—those employed 

ig the United States—captures more than two-thirds of the total U.S. wage 
bill. Moreover, citing Tony Norfield’s study of Bangladesh-made H&M T- 
shirts sold in Germany, Smith explains that core citizens cannot only buy cheap 
commodities, but they also benefit from the profit that these commodities 
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Ee A major part of revenue from the sales price goes to the state in taxes, 
as well as to a number of groups, including workers, executives; landlords, and 
businesses in core countries.” 

Further, this case -illustrates what Smith calls the “GDP illusion.” _ 
Standard data on GDP and trade flows exaggerate the global North’s 
contribution’ to‘global wealth and, at the same time, decrease that of the global 
South. As seen from’ the examples above, when we buy say, a T-shirt, the 
- country where it was produced receives in its GDP only a small proportion of 
` the final sales price. Meanwhile, the larger part. shows up in the GDP of the 
country where it is consumed. Such an approach leads to absurd “facts”—in 
poorer countries where production happens, i.e., countries that are actually 
making a greater contribution to global wealth, GDPs are much smaller than 
countries that are not productive. Why is this the case? Smith argues that the 
GDP and trade data only account for marketplace transactions. But nothing - 
is produced in markets—as Marx explains in his first volume of Capital, we 
should go instead to the hidden abode of production. Smith wnites: “Values 
are created in production processes and captured in the markets and have a 
i separate existence from the prices finally realized when they are 
- The failure to take this into account leads to another fallacy: therconflation of 
value with price. In the. framework of neoclassical economics, GDP’ is 
“essentially the sum of the ‘value. added’ generated by each firm within. a 
nation,” where value added i is defined as “the difference between the prices paid 
for all inputs and the prices received for all outputs.” Hence, in this 
understanding, “the amount by which the price of outputs exceeds the price of 
inputs is dutomatically and exactly equal to the value that it has generated in its 
own: production process, and cannot leak to other firms’ or be captured from 
them.” Taking a Marxist approach, Smith rejects this “absurdity” and provides 
a counterargument: value added is really value captured. Meaning, “it measures 
the share of total economy-wide value added that. is captured by a firm; and - 
does not in any way correspond to the value-created by the living labor 
employed within that individual frm.” He also points out that mainstream 
economics fails to note that many. firms that supposedly generate value added 

“are actually engaged in nonproduction activities such as finance and 
administration that produce no value at all.””” The GDP problem explains why 
' the global South is underestimated in the dominant paradigms—its contribution 
to global wealth is overlooked. In the end, this means that, “Labor's share of 
GDP within a country is not directly and simply related to the prevailing rate of 
exploitation in that country, since a large component of ‘GDP? in the imperialist 
nations represents the proceeds of exploited labor” captured from abroad. Oe 
Thus, it is important to rip the veil that hides this exp loitation. 

Mainstream measurements of national economic performance have also ian 
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questioned wi environmental perspectives. Ataona them are the work of 
Herman Daly and John Cobb, who provide a critique of GNP (Gross 
National Product) in their book For the Common Good.” The discussion of the 
GDP illusion above, however, shows that there is a pressing need to develop 
- such critique of dominant paradigms in a way that takes into account the global 
South perspective. To reveal the impenalist relations between the global North 
and the global South that are hidden in such economic measurements, we 
should at least start from an examination of how the global South’s-contribution 
to global wealth is ignored—and how this ignorance further conceals the labor 
exploitation that occurs in the hidden abode of production in the global South. 
With the explanation above in mind, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of incorporating value theory into our examination of the impenalist 
global economy. Marx’s value theory can help us understand the fundamental 
problems of global production, and the processes of appropnation of economic 
surplus on a global level in particular. This kind of abstraction in understanding 
globalized production as imperialistic processes can be accompanied by 
empirical studies that can highlight historical and political analyses of such 
processes. For example, more attention can be given to how global South capital 
and nation-states serve as actors in the global economy who, on the one hand, 
are arguably subordinate to global. North capital but, on the other hand, are 
exploitative of their own labor force. ‘Through this, we can also see the diversity 
in the patterns of power relations among various nation-states, in relation to their 
position in the global economy. 
In the end, I believe that we can construct a theory of imperialism that uses 
the analyses of commodities without undermining the material relations that 
» underlie globalized production. Marx himself opens the first chapter of the 
first volume of Capital by claiming the importance of the commodity as an 
analytical tool: “The wealth of societies in which the capitalist mode of 
production prevails appears as an ‘Immense collection of commodites’... Our 
investigation therefore begins with the analysis of the commodity. ””S This can 
include an analysis of an iPhone or a T-shirt, but most importantly, an 
analysis of the “special” commodity: labor power. As Smith argues, living 
labor is central to the globalization of production processes precisely because 
“it too is a commodity—commodification of labor power is the essence of 
capitalism—and its production is also being globalized.” Thus, an 
examination of the impenalist global economy cannot be sufficient without an 
examination of the labor theory of value. 
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Imperialism and the Transformation of 
Values into Prices’ 


Torkil Lauesen and Zak Cope 


l Introduction . : 


-Iw this article, we aim to dero that the iow prices of goods 
produced in the global South and the attendant modest, contribution of its 
exports to the Gross Domestic Product of the North conceals the real 
_ dependence of the latter’s economies on low-waged Southern labor. We argue 
that the relocation of industry to the global South in the past three decades 
has resulted in a massive increase of transferred value to the North. The 
principal mechanisms for this transfer are the repatriation of surplus value by 
means of foreign direct investment, the unequal exchange of products 
embodying different quantities of value, and extortion through debt servicing. 

The incorporation of ‘huge Southern economies into a ‘capitalist world 
system dominated by global North-based transnational corporations and 
financial institutions has established the former as socially disarticulated 
export dependencies. The miserably low wage rates within these economies is 
predicated upon (1) the pressure imposed by their exports having to compete 
for limited shares of the largely metropolitan. consumer market; (2) the drain 
of value and natural resources that might otherwise be used to build up the 
productive forces of the national economy; 3) the unresolved land question 
creating an oversupply of labor: (4) repressive comprador governments, who 
benefit from and accept the neoliberal order and are therefore unable and 
unwilling to grant wage rises for fear of spurnng workers’ demands for greater 
political power; and (5) militanzed borders preventing the movement of 
workers to the global North and, hence, an equalization of returns to labor. 


The Imperialist Globalization of Production 


e 


The debate on value transfer and unequal exchange is not new. Today, 
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however, an increasingly large proportion of the goods the world consumes are 
produced in the global South. Production is not, as in the 1970s, limited to 
primary and simple industrial goods like oil, minerals, coffee, and toys. 
Rather, despite relatively low manufacturing “value added” (of which more 
below), virtually all types of industrial inputs and outputs are produced in the 
global South: these include chemicals, fabricated metal goods, machinery and 
electrical machinery, electronics, furniture and transport equipment to textiles, 
shoes, clothes, tobacco, and fuels.’ But why, and how, has this shift in the 
location of production happened? 

The change in the international division of labor is a product of capitals 
perennial quest for higher profits and is based, first, on enormous growth in 
the number of proletarians integrated into the capitalist world system and, 
second, on the substantive industnalization of the South over the past three 
decades. This was made possible by the dissolution of the Soviet and Eastern 
European “actually existing socialist” economies, the opening of China to 
global capitalism, and the outsourcing of production to India, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Brazil, Mexico, and other newly industrializing countnes. The 
result was an increase of at least one billion low-wage proletarians within 
global capitalism. Today over 80 percent of the industrial workers in the 
world are located in the global South, while the proportion falls steadily in the 
North (see Chart 1). We may be living in post-industrial societies: in the 
North, but the world as a whole is more industrial than ever. 

The industrialization of the South was not anticipated by the dependency 
theory of the 1960s and ’70s. It held that the capitalist center must block any 
advanced industrial development in the so-called periphery, so that it remains 
a supplier of raw materials, tropical agricultural products, and labor-intensive 
simple industrial production, which is to be exchanged for the advanced 
industrial products of the center. Few analysts had foreseen the 
industrialization of the South as driven by trade with and investment by 
metropolitan capitalism. 

However,’ the South’s hior adean came to sod a (temporary) 
solution to capitalism’s economic and political malaise in the 1970s, 
manifested on one side by a declining rate of profit, the oil crisis, and pressure 
from the:labor movement in the North for ever-higher wages and, on the 
other, -by “the national liberation struggles of the’ South. Yet the South’s 
industrialization was not a concession to its demands; quite the contrary. 
Rather.than’a step towards a more equal world, it has resulted in a deepening 
of imperialist relations on a global scale: 

« This new. imperialist political economy rests on two foundations. First, the 
development of new productive forces in electronics, communications, 
transport, logistics, and management: computers, the Internet, mobile 
telephones, container transport, and the development of globalized production 
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„Chart 1. The global Industral Workforce, 1950-2010 
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Sources: John Smit, “Impelialism and the Law of Value,” Global Discourse 2 nosiil 
(2011): 20, https://globaldiscourse. files:wordpress.com. The 2010 industrial .workforcé 
_ data was extrapolated from 2008 sectoral -distribution of workforce in the. International’ 
_ Labor Organization’s (ILO) Key Indicators of the Labor Market (KILM), 6th edition 
(ILO, 2010); Economically Active Population (EAP) from the ILO’s ‘Laborsta ` 
database, http://laborsta.ilo.org/default.html; and projection of “more developed“regions”.’° 
` industrial workforce includes the ILO estimate -of recession-induced decline. The ILO 
-, categories. “More” and “Less” developed regions roughly correspond to the contempora. 
categories “Developed” and “Developing” economies, respectively, 
chains with newly minted management regimes. Second, the ionat of 
_neoliberalism with the removal of national barriers for the-movement of. capital 
and’ goods, the privatization of public and .commons spheres, -the 
establishment of new global institutions such .as) the World: -Trade 
Organization: (WTO), ;G-meetings, and- other forms of global political 
"management, and new military strategies aimed at containing and oe -back 
the spread of national and socialist developmentalism. ee 
In this new accumulation regime, it-is not only capital and faded in n he 
o which have ` becóme transnational; . production: itself has- become 
globalized in value.chains. The sub-processes -in- the ‘production. chain ar 
located in those places where the cost of production, infrastructure, and, tax 
laws are optimal for capital. A car or a computer is -produced using. inputs 
and components from’ hundreds of firms, located in many countries, and the 
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product may be assembled in different parts of the world. 

Neoliberalism has brought about a new global division of labor in which 
the global South has become “the workshop of the world.” Global capitalism 
increasingly polanizes the world into Southern “production economies” and 
Northern “consumption economies.” [he main driver behind this process is 
unquestionably the low wage level in the South. As such, the structure of 
today’s global economy has been profoundly shaped by the allocation of labor 
to industrial sectors according- to differential rates of exploitation 
internationally. 

The enticement for big business to outsource production or to invest in 
Greenfield projects in the South is considerable. The difference in wage levels 
is not just a factor of one to two, but often one to ten or fifteen.” Indeed, in 
2010, of the world’s three-billion-strong workforce, approximately 942 million 
were classified by the International Labor Organization (ILO) as “working 
poor” (almost one-in-three workers worldwide live on under $2 a day) fe 

According to World Bank economist Branko Milanovié (see Chart 2), in 
1870 global inequality between world citizens was considerably less than it is 
today. More stnkingly still, from being predominantly driven by class (that is, 
in Milanovié’s non-Marxist conception, the share of national income), 
inequality today is driven almost entirely by location, the latter contributing 80 
percent of global inequality. Thus, he writes, “it is much more important, 
globally speaking, whether you are lucky enough to be born in a nich country 
than whether the income class to which you belong in a rich country is high, 
medium or low.”4 What is not said is that the geography of inequality is the 
product of the economic, legal, military, and political structures of past 
colonialism and latter-day neocolonialism. These historical factors form the 
basis for the class struggle that determines what Marx referred to as the 
“historical and moral” aspect of wage levels. 

The low level of wages in the South creates not just a higher global rate of 
profit than would otherwise be obtained; it also affects the price of goods 
produced in the South. In mainstream economics, the formation of the market 
prices for a personal computer through the production chain could be 
described as a “smiling curve” for “value” (sic) added (see Chart 3). “Value 
added”—-which in mainstream theory is simply equivalent to the new added 
income measured in conventional price terms—is high in the first part of the 
chain, with highly paid research and development, design, and financial 
management located in the North, whereas the curve falls in the middle, with 
low-wage labor in the South producing the physical product. Value 

“addéd/price rises again towards the end of the curve with branding, 
marketing, and sales taking place in the North, despite wages for retail 
workers being amongst the lowest in those countries. 

In the logic of the “smiling curve,” the main part of the value of the 
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Chart 2. The Level and Composition: of Global Inequality i in 1870 and 
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- of Global Inequality (New York: Basic Books, 201-1), 112; Francois ‘Bourguignon and - 
Christian Mornson, “The Size Distribution of Income Among World Citizens, 1820-:- 
_ 1990,” American Economic Review 92, no. 4 (September 2002): 724-44; Branko.. 
_ Milanović, Worlds Apart: ‘Measuring International and Global ere (Princeton: l 
- Princeton University a 2005), fig. 3. 


product is added in the North, “chile the labor in he South, whick 
manufactures the. goods,,.contributes only a minimal portion thereof. 
According to this view, multinational corporations perform a public service by 
reducing the | price of consumer goods. In truth, however, low market prices, for 
such goods conceal the fact that workers have.to live in miserable conditions 
due to the low wages and grueling working conditions i in the Southern part of 
the production, chains. 

‘In Marxist: terms, by | contrast, value is ihe sum- of drea and indire 
socially necessary labor time that has gone into producing a commodity (in the 
form of curently performed or “living labor” .and capital or “dead-labor,” 
respectively). Although, as we will see, the market price of a commodity 
regularly diverges from its value, it 18 ultimately determined by-value. Thus ,if4 
one were to draw the curve for the Marxist concept of value added, -in.a 


production chain for computers, it would take more or less the opposite form 
of the smile curve—a kind of “sour smiley” (see Chart 3). But if there ‘is a 
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.Chart:3. Wages, Value, and Price Formation along the Global: 
Production Chain | . Me ne thsi 
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correlation between value in the Marxist sense and the market price, how does 
this transformation from the sour smiley of value to the e happy smiley of market 


price take place? 
The Value—Price Transformation 


Irrespective of other differences between economic theories, they tend to 
agree that the price of production of a commodity is equal to the price of the 
„material inputs plus the remuneration of those who are bestowed with a claim 
on a part of the value of said production. This: second part is subdivided into 
the part accruing to wages and the part accruing to all other claims: “profit, 
rent, interest, etc. 

But what is the independent variable of the economy that determines 
prices? In neoclassical economics, the ultimate determinant is “the market,” 
that ‘is, thè subjective needs and preferences of the consumer. These needs 

-and EETA determine the prices of the final goods and these, in turn, 

determine ‘ ‘wage ‘costs and profit levels. Accordingly, prices serve the purpose 
of measuring demand im the market and arise through exchange between 
competitive traders. 

By contrast, Marxist value theory situates the determinaton of prices on 
the production side of the economy. The cost of production, or cost price, is 
the stepping stone in the transition from value to market price. The cost price 
ofa prodiict consists of the costs of “constant” capital (raw materials, 
machines, buildings, fixed plant, etc.) and “variable” capital (that i is, wages). 
On top of the cost price, the market price must cover at least the average rate 
“of profit.:‘This is because commodities need to be produced and reproduced 
continually, and if capitalists do not recover the ‘cost of production plus a 
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each when. they: sell; (re)production stops. Therefore, i in Marxist ` economics 
market price reflects the cost of (re)production. 

How do we measure the cost of production, that is, the i inputs nied to 
produce a commodity? We cannot use prices in general to measure inputs, 
since. prices are what we are trying to explain in the first place. One-thing, ` 
however, i is common to all inputs to a commodity: human labor. All market 
prices in a capitalist economy are in the final instance tied to the extent of 
consumption of.labor. What Marx called “ ‘living labor,” or labor-power, is’no 
ordinary product:* Its price-—the ` wage—is determiñed not only by 
reproduction costs (its owri-cost of production: food, housing, education, and 
so on), but also by political “struggles—class struggle—reflecting power 
relations between classes and groups in society. Thus whilst supply and 
demand-can give.the final touch, the basic factor underlying market price is 
the cost of :(re) production, and with it the price of labor-power. , 

For Marx, the prices of standard commodities are determined by iis 
values. In competing with rivals for profit shares, firms must reduce the 
necessary labor timé required to produce commodities by introducing the 
latest technologies. ‘Competition within a sector leads to the formation‘ of . 
standard prices for standard.commodities, whilst competition across industrial 
sectors results in the appropriation of an average rate of profit by standard 
producers within each. Added. to the cost of production, this average rate of 
profit generates the, prices of production as “modified” market values.° - 

The price of production ofa specific commodity, however, is not the. same ‘as 
its value, though the aggregate price of all commodities is the same as: aggregate 
value. Workers in different firms paid the same wage rates and working the same 
- hours each day create the same sums of surplus value, that.is, the difference 
_ between the time the worker spends reproducing their own labor-power and the 
total time they. are employed. As such, we might expect more labor-intensive firms 
to create the most surplus value and, hence, command the highest rates of profit. 
The movement of capital between firms and industrial < sectors, and the resultant 
‘changes i in supply and demand, however, ensures that price levels ultimately settle 
around the point at which thë rate of profit is the : same in all industries. 

' As capital “i is withdrawn from industries with low rates of profit and 
T in those with higher rates, output (supply) in the former declines 
and its prices rise above the actual sums of value and surplus value the 
particular industry produces, and conversely. Thus how. capitals with 
different organic compositions (the ratio between constant and variable 
capital) ‘ultimately sell’ commodities at average prices and surplus value is 
distributed more Or ' less ‘uniformly across the branches of production 
according to ‘the total ‘capital—constant and variable—advanced.’ An 
average rate of profit is formed by competing capitals’ continuous search for 
higher profits and the flight of capital to and from those industrial sectors 
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producing commodities in high or ‘low’ demand: Overall; where*-one 
commodity sells for less than its value there is a corresponding sale of another 
commodity for more than its value... 

It is through their transformation rato market: prices ; that value and surplus 
value are distributed among capitalists within and between sectors. The. 
uneven distribution of value occurs because ‘of high/low. organic. and. value 
compositions, of capital; rent extracted through both. monopoly - and 
monopsony, relative productivity, and the tendency towards equalization of 
profit rates. It occurs between capital and „labor. through the respective 
shares—profits and. wages—each receives as a ‘result of prevailing: class 
relations. Crucially, it also occurs between nations. because of differences 
between the national market price of labor capacity, (the wage) and the market 
price of those goods which labor consumes (the wage ae, 


The Global Framework i. of ee eee ee ee 


Today, the prices of production are dienaa on a global scale insofar as 
capital has the ability to circulate transnationally to secure the highest “profit 
on its investment. The mobility of capital across national borders ‘and the 
tendency towards an equalization of the rate of profit, . despite niassively 
divergent rates of exploitation (the ratio between the labor time necessary to 
produce labor capacity and the coricrete labor expended), is the précondition 
for the formation of global prices of production. As Marxist economist 
Henryk Grossman noted: ` | 


~i fn effect price formation on the wane: aoe is sess by the same 
; principles that apply under a Cortceptually isolated capitalism..The latter . 
anyway is merely a theoretical model; the world market, as a unity of | 
specific national economies, is something real and concrete. Today the 
prices of the most important raw materials and: final products are 
_determined internationally, in the world market.. We are, no longer 
.. . confronted by a national level of prices but a level determined on the won 
. market = _ 


The accumulation of capitil ates ie on a world ak to da extent to 
which there exist no legal or political impediments ‘to free-trade’ and 
investment. As capitalist relations of production advance, the value created by 
labor at the world level is linked to the world “average” level of meron 
of the productive forces. According to Nicholas: 


For Marx, as Soon as a good becomes integral: to the reproduction of an 

= economic system based on exchange, the labor expended in its production , 
becomes part of the labor required. for the ‘reproduction of the whole - 
system and qualitatively equivalent to all other’ labor expended i in‘ the © 
production of all other goods which are similarly intégral “to the 


t F 
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_- reproduction of the economic system.’ . : 3 z a 


- 


- This holds true’ beth’ for ‘national and intérnational econoiniés: Eisner: 
the price of labor-powe r—the wage—differs enormously on the global level 
between’ North and’ I South. eee 

“Ona world where’ the market price ‘of goods’ tends to bi: slobal while’ the 
market j piice of labor’ capacity varies bécause of class struggle—both historical 
and contempor resiilt is a` ‘redistribution of value from countries-with a 
low market’ price’ for labor $ capatity ‘to ‘countries with'a high market pricé for 


such. Thus imperialism must'be’explained in the context of the transformation - - 


of value: inté price: To claim that this‘ shifts ‘the concépt’ of exploitation from 
the sphere of production‘ to that of circulation; however, is’ disingenuous. 

“Tt is human labor that creates value and ‘siirplus labor that creates surplus 
value. However, (surplus) value i is not a physical property that labor adds to 
goods like some kind of molecule incorporated and stored in thé. product. 
Rather, value, and the transformation of value into market price is the result 
of social relations between labor and capital and. between different capitals. 
Iti 18 the ‘transformation frém value. to market. price that ensures that the 


accumulation "| proċess continues on an “expanded scale. This ‘expanded. 


circuit of capital involves the transformation of value and surplus value into 
profit, and the transfer of value from the South to North according to the 
low. Prices. paid for goods produced i in the former by the latter. Exploitation 
does not, therefore, occur in one particular sector of production or: national 
economy; it is the result of the total global capital accumulation process. `~ 
We may now: move. froin: ‘these theoretical considerations’ to a ‘specific 
example of this 'dýnamnie, ñaitiely,'thê: globalized production: of the: aa 
Apple iPad.. Du a L EA at e i 


fa J ` ` aga ; 


The Core of the Apple oe cere pon das te 


Tia 


On'the basis of ' detailed: ere ak out by Kraemer: Lindén and 
Dedrich"® into Apple's ‘production’ chains; Donald A: Clelland has analyzed 
the size and transfer of value within the world system leche the mechanism 
of market price. ee er 
~. Lhe iPad is produced by Fe a `Ú. S, alk eompany: Between mid- 
2010.and mid-201: l; Apple sold a little more than- 100. million'iPads. Apple 
is-.the exemplary. instance of a: “fabless” —fabricationless—company.. Apple 
develops, designs, patents, and sells computers. and _ „communications 
eguipment while it outsources the actual manufacturing process of the goods it 
sells” All iPads are assembled i in China. Apple has integrated’748 suppliers 
of materials and components into ‘its production chain, 82 percent of them 
based in | Asia—35 1 of which are,in China." ; 


At each node: i in: ned ernie chain, there are » inputs of materials to 


n 
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which are added wages, management, overhead costs, and profits. The total 
monetized price of these factors, in all nodes of the chain, equals the sales’ 
price. This is what Clelland calls the “bright value” in a commodity chain. ° 

The market price of an iPad in 2010-2011 was $499, with the factory 
price being $275. Of the factory price, barely $33 went to production wages 
in the South, while fully $150 of Apple’s gross profit margin went to high 
design, marketing,. and administrative salaries, as well as research arid 
development and operating costs sustained mainly in the global North.'* The 
distribution of this “value” in wage and profits 1 is well represented by the 

“smile curve.” 

However, the capitalist world-economy takes the form of an iceberg. The niost 
studied part—the “bright value” appearing above the surface—is supported by a 
huge underlying structure that is out of sight. Unlike the iceberg, the word- 
economy is a dynamic system based on flows of value from the underside toward 
the top—from South to North. These flows include drains that take two forms: 
visible monetized flows of bright value and hidden flows that carry “dark value” 
generated by the unrecorded value of cheap labor and labor reproduction by the 
mnformal—non-wage-labor—sector and unpaid ecological externalities. The term 
“dark value” is inspired by the recognition by physicists that ordinary matter and 
energy account for only 5 percent of the known universe, “dark matter” and “dark 
energy” account for the rest. Just as unaccounted dark energy drives the expansion 
of the universe, “dark value” is hidden, uncompensated labor that’ drives the 
expansion of the capitalist world-system.”” 

If the iPad were to be assembled in the United States, the wage cost of 
production would not be $45 but $442. And if we go one step deeper into 
the production structure of the iPad, into the sub-components and raw 
materials inputs, we learn that most of these material inputs are also produced 
in the South with an approximate wage-cost of $35 per iPad. If this 
production also took place in the United States, its wage cost would be 
approximately $210. 

The workers in Apple’s iPad production chain are not paid less Bed se 
their productivity is lower than that of. workers-in the North. In fact; they are 
probably more productive. Apple’s suppliers are world leaders employing 
state-of-the-art technology. Their managenal personnel drive employees using 
Taylorist methods and longer work weeks not legally tolerated in the North. 
Suppliers organize schedules to intensify worker productivity, with daily shifts 
of twelve hours and tight speedup supervision being routine. Working weeks ` 
surpass sixty hours because workers are required to work overtime exceeding 
legal regulations.'° Thus it is not surprising that in 2011 when Steve Jobs, 
then CEO of Apple, was asked at a White House dinner by President 
Obama “What would it take for Apple to bring its rn home?” | 
Jobs replied: “Those jobs aren’t coming back.” " 
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By the time a commodity has gone through numerous nodes of a global 
chain to arrive at the doorstep of the consumer, it has incorporated not only the 
inputs of low-paid labor-power, but also massive amounts of underpaid and 
unpaid labor and ecological. inputs. Capitalists drain hidden surpluses from 
household. and informal-sector activities. A long dark-value chain of food 
producers. and informal-sector activities is needed to generate the productive 
capacity and the survival maintenance of every waged laborer. This flow of 
dark value lowers. the reproduction costs of peripheral labor and, thus, the 
wage level that capitalists pay.. These household and informal sectors are not 
outside capitalism, but are intrinsic components of global commodity chains. | 

Ecological degradation, ; Pollution, and depletion comprise an array of 
externalities through which Apple suppliers extract dark value. Each iPad 
uses thirty-three pounds of minerals (some of which are rare and limited in 
supply), seventy-nine gallons of water, and enough fossil fuel~based electricity 
to generate sixty-six pounds of carbon dioxide. Moreover, the production of 
an iPad generates 105 kilograms of greenhouse gas emissions. ® All of these | 

ecological burdens are put on the shoulders of China’and other Asian 
countries, while- the product is is consumed i in the North. Ecological degradation 
is an externality that i 13 embedded i in the iPad as dark value. Looking only at 
pollution costs, ‘Clelland estimates that Apple escapes the costs of $190 per. 
unit that it would. have to pay in the United States. for ecological’ 


externalities. ? Capitalism i is dependent upon, even driven by, all these forms, . 


of dark value: These factors never: appear in the accounting of produ Hga i 
costs; they are invisible “gifts” to capitalists and to buyers. 

'Marx thought that the value’ of labor-power must decline with the 
increased productivity of labor,.and that where it did not, the tendential fallin: 
the general rate of profit thus ‘occasioned must intensify. ‘Under imperialism: 
and the global ‘system of. national oppression established thereby, however, 
monopoly capital is able to guarantee low cost prices for workers’ consumption 
goods produced by superexploited labor-in the South. Alongside the parallel: 
cheapening of constant capital through low cost intermediate and raw" 
materials goods. imports, the sale of inexpensive consumer goods imports to 
(superwaged) ‘workers in the imperialist countries cheapens the value of labor- ` 
power, there, thus increasing the level of supposed “surplus value” produced 
locally. As such, northern workers appear to be more productive in terms of 
the profits they generate. In terms of “productivity,” however, the principal- 
measure of. “productivity” is not “value added” per hour of labor—this 
depending upon sales prices inflated by monopoly, transfer pricing, unequal , 
ex , and state, military, and police intervention to repress labor costs ` 
overseas—but hourly labor, costs relative to profits generated at the global 
level. 

Conta to the claims of many ecoin labor activists, then, it is not 
only capitalists in the North who benefit materially from the superexploitation 
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of low-wage southern labor. “In the case of the iPad, most of the expropriated 
dark value is realized, not as corporate profit, but as consumer surplus in the 
form of cheaper goods. Consequently, the core citizen becomes an unwitting. 
[2—authors| beneficiary of this exploitative system when (s)he uses one 
waged hour to purchase a product that embodies many more lower- a and 
unpaid hours and many under-valued material and ecological inputs 


The Political Perspective 


The political perspective established by ike present analysis i is that the 
potential for revolutionary change in the twenty-first century arises from. the 
South. There hundreds of millions of new industrial proletarians concentrated 
in factories under severe conditions are being paid an incredibly low wage, 
wholesale corporate land privatization is depriving millions of poor farmers of 
land and income (they are then forced to seek back-breaking employment at 
the most meagre wage), and the difference between Northern and Southern 
living conditions is plain for-all.to see, thanks to the globalization of 
information and media exposure. oe 

‘This contradiction must eventually manifest itself in a apial 
movements towards (and beyond) socialism. In the global South reside those 
classes with both the objective interest and the capacity to resist. global 
neoliberalism.. Similar to the wave of anti-colonial:.national liberation 


movements: that erupted across the Third World from 1945 to 1975, we 


foresee the possibility of a new wave of anti-capitalist movements. in the 


`~ 


coming years. 

Owing to the central position of: the new proletariat’ in the South, its 
strength in the global economy is much greater than it.was under the wave of 
national-liberation that swept the world in the 1960s and ’70s. However, the 
political, realization of that strength is not at all given. The subjective forces 
are- not. in place either in the South or in the North. As such; the task of the 
global left:is huge. In the 1970s, millions struggled and died for socialism. 
Today those fighting for socialism are comparatively few. Socialism is not a 
strong “brand.” The division of the globe into South and North-is reflected in 
a division of the global working class, so that a section thereof is provided with 
enormous economic and political benefits ‘that have helped secure its ` 
allegiance to the imperialist status quo. This allegiance is, of course, bolstered 
by consumers’ acceptance of the propaganda of state and corporate media 
monopolies. It is one of the most profound a facing today’ $ socialist 
forces globally. 

To tackle these problems we must Fil take a global perspective on the 
struggle so as to match the globalization of capital. Only from’ this global 
„perspective can we work out effective local strategy and tactics. To try to find 
ucrative solutions to the present crisis by means of national protectionism 
(whether of the social-democratic, “green,” or fascist varieties) is not only anti- 
solidarity, it is also a loser’ s strategy—an inevitable race to the bottom. 
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Utsa Patnaik and Prabhat Patnaik 


Capitalism is preeminently a money-using system where a large part of 
wealth is held either in the form of money or as money-denominated assets, 
namely financial assets. For the system to work, it is essential that the value of 
money should not~keep declining against commodities; otherwise people 
would move away from holding money, and it would cease to be not just a 

* form of wealth, but even a medium of circulation. 

Hence, capitalism seeks to ensure the stability of the value of money in a 
number of ways. One is the maintenance of a vast reserve army of labor, not 
just within the metropolis but also in the third world. This “distant” reserve 
army keeps down not only local money wages, and hence the prices of raw 
materials produced there, but also the money wages of workers in the 
metropolis, who are threatened with unemployment through capital pues 
to the third world, if they insist on higher wages. 

These reserve armies in both center and periphery, however, are not 
enough. Even if there were no autonomous increase in raw material prices and 
money wages due to’ the existence of these reserve armies, certain scarce 
commodites would stil experience a price rise as capital accumulation 
increases the demand for them. The threat this poses to the value of money 
has also to be warded off, which is done by restricting the demand for such 
commodities outside the core capitalist sector, through a squeeze on mass 
purchasing power (i.e., by imposing an “income deflation”). 

Historically, two peal instruments of such income deflation have been 
the siphoning off without any quid pro quo of the surplus produced in the 
periphery (Indian anti-colonial economists called this the “drain of wealth”), 
along with the destruction of petty production there through imports from the 
capitalist metropolis (which the same wniters labeled deindustrialization)—a © 
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process that created the “distant” reserve army in the first place. This entire 
arrangement, encompassing the world outside of capitalism proper, constitutes 
“imperialism.” It does not end with colonialism; on the contrary, its 
importance increases with financializaton when stability of the value of money 
becomes a matter of even greater overriding concern (whence the current 
obsession with inflation targeting). 

Imperialism as an arrangement nonetheless has eect largely invisible _. 
to the discipline of economics, even to its best practitioners and even in the - 
colonial period. John Maynard Keynes, in his classic work The Economic | 
Consequences of the Peace, talked about the “economic Eldorado”. that pre- 
_war Europe represented, but failed to mention that this Eldorado rested upon 
an elaborate framework of imperialism. Europe’s accessing of food from the — 

“new world,” an important aspect of -this Eldorado, would not have been 
possible-if this food had not been paid for,.through an intricate arrangement, 
by Rice appropriation gratis of a part of the surplus of its colonies and | 
semi-colonies (drain of wealth), and by its export of manufactured goods to its 
colonies and semi-colonies at the expense of their local producers ` 
(deindustrialization).! 

Impenalism, however, is not just some phenomenon limited to history. It 
necessarily underlies capitalism in all its epochs, meuding the current era of | 


globalization. 


Economists have always been haunted by the specter of. “diminishing. 
returns.” Ricardo had famously seen “diminishing returns” in agriculture 
leading. to a progressive fall in the rate of profit, a progressive shift of the terms 
_ of trade between manufacturing and agriculture in favor of the latter, and the 
eventual denouement of ‘a stationary state where further growth became 
impossible. Even Keynes in the aforementioned work ‘saw “diminishing 
returns” in food production as undermining the Eldorado even if the war had 
not done so. And yet none of these fears have come true. The terms of trade 
between manufacturing and agriculture have shown a secular tendency to shift 
against, rather than in favor of, the latter; and while the growth rate under 
capitalism has come down of late, this has nothing to do with any fall in the 
profit rate caused by “diminishing returns.”* Likewise, the advanced capitalist 
world has no difficulty to this day in meeting its food requirements, belying the 
fears of Keynes. How then do we explain this contrast between fears and 
reality? . 

We cannot simply claim that “diminishing returns” are a myth. The 
limitation of land-size is without doubt a material reality to reckon with. Land47 
size of course can be augmented, not in natural but in effective units, through 
yield-raising technological progress, or through certain kinds of investment, 
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such as irrigation, which make multiple cropping possible. In other words, 
“land-augmenting” measures are certainly possible. But in their absence, the 
limitations of land-size would nse over time, as demand increases, the “real 
cost” of agricultural output, to use Keynes’s term. This means that, for a 
given money wage and money prices of other inputs, the supply price of this 
output will increase over time as more of it is produced. 

Such an increase in supply price creates serious problems for capitalism. 
These arise not because of a diminishing rate of profit or a slide towards a 
stationary state as Ricardo had feared. Such fears relate in any case to long- ` 
run prospects. Increasing supply price, in so- far as it gets translated to an 
increase in price, undermines the value of money, and that is a very serious 
and immediate issue for capitalism. If wealth-holders believe that the value of 
money in terms of commodities is going to fall over time, then nobody will 
hold wealth in its money-form. 

It may be thought that since all other modia have positive carrying 
costs while money has none, a shift from money to some commodity as the 
form of holding wealth will take place only if some minimum rate of inflation 
in the price of that commodity is expected to occur (for which it must first 
occur and therefore be expected), which outweighs its carrying cost. If this 
threshold inflation rate is not reached, then no shift from money to this 
commodity will occur at all. 

Two points must be noted here. One, if some people expect the rate of 
inflation to exceed the rate of carrying cost on a commodity, even while the 
majority do not, then they would shift from mpney to that commodity. This, 
however, would force the price of that commodity upwards, and make some 
more people also shift from money to that commodity because of revised 
expectations regarding its price, and so on. And if, because of increasing 
supply price, nobody expects that commodity’s price to fall, then an 
inflationary process will eliminate money from its role of a wealth-form. 

Second, and more importantly, within agricultural lands the tropical land 
mass occupies a special position. lts size is absolutely fixed (in the absence of 
“land augmenting” measures), but it produces a range of products for 
capitalism that are simply not producible elsewhere, though of vital 
importance for it. Raw cotton, the material central to the original Industrial 
Revolution that got capitalism going, could only be produced in the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Hence as accumulation proceeds in the metropolis, 
the supply price for a range of products producible on the fixed tropical land- 
mass shoots up. The consequent inflation rate far exceeds any threshold rate 
„for shifting from money to commodities. 

Any such increasing supply price therefore is fundamentally incompatible 
with the role of money as a form of wealth-holding. And since even holding 
money for transaction purposes entails a holding of wealth in money-form, no 
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` matter for how fleeting a moment, anything that eliminates money as a wealth- 
form ipso facto also eliminates money as a medium of circulation, and hence 
makes a monetary economy impossible. Such increasing supply price therefore 
is fundamentally incompatible with a monetary economy. 

It is essential for the viability of the capitalist system that TA chehomenon 
of increasing supply price.must not be allowed to manifest itself. And this is 
exactly what has happened throughout the history of capitalism, which is why 
neither the Ricardian prognostications nor the Keynesian anticipations ever 


' materialized. This’ was not because diminishing returns arè a myth, but - 


because capitalism has taken recourse to other ways of ensaning that they do 


not materialize. 

Imperialism is one such. device, which ensures bar the p henonenoi of 
increasing supply price does not actually manifest itself. In fact, as we shall 
see, it is not just one possible device, but the device typically used by 


capitalism for this purpose, whence it follows that imperialism is immanent in . 


the money-form itself. Let us see why and how impenalism becomes germane 
to this entire i Issue. 


Let us a discuss agriculture before coming to extractive industries, 
whose case is similar. The fixed size of the tropical land-mass would not be a 
problem if se eo ee investment or land-augmenting technical progress 
could take place.to a degree sufficient to offset increasing supply price. But 
these typically require public investment. [mmgation in the tropical regions, for 
multiple cropping, as Marx had noted long ago, requires the state, since, the 


scale of: investment far exceeds what is possible or even profitable for an < 


individual producer, who typically happens to be a petty producer.’ Even land 
augmenting technical progress and reducing risks for the petty producers, in 
the form of newer practices, require research that only the state can undertake 
and disseminate widely. (Even when multinational corporations develop and 
disseminate new varieties of seeds and other inputs that can raise yields, the 
degree to’ which these innovations. get adopted depends upon the availability 
of subsidized credit and other inputs which the state provides.) 

But where the state is constrained to follow the principle of “sound 
finance” —as was the case in tropical countries prior to decolonization, when 
the state tried to balance its budget, and as is the case agam under 
globalization, when “fiscal responsibility” (in the sense of a 3 percent or. less 
fiscal deficit-GDP ratio) has become the “norm”—land augmenting 
initiatives from the state become conspicuous by their absence. . The. 
spontaneous tendency under capitalism (.e., excepting its transitory post- 
colonial dirigiste phase) i is to eschew “land augmentation.’ 

Preventing: increasing supply price from manifesting itself ee tos 
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typically takes the form of suppressing the ex post demand for such 
commodities even as their ex ante demand increases. [he non-increase in ex 
post demand in effect means that the phenomenon of increasing supply price . 
does not manifest itself. 

Suppressing ex post demand can be done in two ways: one ugh what 
Keynes called “profit inflation,” i.e., a rise in prices relative to given money 
wage-bils and money income-bills of the working people; the other through 
what one may call “income deflation,” i.e., a fall in ‘money wage-bills and 
money income-bills of the working people for given prices. The first of these 
entails once more a threat to the value of money and hence to the stability of 
the monetary system. 

True, one can imagine a situation where profit-inflation | is localized, 
posing no threat to the metropolitan currencies, i.e:, where the rise in prices 
r relative to money wages occurs in a particular non-metropolitan country or _ 

set of countries, whose exchange rate depreciates correspondingly vis-a-vis 
the metropolitan currencies. But even such localization of profit inflation 
would necessarily undermine the value of the local money and thereby 
destroy the local monetary system. What is more, a flight from money to 
commodities within that set of countries could raise some commodity prices 
even in terms of metropolitan currencies, and hence cause problems for the 
value of money in the metropolis. Therefore, even though such profit 
inflation does occur, the more favored means of suppressing ex post 
demand under capitalism, to prevent the manifestation of increasing supply 
price, is income deflation. A whole range of instruments are used to ensure 
that ex post demand for commodities with increasing supply price is 
suppressed, through a squeeze on the money incomes of me working 
people.’ 

The question arises: Working people where?’ The preservation of the value 
of money in the metropolis by preventing any manifestation of increasing 
supply price can be ensured through imposing income deflation upon any 
segment of the working population that demands the particular commodity. In 
other words, income deflation may be imposed on the working people either in 
the’ metropolis or in the periphery (or-both); in either case it would serve its 
purpose. But it seems unrealistic to imagine that the working people in the 
periphery would be spared while those in the metropolis would be squeezed. 
Tf anything, the social stability of metropolitan capitalism would require the 
very opposite of this, namely, to shift the burden of income deflation as much 

+<as possible to the periphery. Hence the. conclusion emerges: metropolitan 
capitalism necessarily imposes income deflation upon the working people of the 
periphery, including even upon the very petty producers whose products are. 
subject to increasing supply price ex ante (i.e., at unchanged rates of money 
earnings for them). 


» H 
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The fact that metropolitan capitalism necessanly imposes income deflation 
upon the working people of the periphery remains unaltered no matter what 
phase of capitalism we talk about, and no matter what else happens in that 
phase. Ít is a defining characteristic of imperialism. In an exclusively capitalist - 
world where even the “diminishing returns” activities are within the capitalist 
sector, such as the situation Ricardo had visualized, the term “imperialism” 
will have no meaning. Wage deflation within capitalism will then be the sole 
form of income deflation. But when there are other modes of production and 
classes that have a spatially distinct existence (such as in the tropical land- 
mass or the penphery in general, as distinct from metropolitan capitalism that 
is primarily located in the temperate regions), then the imposition of income 
deflation has a spatial dimension too; and this spatiality has been’ traditionally 
referred to and captured by the term “imperialism.” 

In the ‘current period, when the weight of finance has increased, the 
urgency to preserve the value of money has become even greater. Hence the 
need to impose income deflation in general, and upon the working people of 
the periphery in particular, has become even more pressing. Impenalism, far 
from disappearing, has become even more significant. That a segment of the 
periphery’s bourgeoisie has become integrated with metropolitan capital, that 
some countries in the periphery have experienced high “growth,” and that the 
working people in the metropolis are now experiencing income deflation to a 
far greater extent than before, are all differences to be registered regarding the 
contemporary capitalist world in contrast with its past. But having registered 
them, we must also make clear that they make not an iota of difference to the 
reality of imperialism, i.e., to the fact of the imposition of income deflation by 
metropolitan capital on the working people of the penphery. 

It may seem to some that this reality of impenalism is only in focus when 
we are looking at the limited sphere of agriculture, as we have been doing so 
far. Quite apart from the fact that, in the global picture that sphere is far from 
limited, all that has been said so far about agriculture, especially the products 
of the tropical land-mass, holds equally for extractive industries. The 
imposition of income deflation upon the working people of the periphery is 
also a means of ensuring that the problem of increasing supply price does not 
manifest itself with regard to the products of extractive industries. 

Extractive industries however have an additional specificity. Unlike a land- 
mass cultivated by vast numbers of peasants, minerals are to be found in specific 
locations whose ownership can be easily monopolized. Metropolitan capital 
therefore always tries to monopolize this ownership. In a period of inter—+ 
imperialist rivalry, there is rivalry among the different segments of metropolitan 
capital to acquire ownership, not just of actual mineral sources but even of 
potential ones, as V.I. Lenin had argued. But in periods: like the present, 
globalization—which leads to the formation of an international finance capital, 
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as distinct from a mere intemmational agreement between national finance 
capitals, such as Karl Kautsky had visualized—mutes inter-imperialist rivalnes 
generally, including rivalry for ownership and control over actual and potential 
sources of mineral wealth. Its being brought under the neoliberal regime, as 
opposed to being under the control of the periphery’s state, is generally insisted 
upon by all shades of metropolitan capital. 


The old imperialism, 1.e., imperialism with colonies, used the colonial state 
to impose income deflation upon the working people of the periphery, so that 
their absorption of what the periphery itself produced could be curtailed and 
the commodities so released could either be directly taken to the metropolis, or 
could make way for the production of other commodities demanded by the 
metropolis, towards which the land hitherto used for their production could 
shift. The two main forms of income deflation were: the colonial taxation 
system, with a large part of the revenue being used to buy these commodities, 
which thus accrued gratis to the colonial power as the “drain of surplus” 
mentioned earlier; and the creation of unemployment through the destruction 
of local crafts by imports from the metropolis, i.e., the process of 
“deindustrialization” mentioned earlier. “Deindustrialization” also directly 
released commodities hitherto locally absorbed, such as raw materials used up 
in textile production and food grains that had gone into the subsistence of the 
now displaced petty producers. 

The old impenalism had the “advantage” that the leading metropolitan 
power of the time, Britain, could keep its economy open to the goods of the 
then newly industrializing countries, without getting indebted. On the contrary, 
it became the largest capital exporter in the years before the First World War. 
For at least four decades up to 1928, India had the second largest export 
surplus in the world (second only to the United States), and this despite the 
imports of goods that caused domestic deindustnalization. But this export 
surplus was entirely appropriated by Britain not only to pay for its current 
account deficit with continental Europe, North America, and regions of 
recent European settlement, but also to allow it to export capital to these 
regions.” This contrasts with the position of the leading metropolitan power of 
today, the United States, which is also the most highly indebted country in 
the world, with a rapidly growing debt. The difference between the two 
situations arises because colonial markets and colonial “drain” can no longer 
play the same role as before, though no doubt the phenomena of market 
encroachment and drain of surplus continue, the latter in the form inter alia of 
super-profits from technological monopoly, now institutionalized by the 
TRIPS (Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights) agreement. 

The reduced importance of the drain of surplus and of the markets of the 
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periphery anses not just because of political decolonization, but also beçause 
the scope for further encroaching on these markets that have already been 
penetrated is limited, while the current needs of metropolitan capitalism are 
enormous. In contemporary capitalism, in contrast to the colonial period, the — 
enforcement of neoliberal policies is the chief means. of imposing income ` 
deflation on the working people of the periphery. There are at least five ways in 
which these policies bring about income deflation for the working people 1 in 
the periphery. The most obvious is through a massive increase in income 
inequalities. The large labor reserves that exist in the periphery in countries 
like India, China, Indonesia, and Bangladesh, far from getting used up, 
actually increase in relative size, which keeps down the real wages not only of 
the working people in the periphery, but also of the workers in the metropolis. 
This is because the workers in the metropolis now have to compete with those 
in the periphery. Metropolitan capital has a new willingness, that did not exist 
. earlier, to move to the penphery and set up production units to meet 
metropolitan (instead of local) needs. The vector of world real wages therefore 
does not show any increase; it even decreases.° But labor productivity 
increases everywhere, resulting in a nse in the share of surplus. This imposes 
income deflation on the working people, even while creating a tendency 
towards global “under-consumption.” 

The second way in which income deflation is imposed on them under 
neoliberalism is through the government’s fiscal measures. Given the fact that 
economies get opened to global capital flows, including global financial flows, 
governments vie with one another to offer fiscal concessions to globalized — 
capital to entice it to locate plants on their soils for bringing about 
“development.” At the same time, since “fiscal responsibility” enjoins a limit 
on the relative ‘size of the fiscal deficit, tax concessions to capital are 
necessarily matched by cuts in social expenditures, transfers to the poor, food 
subsidies, and public provisioning of essential services like health and 
education, all of which hurt the working people, and all of which reduce in 
real terms the purchasing power in their hands. Income deflation restricts their 
consumption of essential goods like food grains, so that the use of the limited 
land-mass for meeting the demands of the nch becomes possible without 
posing any threat to the value of money. What accompanies this process, 
however, is growing hunger among people. 

The following figures illustrate the point. Taking the world as a whole, 
between the triennium 1979-1981 and the triennium 1999—2001, per 
capita cereal output (average annual output divided by population of the 
middle year) fell from 355 to 344 kilograms.’ With the world per capita 
income rising, since the income elasticity of demand for cereals is positive 
and since no major stock decumulation took place in the latter period 
compared to the former, one would have expected a significant increase in 
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cereal prices over these two decades, and hence also a shift in the terms of 
trade in favor of cereals vis-a-vis manufacturing. In fact, these terms of trade 
declined for cereals by 46 percent over these two decades!° The virulence of 
the income deflation imposed upon the working people, especially in the 
periphery, may be gauged from this. 

The third way is through a reduction in the share of the petty producers in 
the aggregate value added in the entire chain from the harvest to the retail 
market. This occurs because petty traders with little bargaining strength, and 
government marketing agencies that earlier existed to give a “fair” share to 
producers, are increasingly replaced by monopoly capitalists, including 
multinational corporations. 

The fourth way is through a continuation of the colonial process of 
displacement of local petty producers and local petty traders by big business, 
mcluding multinational corporations. The phenomenon of deindustnalization 
now spreads to the tertiary sector as well, where Walmart and other 
corporations precipitate a new round of displacement-cum-unemployment. 
Such a fate also awaits craftsmen, fishermen, and a host of petty producers. 

The fifth and the last way is in many ways the most significant: the 
unleashing of a process of primitive accumulation of capital vis-a-vis the 
peasantry, where large capital, in the name of “development” and 
“infrastructure,” takes over not just common or government land, but even 
that belonging to the peasants at “throwaway” prices. The imposition of 
iricome deflation on the peasantry affects not just the demand side but also the . 
supply side of agricultural commodities. However, this only means that, for 
the preservation of the value of money, the squeeze on demand has to be even 
greater. 

Globalization thus greatly accelerates the process of separation of petty 
producers from their means of production. At the same time, it also adds to 
the size of the global reserve army of labor, and helps to ensure that it does 
not get depleted.’ 


IV 


The existence of a pool of unemployed and underemployed Jabor itself 
acts as a measure of income deflation—but it also prevents any possibility of a 
money wage-push, a prevention that is vital for the preservation of the value of 
money.” 

The usual discussion of the role of the reserve army in the Marxist 
tradition has tended to emphasize the restraint it places on real wages, and 
hence the fact that it keeps the process of exploitation going. This is the way 
that Marx himself discussed the subject. But while changes in money and real 
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wages went together in Marx’s theory (as he was focusing on a universe with 
“commodity money’), in a world with credit money, these two changes need 
not go together. It is not enough in such a world that there should be a 
restraining factor, from the point of view of capital, upon the level of real | 
wages; there should also be a restraining factor upon the level of money wages. 

The reserve army in such a world therefore plays the role of stabilizing 
the monetary system by keeping down the level of money wages. It does not 
just preserve the process of.appropriation of surplus value; it also keeps the 
monetary system going, for which of course the size of the reserve army has to 
be large enough. In the era of globalization, when the international mobility 
of capital links the wages of workers in the metropolis with those of the 
workers in the periphery, the reserve army itself plays a global role. Even if 
not located in the metropolis itself, it plays a global role by keeping down the 
vector of money wages across all countries, including the metropolis, and 
imparting stability to the metropolitan monetary system. The maintenance of a 
global reserve army thus complements the process of income deflation and is 
an integral part of the operation of imperialism. 

The global reserve army is in general spontaneously reproduced—-and 
has even increased in relative size—in the era of globalization. The 
increasing global income inequalities raise ceteris paribus the rate of growth 
of labor productivity. This is because the rich, on average, not only demand 
less employment-intensive products than the poor, but also move to newer 
and newer products more rapidly, which typically are less and less 
employment-intensive. Therefore, for any given rate of output growth, the 
employment growth rate slows down under globalization. 

True, the rate of output growth itself has been higher in some peripheral 
economies in the era of globalization, but even this has not been enough to 
prevent a relative increase in the labor reserves, as the term “jobless growth” 
used in the context of economies like India suggests.!! An even more important 
source for replenishing and enlarging the reserve army is, as we have seen, the 
process of primitive accumulation of capital, which gets intensified in the era of 
globalization and throws vast numbers of displaced petty producers on a job 
market where the rise in demand for labor is just not rapid enough. 

One implication of the foregoing should be noted: the non-depletion of 
the reserve army of labor in peripheral economies is important not just for the 
bourgeoisie of these economies, but for metropolitan capital as well. It follows 
that the belief that with growth in peripheral economies, a state of labor 
shortage will arise there sooner or later, putting an upward pressure on wages 
and hence eliminating poverty, is a naive one. Any such denouement will be ` 
associated with a collapse of the monetary system in the metropolis, which 
the latter will fiercely resist, along with the local big bourgeoisie that is now 
integrated with it. 
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Impenalism subserves a whole range of requirements ‘of capitalism, such as 
acquiring external markets and ensuring the supply of raw materials, without 
which, as Harry Magdoff had pointed out, there would be no manufacturing 
whatsoever, no matter how small its share in the gross value of manufacturing 
output.'? All these requirements persist in the era of globalization, but one in - 
particular comes to the forefront, precisely because of the overarching presence 
of finance, and that concerns the preservation of the value of money. A set of 
processes associated with capitalism in the era of globalization, which are not 
confined to the metropolis but affect the periphery deeply, spontaneously work 
towards this end. The intensified process of primitive accumulation of capital 
(which as Rosa Luxemburg had pointed out is not confined only to the pre- 
history of capitalism but accompanies it throughout its history); the 
replenishing and enlarging of labor reserves in the periphery because of such 
primitive accumulation and also because of the high rates of labor productivity 
growth within the capitalist segment; the pursuit of neoliberal policies, which 
unleash a process of income deflation quite apart from what ensues because of 
the increase in the relative size of the global reserve army, are all part of this 
phenomenon. All these processes, which enmesh the periphery in their web, 
constitute key elements of contemporary impenalism. All of them constitute 
impositions upon the working people in the periphery against which they are 
powerless to act, notwithstanding political decolonization, unless they delink 
their economies from a regime of liberalized capital and trade flows. 

It is often argued that during the 1950s, 60s, and ’70s—when the United 
States, as the leading capitalist power, engineered the overthrow of governments, 
from Mossadegh to Arbenz to Allende, that were attempting to acquire greater 
control over their natonal resources at the expense of multinational 
corporations——imperialism was a real phenomenon, but not so now. In other 
words, while imperialism was a meaningful term not just in the colonial era but 
even in the post-war decades, it is no longer so. 

. Our argument is precisely the opposite of this. Imperialism became visible 
because the dingiste regimes, that came up in former colonies after 
decolonization, sought in various ways to overthrow its yoke. They sought to 
acquire greater control over national resources; jettisoned the principle of 
“sound finance” even as they raised taxes on domestic and foreign capitalists; 
used the public sector as a fallback option in the event of capitalist resistance 
and non-cooperation; carried out “land augmenting” investment and technical 
progress under the aegis of the public sector, which obviated the need for any 
income deflation; and committed the state to the task of provisioning essential 
services. All this meant a loosening of the imperial stranglehold, which is why 
imperialism was so visible in opposing these regimes. 
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But with the imposition of neoliberal policies in the era of globalization, 
the scope for any independent action on the part of the nation-state against 
globalized finance, which can leave its shores when it pleases, gets greatly 
curtailed. Put differently, the third world state undergoes a change from the 

' dirigiste era to the neoliberal era: from being a state (even if a bourgeois state) 
that apparently stands above all classes intervening for the “social good,” and 
hence on occasions even on behalf of the oppressed, to one that promotes 
almost exclusively the interests of the corporate-financial oligarchy, which is 
integrated with globalized capital, on the grounds that its interests are 
coterminous with “social interest.” With this change in the nature of the state 
that is effected everywhere through the process of globalization, the need for 
any explicit imperialist intervention disappears (except for acquinng direct 
control over oil as in Iraq). In short, the invisibility of imperialism today means 
that it has become far more powerful, not that it has disappeared. 


Vi 


There is more to this power of impenalism than the mere possibility of 
capital flight. Globalization tends systematically to undermine all possibilities 
of resistance in the periphery against the hegemony of international finance 
capital. The growth in the relative size of the reserve army makes trade union 
action difficult, and labor nghts are undermined in the name of introducing 
“labor market flexibility” for attracting capital to boost “development.” It also 
gives rise to privatization of public-sector units, “outsourcing” of work to the 
unorganized sector, the substitution of casual labor for full-time workers, and a 
shift towards “domestic production” at extraordinarily low wages—all of 
which make organized workers’ resistance difficult. Simultaneously, the 
dispossession of the peasantry, and the income deflation imposed upon it also 
tends to make peasant action that much more difficult. The two “basic 
classes” therefore get weakened. 

But this only means that traditional forms of class resistance become more 
difficult to replicate, and new forms of resistance must be developed. To distract 
from the economic hardships they bring to the people under globalization, 
neoliberal regimes seek to find political props for their survival by promoting 
ethnic, religious, and other forms of sectarian strife in society. In doing so they 
contribute to a disintegration of social life. Such a tendency, however, also creates 
the conditions for an overthrow of neoliberalism, and a movement through stagés 
towards a transcendence of capitalism, as it increasingly makes clear to the 


people that the choice—as Rosa Luxemburg put it—is between socialism and 
barbarism. 
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Perspective” in Paul Bowles, et al, eds, National 
Perspectives on Gtobekzaton: A Critical Reader 
(London: Palgrave, 2007). 

. See Utsa Patnaik, “India in the World Economy 
1800 to 1935: The Inter-War Depression and 
Britain's Demise as World Capitaist-Eeader,” Socsa/ 
Screntist 42, nos. 1-2 (January-February 2014): 


when India’s GDP was apparently growing at over 
7 percent per annum, the number of those whose 
“usual status” is being employed increased at an 
anual rate of 0.8 percent, according to the 
National Sample Survey, which is much lower than 
the rata of growth of labor supply. 


12. Harry Magdotf, The Age of Anperiatism (New York: 


Monthly Review Press, 1969). - 


The British military occupied Egypt in 1882, as a result of twenty years’ 
operations of Big Business, never to leave again. This was the ultimate and ` 
final step in the process. of liquidating the peasant economy in Egypt by and 
for European capital.... The case of Egypt, just as that of China and, more 
recently, Morocco, shows militarism as the executor of the railroad building, 
irrigations systems, and similar works of civilization. The Oriental states 
cannot develop from natural to commodity economy and further to capitalist 
economy fast enough and are swallowed up by international capital, since they 
cannot perform these transformations without selling their souls to capital. 
Their feverish metamorphoses are tantamount to their absorption by 
international capital. . 

—Rosa Luxemb urg, The Accumulation of Capital 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1951), 437-39 
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Imperialism in the Twenty-First Century 
John Smith 


Introduction 


The globalization of production and its shift to low-wage countnes is the 
most significant and dynamic transformation of the neoliberal era. Its 
fundamental driving force is what some economists call “global labor 
arbitrage’: the efforts by firms in Europe, North America, and Japan to cut 
costs and boost profits by replacing higher-waged domestic labor with cheaper 
foreign labor, achieved either through emigration of production 
“outsourcing,” as used here) or through immigration of workers. Reduction 
in tariffs and removal of barriers to capital flows have spurred the migration of 
production to low-wage countries, but militarization of borders and rising 
xenophobia have had the opposite effect on the migration of workers from 
these countries—not stopping it altogether, but inhibiting its flow and 
reinforcing migrants’ vulnerable, second-class status. As a result, factories 
freely cross the U.S.-Mexican border and pass with ease through the walls of 
Fortress Europe, as do the commodities produced in them and the capitalists 
who own them, but the human beings who work in them have no nght of 
passage. [his is a travesty of globalizaton—a world without borders to 
everything and everyone except for working people. 

Global wage differentials, in large measure resulting from suppression of 
the free movement of labor, provide a distorted reflection of global 
differences in the rate of exploitation (simply, the difference between the 
value generated by workers and what they are paid). The southwards shift 
of production signifies that the profits of firms headquartered in Europe, 
North America, and Japan, the value of all manner of financial assets 
derived from these profits, and the living standards of the citizens of these 
nations have become highly dependent on the higher rates of exploitation of 
workers in so-called “emerging nations.” Neoliberal globalization must 
therefore be recognized as a new, imperialist stage of capitalist development, 
where “imperialism” is defined by its economic essence: the exploitation of 
southern living labor by northern capitalists. 

Part One presents the results of empirical analysis of the global shift Os 
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production to low-wage nations, and identifies its key feature: imperialist 
super-exploitation;' Part Two seeks to explain this in terms of Marx’s theory 
of value, first by visiting the debate in the 1960s and ’70s between — 
dependency theory and its “orthodox” Marxist critics, then by reflecting on 
V.I. Lenin’s theory of imperialism, and concluding with a critical re-reading 
~ of Marx’s Capital. 


Part One: Globalization and Imperialism 
The Globalization of Production and of the Producers 


The globalization of production is reflected in an enormous expansion of 
the power and reach of transnational corporations, with the great majonty 
owned by capitalists resident in imperialist countries. UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development) estimates that “about 80 
per cent of global trade...is linked to the international production networks of 
transnational corporations,” either as in-house Foreign Direct Investment 
(FDI), or as “arm’s-length” relations between “ ‘lead firms” and their formally 
independent suppliers.’ 

Export-oriented industrialization (or, from a’ northern perspective, 
“outsourcing”) is the only capitalist option for poor countries not endowed 
with abundant natural resources. Under its aegis, the “developing nations” 
share of global manufactured exports rose from around 5 percent in the pre- 
globalization period to close on 30 percent by the turn of the millennium (see 
Chart 1), while the share of manufactured goods in the South’s exports 
tripled in barely ten years, stabilizing in the early 1990s at more than 60 
percent. Chart 2 shows this dramatic transformation from the perspective of 
imperialist countries. In 1970, barely 10 percent of their manufactured 
imports came from what was then called the third world; by the turn of the 
millennium, this share—of a greatly expanded total—had auntie: l 

The U.S. auto industry vividly illustrates this. In 1995 it imported four 
times as much automobile-related value-added from Canada as from Mexico, 
just 10 percent more in 2005, and, by 2009, Mexico was the source of 48 
percent more value-added than Canada.* The relocation of production 
processes to low-wage countries has been at least as important to European 
and Japanese firms as to their North Amencan rivals. A study of EU- 
Chinese trade concluded that “the possibility of offshoring the more labor- 
intensive prodiiction and assembly activities to China. provides an opportunity . 
‘to our own companies to survive and grow in an increasingly competitive. 
environment,” while “Japanese electronics companies continue to flourish in 
American markets precisely because they have moved their assembly lines to 
China.” 

The result is a highly peculiar structure of world trade, in which northern firms 
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Chart 1. Share of Developing Nations in World Exports of 
Manufactured Goods 
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Sources: UNCTAD Statistical Handbook, http://unctadstat.unctad.org. The 1955— 
1995 data is from UNCTAD, “Handbook of Statistice—Archive: Network of Exports 

. by Region and Commodity Group—Historical Series,” http://unctadstat.unctad. org; 
accessed J uly 18, 2009, no longer online (data is in possession of author). 


compete with other northern firms, their success hinging on their ability to cut 
_ costs by outsourcing production; and firms in low-wage countries fiercely compete 
with each other, all seeking to exercise the same “comparative advantage,” namely 
their surfeit of unemployed workers desperate for work. But northern firms do not 
generally compete with southern firms. This simple, often-overlooked fact is 
obviously true of relations between parent companies and their wholly owned 
subsidiaries (that is, of FDI), but no less so of the increasingly favored “arm’s 
length” relationship: between Primark and its Bangladeshi suppliers, and 
between General Motors and the Mexican firms who manufacture more and more 
of its components, the relationship is complementary, not competitive, even if it is 
highly unequal. There are important exceptions, and indeed this peculiar structure 
is riven with contradictions, but the overall pattem is clear: there is North-North 
rivalry, and cutthroat South-South competition reaching race-to-the-bottom 
proportions, but there is a general absence of head-to-head North-South. 
competition——that is, between firms. Meanwhile, workers face competition across 


the global wage divide, wage repression, and an accelerating decline in labor’s4~ 


share of GDP in all countries. 
The globalization of production has een not just the production of 
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Chart 2. Share of Developing Nations in Manufactured Goods 
Imports of Developed Nations 
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accessed July 18, 2009, no longer online (data is in possession of author). 
commodities but of social relations in general, and especially of the social 
relation that defines capitalism: the capital-labor relation, which is increasingly 
a relation between northern capital and southern labor. The enormous growth 
of the industrial workforce in “developing” nations is portrayed in Chart 3, 
which reveals that, in 2010,.79 percent, or 541 million, of the world’s 
industrial workers lived in “less-developed regions.” This is up from 34 
percent in 1950 and 53 percent in 1980—compared to the 145 million 
industrial workers, or 21 percent of the total, who in 2010 lived in imperialist 
countries. 

However, with the partial exception of China—a special case because of its’ 
“one-child” policy, extraordinarily rapid growth, and as-yet-incomplete 
transition from socialism to capitalism—no southern economy has grown fast 
enough to provide jobs to the millions of young people entering the labor market 
and the millions fleeing rural poverty. 


-+ “Global Labor Arbitrage”—Key Driver of the Globalization of Production 


By uprooting hundreds of millions of workers and farmers in southern 
nations from their ties to the land and their jobs in protected national 
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Chart 3. Global Industrial Workforce 
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industries, neoliberal capitalism has accelerated the expansion of a vast pool of 
super-exploitable labor. Suppression of labor mobility has interacted with this 
hugely increased supply to produce a dramatic widening of international wage 
differentials, which, according to World Bank researchers, “exceed any other 
form of border-induced price gap by an order of magnitude or more.” The 
steep wage gradient provides two different ways for northern capitalists to 
increase profits—through the emigration of production to low-wage countries, 
or the immigration of workers from those countries. The International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) made this connection quite precisely: “The global 
pool of labor can be accessed by advanced economies through imports and 
immigration,” significantly observing that, “Trade is the more important and 
faster-expanding channel, in large part because immigration remains very ` 
restricted in many countries.”® 


What the IMF calls “accessing the global labor pool” others have dubbed 
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“global labor arbitrage,” whose essential feature, according to Stephen 
' Roach, is the substitution of “high-wage workers here with liké-quality,. low- 
wage workers abroad.” Roach,: then head of Morgan Stanley’ s Asian 
_operations, argued that “a unique and powerful confluence of three mega- 
“trends is driving the global arbitrage.” These are “the maturation of offshore 
outsourcing platforms.... E-based connectivity...[and] cost control.”!? Of 
these, “cost control”——that is, lower wages—is “the catalyst that brings the 


global labor arbitrage to life.” Expanding on this, Roach explains that, . 


In an era of excess supply, companies lack pricing leverage as never Be 
As such, businesses must be unrelenting in their search fòr new 
efficiencies. Not surpnsingly, the primary focus of such efforts is labor, 

. representing the bulk of production costs in the developed world.... 
Consequently, offshore outsourcing that extracts product from relatively low- ` 
wage workers in the developing world has become an increasingly urgent 
survival tactic for companies in the developed economies.'' 


This is a much richer description of neoliberal globalization’s driving force 
‘than the one offered above by IMF technocrats. We might ask, though, why 
Roach says “extracting product” instead of “extracting value”—capitalists, 
after all, are not interested in the product of labor but in the value contained 
in it. The answer, we suspect, is that “extracting value” would make it even 
more explicit that these low-wage workers create more wealth than they receive 
. in wages, in other words that they are exploited—a heretical notion for a 
mainstream economist. Roach’s observation also begs the question—just how 
do “companies in developed economies” “extract product” from workers in 
Bangladesh, China, and elsewhere? The only visible contribution these 
workers make to the bottom line of firms in “developed economies” is the flow 
of repatriated profits from FDI, but not one penny of H&M’s or General 
Motors’ profits can be traced to their independent suppliers in Bangladesh or 
Mexico; all of it appears instead as value added by their own activities. This 
conundrum, inexplicable to mainstream economic theory and therefore 
ignored, can only be resolved by redefining value-added as value captured; in 
other words, a firm’s “value-added” does not represent the value it has 
produced, but the portion of total, economy-wide value . it succeeds in 
capturing through exchange, including value extracted from living labor in far- 
flung countries. Not only is value capture not identical to value creation, as 
mainstream theory maintains, there is no correlation between them—banks, 
for example, generate no value but capture a great deal of it. Since a country’s 
“EDP is nothing else than the sum of its firms’ value-added, GDP statistics 
systematically. diminish the real contribution of southern nations to global 
wealth and exaggerate that of the “developed” countries, thereby veiling the 
increasingly parasitic, exploitative, and imperialist relationship between them. 
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‘T call this the GDP illusion.” 
‘Part Two: Theories of Exploitation 
Dependency Theory and its Critics 


- .. The first and last sustained attempt to found the theory of imperialism ‘on — 
Marx’s theory of- value was the dependency debate in the 1960s and ’70s. 
The rise-of “dependency: theory,” which sought to explain the persistence of 
imperialist exploitation following the dismantling of territorial empires, was 
-inspired by the anti-colonial and anti-imperialist struggles that swept through 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America following the Second World War. 

Dependency theory spanned a broad spectrum, from social democrats and 
bourgeois nationalists like Arghiri Emmanuel and Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso (later a neoliberal Brazilian president), who wished to remove 
obstacles to independent capitalist development in the South, to Marxists like - 
Samir Amin and Ruy Mauro Marini who argued in different ways that ` 
capitalism, being intrinsically imperialist, is itself the obstaclR—and some, 
most notably Fidel Castro and Che Guevara, went beyond theoretical cntique 
to lead revolutionary struggles against imperialism and its domestic lackeys. 
What this diverse array of reformists and revolutionaries had in common was, 
firstly, a recognition that “unequal exchange” between developed impenialist 
nations and what was then known as the third world (the Soviet Union and 
its ‘allies constituting the second world) results in a large-scale transfer of 
wealth from the latter to the former; and, secondly, that large and growing 
differences in wages and living standards between workers in imperialist and 
dominated nations reflect wide international divergence in the rate of 
exploitation (Marini’s theoretical contribution being especially 1 important with 
_ regard to the second of these). _ 

The implication—that the locus of the struggle for socialism had, at least 
temporarily, moved away from the imperialist heartlands to the subject 
nations— aroused resistance from “orthodox” Marxists based in Europe and 
North America, who argued that wealth extracted from the periphery was of 
peripheral importance and who denied altogether that workers and farmers 
were more intensively exploited in the South than in the North. Thus, in their 
1979 exchange with Amin, John Weeks and Elizabeth Dore argued that, 
“Since it is in the developed capitalist countries that labor productivity is 
higher, it is not obvious: that a high standard of living of workers in such 
countries implies that the exchange value of the commodities making up that 
standard of living is also higher.” ? Charles Bettelheim was less circumspect, _ 
arguing in his critique of Emmanuel’s Unequal Exchange that “the more the 
productive forces are developed, the more the proletarians are exploited.” 


Nigel Harris similarly argued that, “other things being equal, the higher the 
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productivity of labor, the higher the income paid to the worker (since his or 
her reproduction costs are higher) and the more exploited he or she is—that 
is, the greater the proportion of the workers output [that] is appropriated by 
_ the employer.” 

Dependency theory rose and fell i in the period prior to fe neoliberal era, a 
tme when “developing countries” exported raw materials and imported 
manufactured goods and when the globalization of production was still in the 
egg. Ironically, the hatching of this egg—the rapid exported-oriented 
industrial development in South Korea and Taiwan in the 1970s—partly 
explains why, in Gary Howe’s words, “dependency theory itself began to 
flounder,” since these early instances of industrial takeoff appeared to refute 
its insistence that imperialist domination blocked industrial development in the 
South.’® 

Nevertheless, dependency theory remains an essental point of reference 
for efforts to develop a theory of contemporary imperialism. The 
transformations of the neoliberal era have fatally undermined the Euro- 
Marxist argument. It cannot be seriously argued that the global shift of 
production to low-wage countries is of peripheral importance, so the response 
of the Euro-Marxists has been to ignore this altogether and leave the study of 
global value ‘chains and production networks to bourgeois social scientists. 
Meanwhile, their argument that higher productivity in the North means that 
higher wages are consistent with higher rates of exploitation has been negated 
by a simple fact: the goods consumed by workers in the North are, to an ever- 
greater extent, produced by southern low-wage labor. It is their productivity, 
their wages that substantially determine consumption levels and the rate of 
exploitation in imperialist countries. 

Still, these Euro-Marxist arguments continue to be advanced to the 
present day. Thus, Alex Callinicos argues that dependency theory’s “critical 
error is not to take into account the significance of high levels of labor 
productivity in the advanced economies,” while Joseph Choonara believes “it 
is a misconception that workers in counties such as India or China are more 
exploited than those in countries such as the US or Britain.” ” 

Yet extreme rates of exploitation in Bangladesh garment factories, Chinese 
production lines, and South African platinum mines is a palpable, directly 
observable fact, one that is experienced every day in the flesh by hundreds of 
millions of workers in low-wage countries. “Communism is not a doctrine but 
a movement; it proceeds not from principles but from facts,” said Frederick 
Engels.'® Wide international differences in the rate of exploitation, the huge 


‘global shift of production to where this rate is highest, and the tremendous 


southwards shift in the centre of gravity of the industrial working class are the 
new, big facts from which we must proceed. These are the defining 
transformations of the neoliberal era, and they are key to understanding the 
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nature and dynamics of the global crisis. Instead of using Marx’s comments on’ 
nineteenth-century production to deny the reality of twenty-first-century super- 
exploitation (and of the imperialist order resting on it), we must test Marx’s 
theory against these new facts, and use and cniically develop his theory in 
order to understand this latest stage of capitalism's imperialist development. 


Lenin and Imperialism 


The systematic blue of equality between proleianans: deriving Fom 
the systematic inequality between nations, was a central preoccupation of 
Lenin, who argued that “the division of nations into oppressor and oppressed 
lis] the essence of imperialism.” "19 I enin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, written’ in the midst of the First World War, was a guide to 
action, an attempt to lay bare the reasons for the capitulation of the mass 
socialist parties on the eve of world war, to show that the war itself was no 
aberration or accident and that i it proved the objective necessity of world social * 
revolution and the transition to a communist mode of production. Lenin 
identified those essential characteristics of capitalism’s impenalist stage, which 
were evident at its birth, in particular the concentration of wealth and the. nse 
of finance capital, its oppression of and predation on weak nations, and its 
rampant militarism. Lenin ‘could not have included a conception of how value 
is produced in globalized production processes because these were only to 
emerge in a later phase of capitalist development. The result is an inevitable 
disconnection, persisting right to this day, between Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism and Marx’s theory of value. Reconnecting them is a considerable 
task, here we have space only for a brief note on what Lenin regarded as two 
defining features of capitalism’s imperialist stage: monopoly and the pot A 
_ capital. 

Marxists in imperialist countries tage often ignored Lenin’s saustence on 
the economic and political centrality of the division of the world into 
oppressed and oppressor nations, dwelling instead on his arguments on inter- 
imperialist rivalry and. “in its economic essence imperialism is monopoly 
capitalism.” Monopoly is used quite promiscuously in both bourgeois and 
Marxist literature to describe phenomena pertaining to production, 
distribution, brand loyalty, finance, concentration of capital, political and 
military power, and much else. Most of these pertain to the distibution of 
value, not to. its production. A value theory of imperialism must distinguish 
between the two, and moreover recognize that the source of impenalist profits 
is not to be found in any form of monopoly—however big a role monopolistic 
corporations may play in helping to generate these conditions—but in supet” 
exploitation, which brings us back to the oppression of nations. 

In Imperialism, Lenin argued that, “The export of capital, one of the mös 
essential economic bases of imperialism...sets the seal of parasitism on the 
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whole country that lives by exploiting the labour of several overseas countries 
and colonies.”“'! This resonates powerfully with contemporary global 
capitalism, where imperialist transnational corporations share the spoils of ` 
super-exploitation with myriad service-providers and their own employees, and 

where the biggest cut of all is taken by the state. There is, however, an obvious 
problem with applying Lenin’s searing insight to contemporary imperialism. 
Companies like Apple and H&M export no capital to Bangladesh and 
China—their iPhones and garments are produced by arm’s-length pocne 
processes.” 

The nddle can be solved by focusing on the essence of the matter, ‘not the 
form (the export.of capital being the form). The imperialists, Lenin argued, 

` were compelled to export part of their capital in order to éxploit the labor of 
workers overseas because the imperialists’ accumulated wealth has reached 
such proportions that the gigantic mass of surplus value required to. convert 
their wealth into capital, i.e., self-expanding wealth, far outstrips the amount 
of surplus value that can be extracted from its domestic workforce. As Andy 
Higginbottom argues, capital export is intimately connected to oppression of 
nations: “The export of capital means that there must be a new type of 
capital-labour relation, between northern capital and southern labour, it 
means the export of the capital-labour. relation under terms of national 
oppression.” What is new is that capitalism’s evolution, especially since 
1980, has provided transnational corporations with ways to capture surplus 
value extracted from workers in low-wage countries without having to “export” 
their capital to those countries. 

To conclude this all-too-brief discussion of Lenin's contribution to the theory 
of impenalism, the outstanding task is the forging of a concept that unites its 
“economic essence’ (monopoly capitalism) and its political essence (the division 
of the world into oppressed and oppressor nations). Both of these must be 
expressed in terms of the law of value developed by Karl Marx in Capital. 
‘Together, this is the path to achieving what Higginbottom has called a new 
synthesis of Marx's theory of value and Lenin’s theory of impenalism. To arrive 
at the necessary starting point for such a synthesis, we now travel back another 
half a century, to make a secure connection with Marx’s great work. 


Marx’s Capital and the Theory of Imperialism l 


Dependency theory’s Marxist critics were ned “orthodox” because they 
based their rejection of super-exploitation and the “unequal exchange” arising 

_ from it on passages from Marx’s Capital that, on superficial reading, appear 
" to support their view. Marx devotes a short chapter of Capital to “National 
Differences in Wages,” which concluded that even though England’ s workers 
receive higher wages than in Germany or Russia, they may be subject to a 
higher rate of exploitation: “it will frequently be found that the daily or weekly 
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wage in-the first nation is higher than in the second while the relative price of 
labour, i.e., the price of labour as compared both with surplus-value and the 
value of the-product; stands higher in the second than im the first.”2* This is 
exactly the argument used ‘by Weeks, Dore, Choonara, and others, but there 
are three reasons why Marx’s ‘argument does not apply to contemporary 
North-South relations. 

First, each of the nations isd by Mar for his comparisons—England, 
Germany, and -Russia—were rival oppressor nations, each of them busy 
acquiring colonial empires of their own. The formally free nations of today’s 
global South cannot be regarded merely as “less-developed” capitalist nations, 
analogous to Germany and Russia‘in the nineteenth century. Second, late-. 
twentieth-century trade between impenalist and “developing” nations is 
qualitatively different: to late-nineteenth-century trade between England, 
Germany, and Russia. Back. then, not only did each worker consume 
domestically produced goods, each capitalist consumed domestically reared 
labor-power—this was an’ age before “value chain” subcontracting, 
outsourcing, etc. Third, Marx’s example assumed that capitalists in countries 
like Germany and England competed in the production of similar goods, 
whereas, as noted above, this is not so of contemporary North-South trade. 
The significance of this last point will be discussed below. 

Marx’s Capital was tasked with-comprebending the capitalist form of the 
value relation, in order to discover the origin and nature of surplus value, 
whereas the task before us is theoretically to comprehend its ‘current, 
imperialist stage of development. The level of abstraction required for Marx's 
project is evident from his statement that, “Even though the equalisation of 
wages and working hours between‘one ‘sphere of production and another, or 
between different capitals invested in the same sphere of production, comes up 
against all kinds of local obstacles, the advance of capitalist production and 
the progressive subordination of all economic relations to this mode of 
production tends nevertheless to bring this process to fruition.” Marx treated 
divergence of wages as the result of temporary or contingent factors that 
ceaselessly mobile capital and labor would erode over time, and which could 
be safely excluded from analysis: “Important as the study of frictions [“local 
_ obstacles” obstructing the equalization of wages] is for any specialist work on 
, wages, they are still accidental and inessential as far as the general 
investigation of capitalist ‘production is concerned and can therefore be 
ignored.” 
| Such a level of abstraction is clearly inappropriate for our tac in today’s re 

hidéously divided world, the premise of equality between workers assumed by ` 
Marx is profoundly violated: and cannot be dismissively ascribed to “local 
obstacles.” 
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“The Third Form of Surplus Value Increase”? . 

In the first volume of Capital, Marx analyzed in depth two ways in which 
capitalists strive to increase the rate of exploitation: by lengthening the 
working day, thereby increasing “absolute surplus value”; and by reducing 
necessary labor time through increasing the productivity of workers producing 
consumption goods, thereby increasing “relative surplus value.” In several 
places he alludes to a third: surplus labor time can also be extended “by 
pushing the wage of the worker down below the value of his labour-power,” 
but he adds, “Despite the important part which this method plays in practice, 
we are excluded from considering it here by our assumption that all 
commodities, including labour-power, are bought and sold at their full 
vaiue,””® 

“Pushing the wage of sie worker down below the value of his labour- 
power, is again mentioned two chapters later, during a discussion of the 
consequences for workers when “machinery...gradually seizes control of the 
whole of a given field of production,” with the result that a “section of the 
working class...rendered superfluous...swamps the labour-market, and makes 
the price of labour-power fall below its value.””” The contemporary relevance of 
this hardly needs stating. A huge section of the working class in the global 
South has been “rendered superfluous” by the inability of modem production 
methods to soak up enough labor to prevent rising unemployment, and this 
alone, even before we take into account the much: harsher labor regimes 
prevalent in low-wage countries, exerts a powerful force that makes “the price of 
their labour-power fall below its value.” 

In the third volume of Capital, : while discussing “counteracting factors” 
inhibiting the tendency of the rate if profit to fall, Marx makes another brief 
reference to this third way to increase surplus value. One of these 
‘counteracting factors, the “Reduction of Wages Below their Value,” is dealt 
with in just two short sentences: “like many other things that might be brought 
in, it has nothing to do with the general analysis of capital, but has its place in 
an account of competition, which is not dealt with in this work. Jt is 
nonetheless one of the most important factors in stemming the tendency for the 
rate of profit to fall.”” 

Not only did Marx leave to one side the eaen of wages below ne 
value, he made a further abstraction that, while necessary for his “general 
analysis of capital,” must also be relaxed if we are to analyze capitalism’s 
current stage of development: “The distinction between rates of surplus value 
in different countries and hence between different national levels of 
exploitation of labour are completely outside the scope of our present 
investigation.”*' Yet it is precisely this that must form the starting-point for a 
theory of contemporary imperialism. Wage-arbitrage-driven globalization of 
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production does not correspond to absolute surplus value. Long hours are 

endemic in low-wage countries, but the length of the working day is not the 

outsourcing firms’ primary attraction. Nor does. it correspond to relative 
surplus value. Necessary labor is not, in the main, being reduced thorough the 

- application of new technology. Indeed, outsourcing is often seen as alternative . 

to investment in new technology. It does, however, point to super-exploitation. 

As Higginbottom argues, “Super-exploitation is...the hidden common 

essence defining imperialism.... This is not because the southern working 

-© class produces less value, but because it is more oppresse and more 

exploited. ”?? 


Conclusion. ` 


Analysis of the empirics of neoliberal globalization reveals global labor 

` arbitrage, arising from the higher degree of exploitation prevalent in low-wage 
nations, to be its fundamental driving force. The central finding from our ` 
review of Marx’s Capital is that this. corresponds to the third form of surplus 
value increase, whose 1 importance was stressed by Marx yet which he excluded 
from his general theory. Here i is the only possible solid foundation for a 
renaissance of Marxism on a world scale. ‘This central finding also allows us 
to sée the place of the neoliberal era in history. In Grundrisse Marx comments, 


As long as capital is weak, it still relies on the crutches of past modes of 
production.....As soon as it feels strong, it throws away the crutches, and 
moves in accordance with its own laws. As soon as it begins to sense itself 
and become conscious of itself as a barrier to development, it seeks refuge 
.in forms which, by restricting free competition, seem to make the rule of 
-capital more perfect, but are at the same time the heralds of its dissolution 
and of the dissolution of the mode of production resting on it.” 


_- This is startlingly similar to Lenin’s argument that © acuta lie only 
e Hene capitalist imperialism at a defnite and very high stage of its 
development, when certain of its fundamental characteristics began to change 
- into their opposites, when the features of the epoch of transition from 
capitalism to a higher social and economic system had taken shape and 
_ revealed themselves in all spheres.”** The rise of capitalism depended on the 
most barbaric forms of “primitive accumulation,” such as the transportation of 


‘millions of African slaves, colonial plunder, and opium trafficking. When 


capitalism reached its adult stage and took full control over the production 
process, competition flourished and the inner laws of capital became expressed 
most fully. Finally, in its epoch of decay, capitalism increasingly relies on_¢ 
forms other than free competition—monopoly, vastly increased state 
intervention in all aspects. of economic life, “accumulation by dispossession,” 
imperialism—for its survival, but at the cost of distorting the operation of its 
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laws and erecting new barriers to the expansion of the productive forces. 

How does this chronology relate to the three forms of surplus value 
increase discussed in this article? In immature capitalism, increasing absolute 
surpliis value—extending the working day to and beyond physical limits—was 
predominant. Once capital took control of the production process, relative 
surplus value—technology improvements to reduce the time needed to 
produce workers’ consumption goods—became the predominant form, though 
at all times this depended on the persistence of much more brutal and archaic 
forms of domination, especially in the subject nations. In the neoliberal era the 
increasingly predominant form of the capital-labor relation is the global labor 
arbitrage, i.e., a means of appropriation whereby capitalism is able, via 
national. oppres¢ on, to force down the value of labor power in “emerging 
nations. This constitutes the third form of surplus value increase that is now 
the increasingly predominant form of the capital-labor relation. The 
proletarians of the semicolonial countries are its first victims, but the broad 
masses of working people in the imperialist countries also face destitution. 
Expanded super-exploitation of new, youthful, and female proletarians of low- 
wage countries rescued capitalism from the hole in which it found itself in the 

1970s. Now, together with workers in the imperialist countries, it is their 
mission to dig another hole—the grave in which to bury capitalism ane 
thereby secure the future of human civilization. 
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Highest Stage of 


There is some truth to the Leninist idea that the benefits of imperialism 
corrupt the Western working. class—not only in purely economic terms 
(through the exploitation of colonies), but also through the feeling of 
superiority that imperialism has planted in the Western mind. However, this 
is changing for two reasons. On the one hand, “globalization” means that the 
West has become more dependent on the Third World: we do not simply 
import raw materials or export capital, but also depend on cheap labor, 
working either here or in export-oriented factories abroad; we “transfer” 
capital from the South to the North.... Moreover, “globalization” means that 
there is a decrease in linkage between the population of the U.S. and their 
elites or their capitalists, whose interests are less and less tied to those of 
“their” country. Whether the [Western] population will react by adopting 
some pro-imperialist fantasies such as Christan Zionism or “the war against 
terrorism,” or whether it will rather increase its solidarity with the emerging 
countries of the South is a major challenge for the future. 

—Jean Bricmont, Humanitarian Imperialism: Using Human Rights to 
Sell War (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2006), 13-14 
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Imperialism and Anti-Imperialism in 
Africa 


Horace Campbell 


One of the most serious errors, if not the most serious error, committed by 
colonial powers in Africa, may have been to ignore or underestimate the 
cultural strength of the African peoples. © —AMILCAR CABRAL! 


When international media were broadcasting live video footage of 
Tunisians gathering in hundreds of thousands in front of the central office in 
Tunis of the long-terrifying ministry of home security, chanting in one voice 
“the people want to bring down the regime,” something had already changed: 
ordinary people realized they could make huge changes.” Weeks later, the 
Egyptian uprising removed the Mubarak regime that had been entrenched in 
power for over thirty years. Fearmongering, police violence, exploitation, and 
rigged electoral systems could not stop the wave of protests. The neoliberal 
forms of impenal rule that had destroyed the hopes of the liberation 
movements were under attack. In order to counter the possibilities for a 
massive breakthrough at the popular level, the Western forces mounted an 
invasion of Libya using the mantra of humanitarianism to disrupt, militamly, 
political and economic life in Africa. Later in collusion with the counter- 
revolutionary forces in the Egyptian military, Western impenalism sought to 
roll back the gains of people in the streets of Tunis and Cairo. NATO, as the 
force for the defense of the financial oligarchs, sought to squash all forms of 
ant-imperialism in Africa, but the NATO intervention and its catastrophic 
aftermath only strengthened the resurgence of anti-impenalist ideas among the 
peoples.of Africa. 

What developed on the streets of Cairo could not readily emerge into an 
agreed program for social change because for decades neoliberal ideas about 
making societies safe for markets and foreign direct investment had polluted 
the official intellectual spaces. Imperialism in Africa had matured from the 
cruder colonial forms and worked through the Bretton Woods institutions 
while unleashing divisive ideas on cultural and religious levels. At the base, 
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fundamentalist religious formations were die vanguard of n 
spewing ideas about the subordination of women and disrespect for peoples of 
different faiths. 

For the educated, authorities on colonialism such as Geoffrey Kay and 
Anne Phillips have led to a rejection of the scholarship of Walter Rodney’s 
book, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa.‘ Rodney had argued that 
capitalism and imperialism blocked the economic transformation of Africa. 
Figures like Kay and Phillips joined with colonial apologists such as Lewis 
Gann and Peter Duignan, who claimed that colonialism was beneficial for 
Africans, and that capitalism created underdevelopment in Africa because it 
was not exploitative enough.’ Even those who disagreed with the outright 
colonial apologists adopted the balance-sheet approach to European 
penetration in Africa. They argued that while there may have been excesses 
and unfortunate incidents, on balance, colonialism brought education, health, 
and sanitation to Africa. The barbarism of today’s imperialism is often 
neglected i in the, left schol arship of figures like Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri in Empire.’ 

Yet, Africa remains the space of the worst forms of exploitation of the - 
capitalist system and has inspired continuity in anti-imperialism from colonial 
times to the present. Today, in the twenty-first century, the older forms of - 
class mobilization of the national liberation era have exhausted their potential 
‘and there are new social forces that have arisen that are fighting for reparative 
Justice, peace, life, health, and the repair of the natural environment. These 
movements, and their anti-imperialist ideas, had kept the flames of African 
freedom burning. The upnsings of 2011 served to counter the pessimistic 
notions of Africa that had become an accepted part of Western imperial 
culture, and with the phrase “failed states,” repeated ad nauseam. The 
application of Marxst anti-imperialist thought in the work of Amilcar Cabral 
and Rodney now re-emerges as guide to a new wave of African anti- 
imperialism. 


Piracy on Dry Land 


We will simply state that imperialism can be defined as a worldwide 
expression of the search for profits and the ever-increasing accumulation of 
surplus value by monopoly-financial capital centered in two parts of the world; 
first in Europe, and then in North America. And if we wish to place the fact 
of imperialism within the general trajectory of the evolution of ‘the 
transcendental factor, which has changed the face of the world, namely capital 


and the process of its accumulation, we can say that imperialism is piracy :+4 


transplanted from the seas to dry land. It is piracy reorganized, consolidated, 
and adapted to the aim of exploiting the natural and human resources of our 
peoples. 
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When Cabral, the African freedom fighter, wrote that imperialism was 
“piracy on dry land,” he was continuing a debate that had started in the early 
twentieth century about monopoly capital and the export of capital.® Lenin had 
written in the midst of the First World War and had been very clear on the 
relationship between imperialism and war. However, what was disputed in his 
‘analysis was the question of whether there had been the export of capital to 
Africa similar to the massive export of capital to places such as Argentina, 
Eastern Europe, or the United States. An important book to propagate the 
idea of a non-economic, humanitarian impulse behind Bnitain’s impenal 
policies is entitled Africa and the Victorians by Ronald Robinson and John 
Gallagher. The book supposedly challenged Lenin’s theory about the export of 
capital by drawing attention to the fact that there had been no major export of 
capital to Africa by the time of the great war between the impenal powers. 
Robinson and Gallagher were not Marxists, but some Marxists like Bill 
Warren of the United Kingdom argued, on what were purportedly Leninist 
grounds, that capitalist imperialism, even in the form of direct colonial rule, 
performed a historically highly progressive role in non-European societies, 
economically, culturally, and politically: through capital exports it laid the 
foundation for a development of the productive forces’ and of a vibrant, 
indigenously rooted capitalism.” 

Rodney answered these criticisms of Lenin’s analysis with respect to 
imperialism as early as 1970, in his little-known essay “The Impenal Partition of 
Africa.” Lenin, Rodney pointed out, had never argued that the export of capital 
applied in his tme to Africa, which still occupied a marginal role—since the 
impenialist partition and penetration of Africa was so recent. As Rodney said of 
the supposed inapplicability of the export of capital to-late-nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century capitalism in Africa, “This is a contradiction of Lenin only for 
those who have not read Lenin.”'” It had its basis in a confusion of the partition of 
Africa with the full development of imperialism in the continent, rather than simply 
its necessary condition. In his historically based analysis, Rodney did not present 
imperialism as a uniform process but as a general historical process or tendency that 
took different forms m distinct regions based on varying circumstances, combining a 
myriad of economic, political, and cultural factors. 

Nonetheless, such questions do serve to highlight that Africa was not 
historically an object of the ‘export of capital, nor integrated directly into the system 
even in terms of economic dependency, until well mto the twentieth century. 
Rather it was relegated to the position of a natural resource and labor reserve, 
subject from the beginning to a particularly extreme form of extractivism. This was 

later developed more fully in the late twentieth century in the context of the 
emergence of independent African states, without, however, altering the essential 
relation. Moreover, this was invariably tied to cultural imperialism that “was 
imposed in the form of a hegemonic racism, rooted in the history of the trans- 
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Atlantic slave trade. Political, economic, and cultural forces imposed by the 
penetration of impenalism into Africa therefore all contmbuted to the historical 
process that Rodney descnbed as How Europe Underdeveloped Africa. 

The interpretation of ; capitalist imperialism as a force for cultural. aad 
economic progress. in Africa is an element in the neoliberal darkness that ` 
descended in the last decades, erasing the history of European imperialism in 
Africa and eluding the reality of impenalism today. In contrast, Cabral’s 
conception of “impenalism:as piracy on dry land” drove home the point that the 
looting and plunder, both’ during and after the notorious scramble for Africa, 
must constitute the beginning of all meaningful analysis in this area. The ongins 
of this system of pillage, and that of industrial capitalism itself, can be found in 
the European establishment of outposts for the trans-Atlantic slave trade. Karl 
Marx had grasped the importance of Afnca to global capitalist accumulation 
when he wrote in Capital that the “discovery of gold and silver in America, the 
extirpation, enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal population, 
the beginning of the conquest and looting of the East Indies, the turning of 
Africa into a warren for the commercial hunting of black-skans, signaled the rosy 
dawn of the era of capitalist production.” 

By the end of the nineteenth century, European capitalism had accumulated 
shonch military. and economic power to impose Western economic domination 
over most of Asia and the Pacific islands. The notorious scramble for Africa was 
formalized in the Berlin Conference of 1884—1885 that divided Africa among 
the European powers. Rodney pointed out that the imperial partition of Africa 
was merely the preface to its exploitation, which was soon interrupted by. war. 
Indeed, the increasing tensions between the major powers, often over African 
terntory, eventually led to the world war: this had been recognized before Lenin 
by W.E.B. Du Bois who had written on “The African Roots of War” in 1915. - 
While Du Bois and Lenin grasped the importance of the partitioning of Afnca, 
during the twentieth century the relevance of Lenin’s thesis to Africa was much 
disputed, with a focus on the export of capital question. In a little known essay, 
Rodney explained: 


Lenin is generally said to have professed an “economic” theory of 
imperialism. This gave rise to the cnticism that his theory was one sided, 
because Europeans carved up Afnca for several reasons, including 
economic; political, social-humanitarian, and psychological. Of course, ` 
Marxism does not concern itself solely with some so-called “economic” 
aspect of society. It is a world, view which perceives the presence of 
multiple variants within the complexity of human society, and seeks to 
. unravel their relationship with reference to the material conditions: of © 47 
existence. Lenin did not have to spell out this elementary Marxist position 
in everything he wrote. His essay on imperialism dealt with the question of 
the expansion of the.capitalist economy. The non-economic dimensions 
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were known to exist, and were regarded as secondary.” 


Rodney then quotes Lenin to zero in on the point of the non-economic — 
dimensions of imperialism: “The non-economic superstructure which grows 
up on the basis of finance capital, its politics and its ideology stimulates the 
striving for colonial conquest.”'* The importance of Rodney’s intervention 
was his highlighting of the deep ways that imperialism affected all the regions 
of Africa. Rodney excavated the pseudoscientific, religious, and cultural basis 
of racism, inseparable from the smug self-justified looting of resources in land 
and minerals. He added that in the period of imperialism, South Africa was | 
the laboratory where the virus of white racism was cultivated. Up to today the 

‘two most important non-economic dimensions that connect colonial and post- 
colonial imperialism are those of military force and racism. Military 
engagement is still very much present, with the French interventionist forces 
deployed in places such as Chad, the Central Africa Republic, Mali, and 
Côte d'Ivoire. The racism of the European Union’s complicity, indifference, 
and hypocritical response to the ongoing Mediterranean mass drownings 
needs no comment. 


Racism, Sexism, and Imperialism 


In his refutation of the bourgeois scholars who had written on the 
humanitanan motives for colonialism, Rodney was drawing attention to the 
fact that the nse of Western European racism had an economic base in 
society. That is, the time around the trans-Atlantic slave trade inspired a new 
conception of the hierarchy of human beings. The breakthroughs in science 
and technology in Western Europe during the nineteenth century contnbuted 
to ideas about scientific racism and modern eugenics. By the start of the 
twentieth century, the eugenics movement had refined concepts of white 
supremacy that polluted all aspects of social and economic life in Western 
Europe and North America. Lenin had wntten in /mperialism that, “the 
receipts of high monopoly capital...makes it economically possible for them to 
corrupt certain sections of the working class, and for a time a fairly 
considerable minority and win them to the side of the bourgeoisie of a given 
industry or nation against all others.” Lenin had drawn attention to how 
imperialism served to split the working-class movement in Europe by creating | 
opportunism and jingoism among the workers. The two linked aspects go 
together: imperialism creates the surplus that can be distributed to upper 
sections of the working classes, and racism directed against the primary victims 

«of imperialism, above all Africans, gives a psychological/cultural benefit to the 
entire European working class. In order to capture the hearts of the German 
working classes—and win them away from ideas about revolution and 
international solidarity—the Nazis stressed cultural principles about family, 
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race, and how the Volk were the foundation for German values. ‘It was: in 
Africa, against the rebellious Herero peoples of Namibia, that the Imperial 
German military carried out the dress rehearsal for the genocidal policies that 
were to explode after the capitalist depression of 1929. 

Nor were the British much better. The African massacres they perpetrated 
were many, and the racist system they instituted gave rise eventually to 
apartheid. John Mackenzie’s book Propaganda and Empire: The 
Manipulation of British Public Opinion, 1880-1960 detailed the instruments 
of ideological manipulation that bound the British working classes to imperial 
adventures, and motivated workers in Bntain to fight against other workers in 
Europe in the meaningless bloodbaths of the First World War. 

Both impenalism and colonialism were supported and even impelled by 
impressive ideological formations that include notions that certain people, often 
with no more in common than as inhabitants of a certain territory, require and 
welcome domination as well as forms of knowledge affiliated with domination. . 


We now know that imperialism projected masculinist thinking about power, 


violence, and male supremacy. Since the end of the last century feminist scholars 
have enriched our understanding of the masculinist and militarist components of 
imperial domination.” Edward Said’s The Culture of Imperialism helps us to 
understand the intricate relations between imperialism, race, patriarchy, and 
some of the most extreme: cultural forms of exploitation.'® Britain was the 
forerunner of cultural imperialism making Rudyard Kipling (famous for his 
notion of “the white man’s burden”) its poet laureate. 

Both Germany and Britain stood at the apex of the hierarchy of Westen 
imperialism and clashed in wars to dominate the planet.'? U.S. scholars drew 
from the intellectual cultures of Germany and Britain in their search for anchors 
for their own liberalism. Kipling’s “White Man’s Burden,” subtitled “The 
United States and the Philippine Islands,” was written specifically to urge on 
the U.S. war on the Philippines.”” 

For the oppressed peoples of the world, those now called peoples of color, 
imperialism was. refined by deepening a linear conception of human 
transformations that placed.Europe and capitalism as emerging out of an 
evolutionary process. White supremacy codified ideas about social Darwinism 
(“survival of the fittest”), rugged individualism, sexism, the inviolability of the 
market, private property, and the credo that “Everyone can make it.” The linear 
view of progress and modemity was also internalized by some Marxists in North 
America, who believed that revolutions in Africa and other colonized spaces 
required the leadership of the advanced (mostly white) workers in capitalist . 
countries. Linkages between class and ant-imperialist struggles were slow to ` 
. develop in such circumstances. Capitalist competition, jingoism, and chauvinism 
not. only precipitated one war, but the ideas of racism and genocidal violence 


exploded across the world in the Second World War (which was an imperialist 
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war, the expansive nature of which was prefigured by such events, as the 1935 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia). 

The emergence of the United States as the dominant imperial power after 
the Second World War further exposed the racist basis of capitalism and 
imperialism, because within the United States resided a large population that 
suffered from the superexploitation similar to that suffered by Africans in 


. Africa. Even today the growing anti-racist movement in the United States 


` 


lacks the breadth of the movement against the Vietnam War. In fact the 
enemy in both cases is exactly the same. The relevant point for an 
understanding of imperialism today is the reality that war situations emanate 
directly from acts of resistance to U.S. imperialist domination. Africa in the 
modern imperium has become a deeply racialized continent, integral to the 
maintenance of the essential culture of imperialism. - 

Said, a Palestinian scholar, wrote about the culture of imperial rule and 
the impact of imperialism on people’s consciousness. He joined Cabral in 
distinguishing imperialism from colonialism while at the same time linking 
capitalism and imperialism. Said had defined imperialism as “thinking about, 
settling on, controlling land that you do not possess, that is distant, that is 
lived on and owned by others.”2' He did not expend time on the financial and 
corporate forms of imperial domination as this work had been done for 
decades by Marxist and non-Marxist scholars such as Lenin, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Nikolai Bukharin, Rudolf Hilferding, and John A. Hobson. At 
the start of the twentieth century these writers had recognized the end of the 
old forms of competitive industnal capitalism and the emergence of financial 
and monopolistic capitalism. The concentration and centralization of capital 
throughout the twenteth century transformed capitalism and by the end of the 
twentieth century there were scholars writing about super imperialism and the 
New Impenalism.” 

The specific contribution of Said was the way that he brought out the deeply 
racist culture of capital which later exploded in the twenty-first century, in what | 
term the global armaments culture. This armaments culture connects the barons 
of Wall Street and financialization of the world economy to the arms 
manufacturers, the media and image managers, information and communication 
managers, military entrepreneurs, defense contractors, congressional 
representatives, policy entrepreneurs, university funding, and humanitanan 
experts. In this way modern impenalism represents itself in racialized forms that 


are represented to the citizens of imperialist states as agencies for doing good or 
«4 aiding Africa.” 


U.S. Imperialism, the Military Management of the international System, and 
Africa 


During the period of the Cold War, the United States managed the 
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capitalist international system through anti-Communist ideology (such as 
“totalitarianism versus democracy”) and, in Said’s sense, culture. With the’ 
collapse of the USSR in 1991, the prior ideological management of U.S. 
dominance became even less coherent, but military resistance was no longer a , 
major obstacle. In the post-Cold War era, the United States was now clearly ` 
willing to use military force to achieve political and economic goals. George 
H.W. Bush had launched a New World Order in the context of the Persian 
Gulf War, aimed at achieving geopolitical objectives G.e., control of the 
pivotal oil region of the world). A little over a decade later, his son George 
W. Bush invaded Iraq, in what is known in the United States as the Iraq 
War, to further these same objectives and to impress upon the subordinate 
imperial states such as Germany and Japan that the United States was more 
than ever the dominant force among global capitalists. The Persian Gulf War 
was made possible precisely by the absence of the Soviet Union from the , 
scene——and was prosecuted almost simultaneously with the Soviet demise. 
For Samir Amin this new imperial domination was set on creating conditions 
for global apartheid.” 

The emerging international financial system now extended U.S. global 
dominance in disguised and indirect ways, as well as cruder direct forms. 
U.S. treasury officials and agents who control the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and World Bank dictated “restructuring” interventions into the | 
internal affairs of supposedly sovereign nations. The resulting unstable system 
was so rigged that the U.S. dollar benefited from crises that emanated from 
the skullduggery of U.S. and British bankers.” In these moments of crisis, the 
dollar benefited as a safe haven for international capitalists. 

The barons of Wall Street now exercised direct control over the investment 
portfolios of the countries with large reserves of natural resources. The example 
of the wide-ranging activities of Goldman Sachs and its dalliance with the 
Libyan Investment Authority was one of the most recent examples of 
speculation and scamming, using complex new packages of debt obligations and 
interest-rate derivatives to appropriate the wealth of what had been the richest of 
the African states. Predatory capitalism has been most explicit throughout 
Africa with looting, plunder, massive violence, and the destruction of the natural 
environment. l 

For Africa, the pre-history of these last disastrous decades was the age of 
natonal liberation struggles, evanescent victories, and painful defeats. From the 
point of view of the anti-imperialist forces, the struggles in Indochina, southern 
Africa, and Latin America have shaped the politics of the international system , 
since 194526 Vijay Prashad agrees with Amin in placing. the volatile 
relationship between the North and the South from the period of the Bandung 
conference of 1955 up to the global financial crisis of 2008. In this period, the 
role of imperial military and economic force underwent substantial change. What 
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has remained constant has been the centrality of African resources for the 
European states. Belgium, Britain, and France had planned to maintain colonial 
territories in Africa and link African resources to the British Sterling and the 

_ French Franc. The Cold War had dictated that in spite of the post-colonial/neo- 

' colonial basis of U.S. political logic, the United States assisted the remainmg 
European colonialists to suppress freedom fighters in Africa. The United States 
had opted to leave European military forces to police the African economies. It 
was in this period that the United States established unified military command 
structures such as the European Command, the Pacific Command, the Southern 
Command, the Northern Command, and Cental Command. Each command 
covers an area of responsibility. 

When this global command structure was being refined, Africa was an 
afterthought. Hence, Africa fell under the- European Command with its 
headquarters in Germany. Africa had not been included in the geographic 

` combatant commands because it was expected that France, Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and other colonial powers would retain military 
forces to guarantee Western interests and keep “peace” in Africa. However, 
the collapse of the Portuguese colonial forces in Mozambique, Angola, 
Guinea, and Sao Tome, and the collapse of the white racist military forces 1n 
Southern Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), gradually led to a rethinking of this 
strategy. During this period the United States had labeled all African freedom 
fighters as terrorists; there was not one African independence struggle that the 
United States supported. After Congolese leader Patrice Lumumba was 
assassinated, for thirty-five years the West supported the brutal dictatorship of 
Mobutu Sese Seko in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Every credible 
liberation leader—whether Cabral, Eduardo Mondlane, Samora Machel, 
Thomas Sankara, Felix Moumie, or Chris Hani—-was killed. In’ fact, in the 
days when the United States was allied with Osama Bin Laden and Jonas 
Savimbi, Nelson Mandela had been branded a terrorist. This branding of 
freedom fighters as terrorists, and the propping up of apartheid and 
destabilization in Africa, is better understood against the background of the 
global politics of the Cold War. 

The special relationship between the dollar and sterling that had emerged 
out of the “Atlantic alliance” was eventually to see Bnitish financial 
institutions and the former British colonial territories fall under the domain of 
U.S. capitalism, as most African states now kept their reserves in the U.S. ~ 
dollar instead of the pound sterling. In South Africa, Britain’s most valuable 
sphere of economic dominance in Africa, developmental elements under, 

“apartheid were removed along with the regime itself, and replaced by a . 
neoliberal model that forced Britain to share control with U.S.-based 
corporations. and creditors. The case of subjugating French capita] was less 
straightforward. Under de Gaulle, France had let go of Algeria and Guinea 
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but clung on to the remaining African colonial areas with such tenacity that 
well into the twenty-first century the CFA (Central African Franc) still 
subjects fourteen former ‘colonies to the monetary control of the French 
treasury, while a dominating influence is. maintained ‘over military, cultural, 

‘and economic affairs. France khas acted like a gendarme of today’s: 
imperialism, intervening more than thirty times in Africa and most recently 


leading the charge i in the NATO destruction of Libya. 
l lessons from the NATO Intervention in Africa 


F Facing deep popular resistance to its dono the United States has 
promoted the view that Africa was a space for instability and a recruiting 
ground for international terrorists. Despite.this propaganda, leaders such as 
Mandela and Desmond Tutu had opposed the U.S. Afnca Command. 
Imperial forays into selected African -societies on the grounds of 
“humanitanan intervention” have both promoted and utilized instability, and ` 
kept Africa in:-the Western ‘imagination as a space for the legitimate 
pacification of uncivilized barbarians. Joseph Nye had used the formulation of 
“soft-power” to disguise the crude militarism of the United States, and some 
scholars have elaborated “humanitarian intervention” and “responsibility to 
protect” as useful ideological weapons to justify imperial military force against 
supposedly sovereign states.” This can be seen as psychological warfare 
against Western citizens who are invited to disengage with Africa outside of a 
patriarchal-philanthropic (tragedy of Africa) form, which serves to justify each 
and every Western invention.- [he emphasis on humanitarian intervention 
(the new. “White Man’s. Burden” philosophy) was intensified after the Wall 
Street crash and the rise of economic insecurity in Europe. The Libyan 
leadership had long shown an ambivalence to the West and their persistent 
economic nationalism. threatened Western imperialism, especially when 
~ Muamar. Gaddafi began a discussion about harnessing the financial reserves 
of Libya'-to be the- foundation for a proposed common African currency. 
NATO. invaded Libya under the pretext of protecting Libyans, but in the 
.- -Invasion and post-invasion enormous numbers of Libyans were killed—by the 

invading ` ‘forces and- then by those forces that succeeded Gaddafi—and the 
society. : is. now impoverished and overrun with marauding militias. The 
invasion was ideologically justified under the “responsibility to protect” rubric, 
to the applause of various liberals and even some Western “leftists.” 

. 1, Anica has been a weak front for NATO because, although there were many 
authoritarian leaders in Africa, the ant-imperialist traditions were so deep that 
. no major. African state could. offer the U.S. military a base for the Africe 
Command. Although the preferred form. of intervention and control have been 
the hundreds of thousands of. international .non-govenmental organizations 
(NGOs),.:a. minority actually spending their resources on useful .projects, 
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preparations for the use of military force have grown steadily. As a part of : 


Pentagon capitalism, and the promotion of high-priority military spending, a 


massive intelligence and surveillance system was perfected under the National - 


Security Agency to control all forms of information, including the fabncation of | 
terrorism to justify the deployment of military resources in Africa. Jeremy Keenan ` 


has documented the fabrication of terrorism by U.S. strategic planners and how . 


U.S. counter-terrorism initiatives yielded more instability in the Sahel.”* 

Even with the presence of some 5,000 U.S. troops, Africa is the least 
militarized of the continents. Melvin Goodman, in National Insecurity: The 
Cost of American Militarism, offers estimates of the numbers of U.S. military 
bases, lily pads, and forward positions, as, well as numbers of troops on land 
and sea, that are outside of U.S. borders.” In East Asia, there are more than 
80,000 U.S. military personnel. In Europe, there are more than 80,000 
military personnel overall, with 40,000 in Germany alone, 11,000 in Italy, 
and over 9,000 in Britain. In the Persian Gulf, there are over 15,000; 
11,000 are in Kuwait, while the Fifth Fleet, stationed in Bahrain, has over 
3,000 military personnel. This does not include the numbers of U.S. military 
personnel from the Central Command in the Middle East or those in 
Afghanistan. The two areas where the United States is weak militarily are in 
Africa and South America. 

Modern imperialism counters the persistent anti-impenialism in Africa by 
the deployment of NGQs and private military contractors. Recent exposures 
of the role of NGOs in subversion in Africa and Latin America (Cuba and 
Venezuela) exposed the role of nonmilitary personnel in work with a decided 
intelligence and military aspect. These NGOs are clearly deemed to be force 
multipliers for U.S. imperialism.*” 


Inter-Imperialist Rivalry in Africa? 


Inter-impenalist rivalry between the Europeans and the United States was 
subdued but persisted even after the Second World War. However it has now 
been submerged in the profound global changes that followed the breakdown 
of the Western financial system in September 2008.7! In the emerging global 
order, there is an incipient shift in the locus and configuration of economic 
power from Western Europe and the Atlantic powers that have dominated the 
international political system since the eighteenth century. This. evolving 
international system is part of the nse to prominence of societies in the 
ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations) formation andin Latin 
America. Prior to this period, Western imperialism,,. effectively, unopposed 
_ after the demolition of the USSR, pressured African states through structural 
adjustment programs imposed through the IMF. When the. U.S. Africa 
Command was being formed, J. Peter Pham wrote for the World Defense 
Review in the United States that one of the objectives of the new 
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militarization of Afnca was “protecting access to hydrocarbons and other 
strategic resources which Africa has in abundance, a task which includes 
ensuring against the vulnerability of those natural nches and ensuring that no 
other interested third parties, such as China, India, Japan, or Russia, obtain 
monopolies or preferential treatment.” 

With the rapid growth of the Chinese economy there has been an outcry that 
there is a new scramble for Africa, and that the Chinese are the new impenialists in 
Afnca. The appearance of books such as Howard French’s China’s Second 
Continent: How A Million Migrants Are Building A New Empire in Africa is 
indicative of the changing balance of power.” The argument of this book has 
undertones of “Yellow Penl” and threats from swarms of Onentals. Mention is 
made of land grabbing, Chinese investments, and the massive use of Chinese labor 
in Africa. This debate on “Chinese imperialism” in Africa has brought about a 
new challenge to progressives to grasp the nature of Chinese society itself and the 
future of China’s relationship with Western capitalism.” This debate has been. in 

the main: superficial, without reference to the dynamic changes in the modes of 
expansion of capitalism 1 in the period of financialization. It was earlier noted that 
Lenin wrote that in the imperialist stage- one of the distinguishing features of 
capitalism is that there is the export of capital. Yet it-would be simplistic to argue 
that China is imperialist because there are large-scale Chinese investments in 
Africa. In reality, the levels of Chinese investments in Africa lag behind the volume 
of Chinese investments in Europe, North America, or in Eastem Europe. 
Moreover, the emphasis of many of these criticisms is on investments by Chinese 
state companies, while the much larger, and more clearly exploitative, role of 
Western multinational corporations is rendered invisible in this accounting due to 
their private nature. Ironically, questions of Chinese impenalism in Africa have 
been coming primanly from the West and not from Africa, where Chinese 
involvement and quite different ways of doing business are generally viewed as a 
counterpoint to the collective imperialism of the mad. 

Where the Chinese state can be legitimately criticized is in relation to the 
exploitation of Chinese and African workers alike, and for its history of lack of 
respect for environmental standards. Indeed, the crisis of the natural 
environment in China itself has pointed to the fallacy of one-sided focusing on 

_the “development of the productive forces.” China has been so successful in 
opening its economy as a cheap labor reservoir for Western corporations that the 
future of Chinese workers now rests on an alliance with African and other 
workers to transcend capitalism. Chinese investment in African infrastructure 
has ‘at best created an imperfect alternative for Africa to the existing forms of 
U.S.-dominated international financial control, but is seen by the United States + 
as a threat and challenge. It is in a new ant-imperialist (particularly South- 
South) alliance across the planet that one can situate the call by Amin for the 
radical left to chart a new course beyond obsolete capitalism. 
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The call for a new anti-impenialist alliance is even more pertinent in the 
context of the pressures towards global war from the imperialist centers. One 
- hundred years after the start of the first imperialist war in 1914 there is great 
danger of another major international conflagration in a world where the 
United States, through its control of the dollar, has been able to capture value 
on a global scale and dominate the international political system, and now 
sees its dominant position under threat. One of the challenges of the present 
moment is to strengthen the anti-imperialist and peace forces in the United 
States to break the power of those sections of the U.S. ruling class who are 
willing to go to war to maintain U.S. imperial power. In this challenge the 
African population in the United States has a strategic role to play in concert 
with the global anti-imperialist forces; an advanced section of this population 
has long been in alliance with the anti-imperialist and national liberation 
forces in Africa. It is in this sense that the Black Lives Matter campaign 
becomes part of the global anti-imperialist chain and seeks to mobilize young 
citizens to counter the kind of manipulation by the U.S. military and 
intelligence forces who mobilized millions for the pro-intervention Kony 2012 
campaign. 

At the beginning of this paper we drew attention to the changed international 
situation and the ways in which the uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt brought to 

the fore new forms of political struggles. These struggles built on the long 
traditions of political organizing in Africa from the period of the youth of 
Soweto, who fought against apartheid, to the massive demonstrations that 
removed Hosni Mubarak in Egypt. These struggles called for international 
solidarity at a moment when the new forms of capitalist exploitation were leading 
to the globalization of apartheid. From the anti-apartheid struggles, a new 
conception of humanity emerged, that is the concept of Ubuntu, or linked 
humanity. Both Mandela and Tutu articulated the ideals of Ubuntu which was 
a direct challenge to the racist conceptions of the hierarchy of human beings. 
Tutu summed up its meaning when he stated, “It is the essence of being human. 
It speaks of the fact that my humanity is caught up and inextricably bound up in 
yours. | am human because I belong.” It is this juxtaposition of being against the 

` ontology of impenalist and racist domination that provides the foundation for the 
new kind of ant-imperialist solidarity. 

It is not by accident that it is the same energy—of the need to humanize 
the planet—that inspires the environmental justice movements in Africa. Tutu 
took the principles of Ubuntu into the struggles for climate justice and worked 

‘-with those who are seeking to heal the planet. These struggles merge with the 
international struggles for reparative justice. Out of these struggles for climate 
justice have emerged new global alliances, especially from the South where 
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there is now a common language of struggle. Activists from the global South 

are calling for the ant-imperialist forces internationally to make common cause 

against war in this moment of capitalist crisis. Experiences of the citizens of 

Nigeria, especially the Niger Delta, has expanded the global understanding of 

the rapacious activities of the oil companies. African activists have used the: 
experiences of the Niger River Delta to indict global capitalism in its 

destruction of the planet earth. ` 

One of the major areas of new international solidarity has been in the 
mobilization over environmental justice. However, in the areas of peace and 
reconstruction the traditional left movements have not yet grasped the 
machinations of contemporary imperialism. Because of the information and 
psychological warfare against the citizens’ of Western Europe and North 
America there is very little understanding: of the aggressive nature of U.S. 
imperialism. Hence, in the example of.so-called humanitanan intervention in 
Africa the traditional left was . basically silent; or worse, when NATO | 
intervened in Libya, and then supported jihadists in Syria. 

Pan-African solidanty of the kind. orginally promoted by Du Bois and the 
struggles for reparative justice link the future conditions of struggles m the 
United States to the struggles for peace and transformation in Africa. 
Progressives from the global South have been drawing lessons from the 
interventions in Africa and there is a clear understanding among African 
intellectuals of the nature of imperialist machinations in Iraq, Syria, and the 
Ukraine. From the time of the League against Imperialism in 1927 through 
the Bandung project and the nonaligned movement, the peoples of Africa 
have been in the forefront of anti-colonialism, anti-racism, and the struggles 
against apartheid. These traditions of struggle are maturing at a moment 
when the imperialists are ready and willing to foment warfare to save their 
social system. One of the many challenges for the global anti-imperialist forces 
will be to rise above the chauvinism and racism that pits workers against 
workers based on religion, race, sex, or nationality. The struggles for peace, 
reconstruction, and a secular Africa in the twenty-first century are part of a 
larger struggle to develop the audacity to make another world possible. 

A central conception in Cabral’s philosophy of revolution was that in 
Africa resistance was a permanent reality that constantly reasserted itself, and 
he insisted on “the indestructible character of the cultural resistance of the 
mass of the people when confronted with foreign domination.” He argued 
that, “Culture plunges its roots into the environmental hummus in which it 
develops, and...reflects the organic structure of society.” The indigenous- 
based resistance struggles growing throughout the world, and notably in the 
African continent, help to explain the growing mterventionism of imperial 
NATO in its renewed effort to control Africa and its resources. African¢— 
peoples, despite being exposed to the most barbaric forms of impenal 
penetration, have shown enormous resilience in turning cultural resistance 
again and again into renewed political struggles which speak to the world at 
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large, threatening the stability of the entire system “of Jid apartheid. African . 
anti-imperialism thus has a pivotal role to play in determining the framework . 
of history in the twenty-first century—and the possibility of a new world 


_ revolution.’ 
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Imperialism’s Health Component 


Howard Waitzkin and Rebeca Jasso-Aguilar 


Medicine and public health have played important roles in impenalism. 
With the emergence of the United States as an imperial power in the early 
twentieth century, interlmkages between imperialism, public health, and 
health institutions were forged through several key mediating institutions. 
Philanthropic organizations sought to use public health initiatives to address 
several challenges faced by expanding capitalist enterprises: labor productivity, 
safety for investors and managers, and the costs of care. From modest origins, 
international financial institutions and trade agreements eventually morphed 
into a massive structure of trade rules that have exerted profound effects on 
public health and health services worldwide. International health 
organizations have collaborated with corporate interests to protect commerce 
and trade. In this article we clanfy the connections among these mediating 
institutions and imperialism. 


Imperialism and Health 


Although it is a complex, multifaceted phenomenon, impenalism in simple 
terms refers to an expansion of economic activites—especially investment, 
sales, extraction of raw materials, and use of labor to produce commodities 
and services—beyond national boundaries, as well as the social, political, and 
economic effects of this expansion. Empire yields many advantages for 
economically dominant nations. For centuries, imperialism included military 
conquest and the maintenance of colonies under direct political control. The 
decline of colonialism in the twentieth century, however, led to the emergence 
of political and economic “neocolonialism,” by which poor countries provided 
similar advantages to richer countries as they had done under the earlier, more 
formal versions of colonialism. 

One fundamental characteristic of capitalist imperialism involves the 
extraction of raw materials and human capital, which move from the global - 
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South to economically dominant countries in the North. In the global South, 

“underdevelopment of health” follows inevitably from this depletion of natural 
and human resources.! Under ‘imperialist relationships, such extraction of 
wealth limits poorer countries’ abilities to construct effective health systems. 
These countries also face a net loss of health workers who migrate to 
economically dominant nations after expensive training at home. 

A cheap labor force also becomes an advantage for multinational 
corporations. The efficiency of labor became an important goal of public 
health programs sponsored abroad by philanthropies closely tied to expanding 
industries in the United States. The Rockefeller Foundation’s activities in 
public health, for instance, sought improved health conditions, especially 
control of infectious diseases, as a way to enhance the productivity of labor.’ 
Population-control programs initiated by the United States and other 
dominant countries also fostered more reliable participation by women in the 
labor forée.. Through public health initiatives, a healthier, more predictable, 
and more productive labor force could enhance the fortunes of corporations 
seeking to expand in the global South. 

Another thrust of imperialism has involved the creation a new markets for 
products, including medical products, manufactured^in dominant nations and 
sold throughout the rest of the world. This process, enhancing the 
accumulation of capital by multinational corporations, has appeared nowhere 
more clearly than in pharmaceutical and medical equipment industries. The 
monopolistic character of these industries, as well as the stultifying impact that 
imported technology has exerted on local research and development, has led 
to advocacy for nationalized drug and equipment formularies in the global 
South, with varying success. Such advocacy also has provided a framework for 
resistance to‘ trade rules that protect patents and therefore enhance the 
financial interests of pharmaceutical and equipment corporations that operate 
in such countries. 

Imperialism has reinforced international class relations, and medicine has 
contributed to this phenomenon. As in the United States, medical 
professionals in the global South most often come from higher-income 
families; even when they do not, they frequently view medicine as a route of 
upward mobility. As a result, medical professionals tend to ally themselves 
with the capitalist class—the “national bourgeoisie”—within these countries. 
They also frequently support cooperative links between the local capitalist 
class and business interests in economically dominant countries.’ The class 
position of health professionals has led them to resist social change that would 
threaten the current class structure, either nationally or internationally.” 

Even after the decline of formal colonialism, imperialism frequently has 
involved military conquest in addition to economic domination. Despite its 
benign profile, medicine has contributed to the military efforts of European 
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countries and the United States. For instance, health workers have assumed 
armed or paramilitary roles in Indochina, North Africa, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan. Health institutions also have taken part as bases for 
counterinsurgency and intelligence operations in Latin America and Asia.° 

The connections among imperialism, public health, and health services 
have operated particularly through several institutions that have mediated 
these connections: philanthropic foundations, internatonal financial 
institutions, organizations that enforce trade agreements, and international 
health organizations. 


Philanthropic Foundations 


Notions about chantable contributions by wealthy people to the needy 
date back at least to the Greek practice of “philanthropy,” but modern 
practices involving foundations with their own legal status began in the early 
twentieth century. Andrew Carnegie, who accumulated his fortune mainly 
through the steel industry, took a leadership role in the creation of 
philanthropic foundations. His philanthropic ventures began with the 
establishment of Carnegie libraries in small U.S. towns and cities. In writings 
such as The Gospel of Wealth, published in 1901, Carnegie presented his 
opinions about the social responsibilities of wealth.’ 

In this book, speeches, and other efforts to influence his fellow barons of 
capitalism, Carnegie argued that contributing to the needs of society was 
consistent with good business practices. According to Carnegie, philanthropy 
provided several advantages for capitalists, including the achievement of 
favorable popular opinion about capitalist enterprises and individual 
entrepreneurs. More importantly in Carnegie’s view, by contributing 
intelligently to address social needs rather than squandering one’s wealth, the 
business person also could assure personal entry into the heavenly realm— 
thus, the “gospel” of wealth. Among the book’s many notable features, 
Camegie distinguished between “imperialism” and the more virtuous 
“Americanism”: “Imperialism implies naval and military force behind. Moral 
force, education, civilization are not the backbone of Imperialism. These are 
the moral forces which make for the higher civilization, for Americanism.”® 
Through the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and other 
interconnected foundations, Carnegie acted to achieve the fruits he preferred 
` in the disposal of his earthly wealth and in his own heavenly future. 

An important early extension of philanthropic foundations to health 
involved John D. Rockefeller and the Rockefeller Foundation. With a fortune 
based in oil, Rockefeller emulated Carnegie’s philanthropic activities, despite +~ 
their conflicts in the realm of monopolistic business practices. Rockefeller and > 
associates moved to support public health activites and health services that 
would. benefit the economic interests of Rockefeller-controlled corporations 
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throughout the world. 
To foster this goal, the Rockefeller Foundation initiated international 
campaigns against infectious diseases such as hookworm, malaria, and yellow 


fever. Between 1913, the year of its founding, and 1920, the Foundation 


supported the development of research institutes and disease-eradication 


programs on every continent except Antarctica. For capitalist enterprises 
-expanding internationally, infectious diseases -proved troublesome for several 


reasons, which became clear from the wnitings of Rockefeller and the 
managers of the Rockefeller Foundation.’ First, these infections reduced 
workers’ energy and therefore their productivity; based on this perspective, 
hookworm became known as the “lazy man’s disease.” Second, endemic 
infections in areas of the world designated for such efforts as mining, oil 
extraction, agriculture, and the opening of new markets for the sale of 


_commodities made those areas unattractive for investors and for managerial 
personnel. Third, when corporations assumed responsibility for the care of - 


workers, these costs escalated when infectious diseases could not be prevented 
or easily treated. 

Addressing these three problems, the Rockefeller Foundation’s massive 
campaigns took on certain characteristics that persist to this day, not only for 
Rockefeller but also for other foundations, international public health 
organizations, and nongovernmental organizations. The Rockefeller 
Foundation emphasized “vertical” programs, initiated by the donor and 
focusing on specific diseases such as hookworm or malaria. An alternative 
approach could encourage: “honzontal” programs, to provide a broader 
spectrum of preventive and curative services through a well-organized public 
health infrastructure of clinics and hospitals. Rather than such broad public 
health initiatives targeting disadvantaged populations, the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s vertical orientation favored a so-called “magic bullet” 
approach targeting new vaccines and medications that could prevent and 
treat infectious diseases. 

A vertical orientation has continued in recent, large-scale efforts by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Gates Foundation, and other philanthropies to 
address public health problems like AIDS, tuberculosis, malaria, and most 
recently Ebola. The foundations often frame their participation as attempts to 
improve economic development by “investing in health,” a term first promoted 
by the World Bank.'® These initiatives usually encourage the participation of 
multinational pharmaceutical companies (which hold the patents for key 
medications and vaccines used in infectious-disease campaigns) and private 

surance companies or managed care organizations (which assume 
responsibility and receive payment for delivering services in “public- -private 
partnerships). 

Currently | the Gates Foundation has emerged as ie largest philanthropy 
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worldwide focusing on public health. Its efforts continue to target specific 
infectious diseases, especially AIDS in Africa. Together with the World 
Health Organization (WHO), whose limited budget the Gates Foundation 
helps fund, and various nongovernmental organizations also supported by 
Gates.and Rockefeller, philanthropies have invested heavily in the control of - 
infectious diseases through vaccines and other pharmaceutical products. In 
general, these strategies have left the insufficient public health infrastructures 
in many countries of the global South relatively untouched, while lavish 
spending has occurred to support programs on AIDS, malana, and 
tuberculosis. 

As a result, access to medical and public health facilities remains 
inadequate for people who often face desperate circumstances. The 
= contradictions of vertical programs, which persist as the legacy of the 
Rockefeller orientatton in philanthropic support, lead to bizarre and tragic 
situations that become well known to public health workers in the global 
South. In countries devastated by AIDS, for instance, patients sick with other 
serious disorders like cancer feign or even intentionally get infected by HIV so 
they can receive medical care in well-funded AIDS programs. And when 
severe epidemics like Ebola strike, the vertically oriented investment policies: of 
foundations leave countries in Africa without .an urgently needed 
infrastructure of primary-care clinics and hospitals to care for cnitically ill 
patients. 


International Financial Institutions and Trade Agreements . 


The framework for modern international financial institutions and trade 
agreements began after the Second World War with the Bretton Woods 
accords. These accords grew from meetings in Bretton Woods, New | 
Hampshire, involving representatives of countries victorious in the war. The 
agreements initially focused on the economic reconstruction of Europe. 
Between 1944 and 1947, the Bretton Woods negotiations led to the creation 
of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the.World Bank, as well as 
the establishment of -the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)." 

After E:urope’s recovery, these institutions and agreements gradually 
expanded their focus to the rest of the world. For instance, the World Bank 
adopted as its vision statement, “Our dream—a world without poverty.”” 
However, because the IMF and World Bank provided most of their assistance 
through loans rather than grants—and, in the case of the IMF, mainly 
established conditionalities that would open the door to private lending—thet 
debt burden. of the poorer countries increased rapidly. By 1980, many countries 
in the global South, including the poorest in the world, were spending on 
- average about ‘half their economic productivity, as measured by gross domestic . 
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product, on payment of their debts to international financial institutions—even 
though these institutions’ goals usually emphasized the reduction of poverty. 
Dunng the early 1980s, the international financial institutions embraced a set of 
economic policies known as the Washington Consensus. These policies,.mainly 
advocated by the United States and the United Kingdom, involved. 
deregulation and pnivatization of public services, which added to the debt crisis 
by reducing even further the public health efforts and health s services that poorer 
countnes could afford. 

Initially GATT aimed to reduce trade barriers among its sven E 
member countries by eliminating or cutting tariffs and other fees on exports 
and imports. The fairly simple principles of GATT included “most favored 
nation treatment” (according to which the same trade rules applied to all 
participating nations) and “national treatment” (which required no 
discrimination in taxes and regulations between domestic and foreign 
goods). GATT also established ongoing rounds of negotiations concerning 
trade agreements. 

From their modest origins in GATT, international trade agreements 
eventually changed into a massive structure of rules that would exert profound 
effects on public health and health services worldwide. As the pace of 
international economic transactions intensified, facilitated by technological 
advances in communications and transportation, ‘the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) in 1994 replaced the loose collection of agreements 
subsumed under GATT. The burgeoning array of international trade 
agreements encompassed under WTOQ—seen also in the current round of 
. regional agreements such-as the Trans-Pacific Partnership and the Trans- 
Atlantic Free Trade Agreement—expanded the purview of trade rules far 
beyond tariff barriers. Instead, the new trade agreements interpreted a vanety 
of public health measures such as environmental protection, occupational 
safety and health regulations, quality assurance for foods and drugs, 
intellectual-property restrictions pertaining to patented medicahons and 
equipment, and even public-sector health services themselves as potential 
barriers to trade. This perspective in trade agreements. transformed the 
sovereignty of governments to regulate public health and to provide health 
services. Together with regional trade agreements initiated by the United 
States, WTO has sought to remove both tanff and non-tariff barriers to trade. 
The removal of non-tariff barriers to trade has affected the ability of national, 
state, and local governments to protect public health and medical services. 

While tariff barriers to trade involve financial methods of protecting 
national industries from competition by foreign corporations, including import 
taxes, “non-tariff barriers” refer to non-financial laws and regulations affecting 
trade, particularly those that governments use to assure accountability and 
quality. In over 900 pages of rules, the WTO set criteria for permissible or 
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impermissible non-tariff barriers, such as domestic policies governing 
environmental protection, food safety, and health services. While aiming to 
achieve “free” trade across borders, the rules in trade agreements limit 
governments’ regulatory authority over trade while enhancing the authority of 
international financial institutions and trade organizations. "* 

WTO rules (under general exceptions of GATT, Article XX) permit 
national and subnational “measures necessary to protect human, animal or 
plant life or health,” but other provisions make this exception difficult to 
sustain in practice.” For example, a country could be required to prove that 
its laws and regulations comprise the alternatives least restrictive to trade, and 
that they are not in fact disguised barriers to trade.'° These rules also restrict 
public subsidies, particularly those designated for domestic health programs 
and institutions, as potentially “trade distortive.” Requiring that such 
subsidies apply equally to domestic or foreign companies that provide services 
under public contracts preempts public policies that direct subsidies to 
domestic a and to public programs. . 

With relevance to public health, a key WTO provision requires 
“harmonization,” which seeks to reduce variation in nations’ regulatory 
standards for goods and services.” Proponents argue that harmonization 
can motivate some countries in the global South to initiate labor and 
environmental standards where none previously existed.'® However, 
harmonization also can lead to erosion of existing standards, since it requires 
uniform global standards at the level least restrictive to trade.'? WTO 
encourages national governments to harmonize standards on issues as 
diverse as truck safety, pesticides, worker safety, community nght-to-know 
laws about toxic hazards, consumer rights regarding essential services, 
banking and accounting standards, informational labeling of products, and 
pharmaceutical testing standards. 

WTO and regional agreements such as the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) supersede member countries’ internal laws and 
regulations, including those governing health. Under these agreements, 
governments at all levels faced a loss of sovereignty in policy making pertinent 
to public health and health services. Traditionally, government agencies at the’ 
federal, state, county, and municipal levels maintain responsibility for 
protecting public health by assuring safe water supplies, controlling. - 
environmental threats, and monitonng industries for occupational health 
conditions. Trade agreements can reduce or eliminate such governmental 
activities, because the agreements treat these activities as potential barriers to 
trade. 

For disputes, an appointed tribunal, rather than a local or jakona 
government, determines whether a challenged policy conforms to the rules of 
WTO or a regional trade agreement. The tribunal includes experts in trade 
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but not necessarily in the subject matter of the cases, such as health or safety, 
or in the laws of the contesting countries. Documents and hearings remain 
closed to the public, press, and state and local elected officials. Because trade 
agreements ` treat federal governments as the only pertinent level of. 
participation, only representatives of contesting countnes can participate in the 
hearings, in addition to “experts” whose participation the tribunal requests. 


Table 1. Examples of Actions under International Trade Agreements 
that Affect Public Health 


Occupational | Under Chapter 1! of the North American Free Trade Agreement 

& (NAFTA), the Metalclad Corporation of the United States successfully 

Environmental | sued the government of Mexico for damages after the state of San Luis 

Health Potosi prohibited Metalclad from re-opening a toxic waste dump. The 
Methanex Corporation of Canada sued the U.S. govemment in a 
challenge of environmental protections against a carcinogenic gasoline 
additive, methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE), banned by the state of 
California. 

Access to Acting on behalf of pharmaceutical corporations, the U.S. government 

Medications invoked the Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property 
Rights (TRIPS) of WTO in working against attempts by South Africa, 
Thailand, Brazil, and India to produce low-cost, anti-retroviral medications 
effective against AIDS. 

Safety and Canada challenged France’s ban on asbestos imports nader WTO's 

Quality Agreement on Technical Barners to Trade (TBT). Although a WTO 

of Products tribunal initially approved Canada’s challenge, an appeal tribunal reversed 
the decision after international 

Safety & | On behalf of the beef and biotechnology industries, the United States and 

Quality of © Canada successfully challenged the European Union’s ban of beef treated 

Food with artificial hormones under the WTO Agreement on the Application of 
Sanitary and Phyto-Sanitary Standards (SPS). The European Union still 
pays the United States and Canada more than $120 million annually in 
extra tanffs imposed due to the EU’s decision to limit importation of 
hormone-treated beef. 

Medical & The WTO General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) removes 

Public restrictions on corporate involvement in public hospitals, water, and 

Health ‘| sanitation systems. GATS affects state and national licensing requirements 

Suvices for professionals and can facilitate challenges to national health programs 
that limit participation by for-profit corporations. 





If a tribunal finds that a domestic law or regulation does not conform to 
the rules of WTO or a regional trade agreement, the tribunal orders that the 
disputed transaction proceed despite the wishes of government officials or 
_public health experts. If a country fails to comply, WTO or the commission 
with authority over a regional agreement like NAFTA can impose financial 
penalties and can authonze the “winning” country to apply trade sanctions 
against the “losing” country in whatever sector the winner chooses until the 
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tribunals, for instance, corporations and even individual investors have caused 
governments to suffer financial consequences and trade sanctions because of 
their efforts to pursue traditional public health functions. As they grapple with 
imposed sanctions, losing countries usually succumb to pressures for » 

eliminating or changing the laws or regulations in question and not enacting 
similar ae in the future. ` 

Table 1 gives examples of decisions under trade agreements that have 

affected public health and health services. The table shows the immense scope 
of trade agreements’ health-related impacts. Trade agreements like the Trans- 
Pacific Partnership and the Trans-Atlantc Free Trade Agreement, still 
under negotiation as the Obama Administration’s two major trade initiatives, 
contain provisions that similarly remove or constrain governments’ ability to 
protect public health. 


International Health Organizations 


The first approach to international public health organization arose in. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. To block people from leaving or entering 
geographical areas affected by epidemics of infectious diseases, some 
governments established local, national, and international cordons sanitaires— 
guarded boundaries. Governments also imposed maritime quarantines that 
prevented ships from entering ports after visiting regions where epidemics 
were occurring. “Sanitary” authorities arose mostly on an ad hoc basis and 
remained active mainly when epidemics were present or.anticipated.”' 

With the rise of export economies and the expansion of international trade 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, conventional maritime 
public health went into decline. Instead, concerns about infectious diseases as 
detrimental to trade in the expanding reach of capitalist enterprise became a 
motivation for international cooperation in public health. An incentive for 
redesigning international public health emerged from a need to protect ports, 
investments, and land holdings such as plantations from infectious diseases. 

The first formal international health organization arose in the Americas. 
Founded in 1902 in Washington, D.C., explicitly as a mechanism to protect 
trade and investments from the burden of disease, the International Sanitary 
Bureau focused on the prevention and control of epidemics.“ Mosquito- 
eradication campaigns and the implementation of a vaccine against yellow fever 
occupied public health professionals in this organization throughout the early 
twentieth century. During that period, plans proceeded for the construction of 
the Panama Canal, the development of agricultural enterprises in the “banana:4~ 
republics” of Central and northern South America, and the extraction of 
mineral resourc 

es as raw matenals for industrial production from such areas as southern 
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Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, and Brazil. Work in the tropics demanded 
public health initiatives against mosquito-borne diseases like yellow fever and 
malaria, parasitic illnesses like hookworm, and the more common viral and 
bacterial illnesses like endemic diarrhea. 

As the first modern international health organization, the -International 
Sanitary Bureau devoted much of its early activities to infectious disease 
surveillance, prevention, and treatment, largely to protect trade and economic 
activites throughout the Americas. Later, during the 1950s, the International 
Sanitary Bureau ‘became the Regional Office for the Americas of the WHO 
and in 1958 changed its name to the Pan American Health Organization 
(PAHO). Subsequently, PAHO’s public health mission broadened.” 
However, PAHO has retained a focus on the protection of trade until the 
present day, and in general it supports the provisions of international trade 
agreements. 

WHO emerged in 1948, as one of the component sub-organizations of 
the United Nations. Prevention and control of infectious disease epidemics 
remained a key objective throughout its history, but WHO did not frame its 
purpose in controlling infectious diseases as a way to protect trade and 
international economic transactions—as PAHO had done during its early 
history. Instead, during the 1970s, WHO prontized the improved 
distribution of health services, especially primary health care. This orientation 
culminated in the famous WHO declaration on primary health care, issued at 
an international conference at Alma-Ata, USSR, in 1978.4 As the principle 
of universal entitlement to primary care services became one of WHO's 
priorities, the organization advocated programs for improving access to care, 
especially in the poorest countries. This “horizontal” vision of public health 
policy gained substantial support worldwide, at least for a brief time. 

However, during the 1980s, WHO entered a chronic financial crisis 
produced largely because of the fragile financing provided for by its parent 
organization, the United Nations. Because of ideological opposition to several 
programs operated by component organizations of the United Nations, 
especially those of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), the Reagan administrahon withheld large 
portions of annual dues to the United Nations. As a result, the United 
Nations began to experience increasing budgetary shortfalls, which it needed 
to pass on to its component organizations, including WHO. 

Into this financial vacuum entered the World Bank, which began’ to 
provide a large part of WHO's budget. (Because WHO does not release 
kits budget publicly, the precise degree of its dependency on the World Bank 
remains difficult to determine.) As WHO's financial base shifted more 
toward the World Bank and away from the United Nations, its policies also 


transformed to an orientation that more ‘closely resembled those of 
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international financial institutions and trade agreements. The financial crisis 
that originated in the non-payment of dues by the United States eventually 
led within WHO to a policy perspective regarding international trade that 
proved similar to PAHO’s earlier orientation. | 

During the -1990s, the pendulum swung back from the horizontal 
onentation toward the preference for vertical interventions. [his renewed 
stance emphasized “macroeconomic policies that involved national and 
international economic relationships (rather than the “microeconomic” 
policies pertinent to markets for specific goods and services), as well as the 
roles of public health and health services-in these broad economic 
relationships. The orientation emerged largely from the efforts of the World 
Bank and affliated international financial institutions, as well as key.private 
foundations. -Again attention turned to vaccines and medications as 
technological solutions to. the health problems of the global South. This 
orientation ` further facilitated the financial operations of multinational 
corporations in these countriés. 

. The Report of the Commission on Macroeconomics and Health: Irises 
in Health for Economic Development (hereafter; Report); published by 
WHO in 2001, defined the relationships between health and the economy in 
the context of apenali. 3 This Report led to a series of WHO projects on 
economic issues in health policy, health services, and public health. Many of 
the Reports conceptual and methodological approaches mirrored the World 
Bank’s orientation to health and economic development. Partly for that 
reason, the Report gave a revealing picture of the dominant ideology. that 
shaped impenal health policies. l 

Most of the commissioners responsible for the Report had extensive 
experience with the World Bank, IMF, or other international financial 
institutions. The commissioners showed little background in collaborating 
with other types of social organizations. Notably absent among the 
commissioners were representatives of political parties, unions, professional 
organizations in medicine and public health, organizations- of indigenous or 
ethnic/racial minorities, activists in occupational and environmental health, or 
members of the worldwide’ movement targeting economic globalization. 

The Report emphasized its central theme at the beginning: “Improving the 
health and longevity of the poor is, in one sense, an end in itself, a 
fundamental goal of economic development. But it is also a means to 
achieving the other development goals relating to poverty reduction.” 
Therefore the goal of improving health conditions of the poor became a key 
element of economic development strategies. From this viewpoint, reducin 
the burden of the endemic infections that plagued the poorest countries— 
AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria—would increase workforce productivity and 
facilitate investment. 
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A policy emphasis on “investing in health” (the Report’s subtitle) echoed ' 
the influential and controversial World Development Report, Investing in 
Health, published in 1993 by the World Bank.” The terminology of the title 
conveyed a double meaning—investing in health to improve health and | 
productivity; and investing capital as a route to private profit in the health 
sector. These two meanings of investment, complementary but distinct, 
pervaded the macroeconomic Report. As Jeffrey Sachs, the Commission's 
chair (an economist previously known for “shock therapy” in the 
implementation of neoliberal policies of public-sector cutbacks in Bolivia and 
Poland), stated in an address about the Report’s public health implications at 
the American Public Health Association’s annual meeting in 2001, “What 
investor would invest his capital in a malarial country?” 

In asserting that disease was a major determinant of poverty, the Report 
argued that investments to improve health comprised a key strategy toward 
economic development, distancing itself from prior interpretations of poverty 
as a cause of disease. Instead, the Report emphasized various ‘data on the 
“channels of influence from disease to economic development.” The Report 
deemphasized social determinants of disease, such as class hierarchies, 
inequalities of income and wealth, and racial discrimination. Although the 
Report referred to health as “an end in itself,” the focus on economic 
productivity diminished the importance of health itself as a fundamental 
human right. 

More recently, WHO has vacillated between two markedly different 
visions of global health. On the one hand, it has continued to pursue the 
vertically oriented emphasis on vaccines and medications rather than the 
horizontally oriented advocacy of comprehensive public health systems and 
access to services. With this orientation, WHO has collaborated with WTO 
(with headquarters close to WHO's in Geneva), in trade agreements that 
limit governments’ ability to protect public health and medical services.*? On 
the other hand, WHO has responded intermittently to a worldwide 
constituency calling for greater attention to the social determinants of health. 
The latter orientation led to an influential report on social determinants and 
some suggestions about policy changes that would improve social conditions 
leading to ill health and early death.’ In research and policy analysis, 
economic inequality consistently has emerged as the most important social 
determinant crying out for dramatic changes in policy. Meanwhile, existing 
policies continue to worsen inequality in the United States and many other 

countries. 

* The Ebola epidemic epitomizes the failures of WHO’s leadership and the 
vertically oriented policies of the past. From its underfunded circumstances 
and dependency on the World Bank and Gates Foundation, WHO mounted 
a delayed and hopelessly inadequate response to the epidemic. As usual, a 
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race for the magic bullet emerged, with predictable financial bonanzas for the 
pharmaceutical industry. But because. no effective vaccine or treatment of 
Ebola yet exists,.am infrastructure of clinics and. hospitals must provide 
supportive services like hydration and blood products, as well as educational 
efforts and simple supplies such'as adequate -gloves ‘and materials to block 
transmission of the virus. -Such an infrastructure, nonexistent in. West Africa 
largely due to failure of past public health policies, would prove feasible if the 
powers that be would recognize the practical benefits of a horizontal approach 
to the development’ of public -health infrastructure. But that approach 
contradicts a long tradition of top-down. vertical policies that have mutates the 
political and economic foundations of empire. ` 7 


Conclusion: Recycling Public Health Interventions 
‘and an Emerging Chanenge 


Throughout mosol the twentieth century, the Rockefeller Foundation 
` sponsored “vertical” campaigns against endemic infections: hookworm, yellow 
fever, tuberculosis, and malarja, among others. Rockefeller campaigns 
interpreted these infections as impediments to labor productivity, investment, 
and economic development. Rockefeller-funded programs also recognized that 
endemic infections blocked efforts to extract raw materials and to transport 
products.and workers throughout the world. Such campaigns did not foster a 
broader, “honzontal” infrastructure that could provide integrated public 
health and primary care services. Instead, these interventions aimed to 
improve. the economic circumstances of enterprises in the imperial countries by 
improving the health of the imperialized. 

WHO's Report on Macroeconomics and Health updated this BEN 
Rockefellerism. Like its unacknowledged: predecessor in macroeconomic 
thought, the Report called for investment. to. reduce poverty in poor 
countries—while enhancing the economic prospects of the rich in both rich 
and, poor countries alike. This approach also revived a vertical attack on 
specific diseases, rather than encouraging the development of integrated health 
care systems. Health as a fundamental human value, worthy of investment for 
its own sake, slipped from consciousness, as did the vision .of redistributing 
_ wealth as a worthy goal in macroeconomic policy. 

, More recent efforts by WHO, the Gates Foundation, the ienai 
Bund for AIDS, the World Bank, and other agencies focusing on global 
health have replicated the: failed policies of earlier eras.” Such influential 
programs that link public health, health services, and economic development 
generally emphasize - vertical interventions based on technological fixes for f 
specific diseases, rather than the horizontal enhancement of public health 
infrastructure. This old ideological wine continués to produce a familiar 
euphoria as it appears in new bottles. 
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But that age is ending. Conditions during the twenty-first century have 


changed to such an extent that a vision of a world without imperialism has 
become part of an imaginable future. In struggles throughout the world, 
especially in Latin America, a new consciousness rejects the inevitability of 
imperial power. This new consciousness also fosters a vision of medicine and 
public health constructed around principles of. justice, not capital 
accumulation. Such scenarios convey a picture very different from that of the 
historical relation between imperialism and health—a picture that shows a 
diminishing tolerance among the world’s peoples for the public health policies 
of imperialism and a growing demand for public health systems grounded in 

solidarity rather than profitability and commodification.” . 


i. 
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Resisting the Imperial Order and 
Building an Alternative Future in 
Medicine and Public Health 


Rebeca Jasso-Aguilar and Howard Waitzkin 


Although medical and public health have played important roles in the 
growth and maintenance of the capitalist system, conditions during the twenty- 
first century have changed to such an extent that a vision of a world without an 
imperial order has become part of an imaginable future.’ Throughout the 
world, diverse struggles against the logic of capital and privatization illustrate 
the challenges of popular mobilization. In addition to these struggles, groups 
in several countries have moved to create alternative models of public health 
and health services. These efforts—especially in Latin America—have moved 
beyond the historical patterns fostered by capitalism and imperialism. (We 
have chosen not to address the Cuban case here, which is in many ways 
exceptional, and on which a great deal of previous work exists.”) All the 
struggles that we descnbe remain in a process of dialectic change and have 
continued to transform toward more favorable or less favorable conditions. 
However, the accounts show a common resistance to the logic of capital and a 
common goal of public health systems grounded in solidanty, not profitability. 

Protagonists of struggles in Latin America have experienced the direct 
impacts of political and economic impenalism imposed by the United States 
over the course of nearly two centuries. Policies that fortified U.S. dominance 
throughout the Americas originated formally with the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823. Subsequently, U.S. economic and political elites succeeded in 
imposing a neocolonial environment, in which multinational corporations 
based in the United States could extract raw materials and open up new 
markets for the entre Western Hemisphere. The military forces of the United 
States protected the expanding U.S. empire through a series of invasions and 
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other interventions throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centunes. 

Latin American countries achieved political independence at various 
points in the past two hundred years, but economic independence has proven 
more elusive. Between the. 1940s and ’70s, Latin American’ countries 
attempted to establish their own economic thought and to follow their own 
economic paths. During this period, the region experimented with policies 
that favored state intervention to promote industrialization. Among other 
things, these policies allowed for the development and expansion of public 
services such as education and health care. While such policies did little to 
reduce poverty or inequality! they underscored the role of the state in national 
economic policy and its responsibility to provide a social safety net. 

An ideological shift occurred in the 1980s, and Latin America became a 
laboratory for experimenting with the stringent economic policies that would 
become known as neoliberalism. Neoliberalism seeks to assert the superiority of 
the market over the state; it aims to reduce drastically the role of the state in the 
economy and to favor austerity, fiscal discipline, deregulation, privatization, 
and the dismantling of the welfare state.’ Neoliberal policies were first imposed 
under military rule in Chile and later were introduced by elected governments 
in other Latin American countries, béginning with Bolivia in 1985. These 
policies were packaged as the Washington Consensus and were implemented 
under the watchful eyes of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. Between 1980 and 2010, the policies of privatization, deregulation, 
and liberalization led to a massive transfer of resources from the public to the 
private sector, the systematic elimination of the safety net, and the worsening of 
existing social and economic inequalities. 

Due to a long history of confronting impenalism, Latin America became 
an especially fertile ground for resistance against neoliberalism. As a result, 
Latin American countnes that were left in economic ruins due to the diligent 
application of neoliberal policies have led the struggle in the past fifteen years. 
Social movements in the region. have unseated governments, appropriated 
factories, expelled corporations, sought autonomy and self-determination, 
engaged in electoral struggles, and shared broad demands of social justice.’ 

In this article, we analyze a series of popular struggles. in which we have 
participated during the past decade as researchers and activists. These 
struggles include resistance against the- ‘privatization of health services in El 
Salvador and the privatization of water in Bolivia. The article also includes 
efforts to expand public sector health services in Mexico. Such scenarios 
convey a picture very different from that of the historical relation ‘between 
imperialism and health—a picture that shows a diminishing tolerance among 
the world’s peoples for the public health policies of imperialism and a growing 
- demand for public health systems grounded in solidanty. These examples also 
reflect a larger phenomenon: the success of. popular struggles to facilitate the 
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participation of common citizens in social issues usually discussed and decided 
by political and economic elites. In practice this change has translated into 
demands to have a say in policies related to natural resources such as water — 
and gas, as well.as health services and medications. As one. Bolivian 
participant put it, people have seized the right to decide on matters of the 
public sector.” 


The Struggle Against Privatization of Health Services in El Salvador 


One of the first outbreaks of sustained resistance to imperial policies in 
public health and medicine took place during the late 1990s in El Salvador. 
This struggle focused on privatization policies initiated by the World Bank, in 
collaboration with a nght-wing political party in power at that time. Efforts to 
resist privatization of health services and the public health system in El 
Salvador emerged as a model for analogous social movements elsewhere in 
Latin America. The example of El Salvador also illustrated similar processes 
that were to occur in many other countries throughout the world during the 
early twenty-first century, as impenal policies were met with sustained 
resistance. 

From 1998 to 1999, the health care sector in El Siada fell into 
political turmoil, when conflict broke out over various issues. First, unionized 
workers from the Salvadoran Institute of Social Security (SSS, Instituto 
Salvadoreño del Seguro Social) mobilized for a salary increase, after an 
agreement was reached with—but not honored by—ISSS authorities. 
Second, an unfavorable revision of the collective bargaining contract further 
strained the relationship between workers and the ISSS administration. And 
third, the administration began to contract private entities for delivery of 
services—food, laundry, cleaning, and so on—to the ISSS hospitals; this 
outsourcing was the first signal of privatization within the ISSS. In line with 
this trend, two major public hospitals under renovation remained closed for 
several months, waiting to outsource their services to private entities instead of 
being returned to the management of the ISSS.° 

Such actions comprised part of a strategy, favored by the World Bank, to 
privatize public hospitals and clinics. Simultaneously, the government tried to 
gather public sympathy for the privatization of health care on the basis of 
alleged corruption and inefficiency in the ISSS—all the while avoiding the 
term “privatization.” Several conditions, however, called into question the 
credibility of such allegations. For instance, during the previous thirteen years, 
those directly responsible for the functioning of the ISSS had been appointed 

iby the party in power, the Republican Nationalist Alliance (Alianza 
Republicana Nacionalista, ARENA); these appointments included hospital 
directors: and ISSS officials. Many ARENA politicians who supported 
privatization held a financial stake in this effort. In addition, the health budget 
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was underspent, creating an artificial shortage of medications and delays in 
services, elements that proponents of privatization used to build the case for 
“modernization” and “democratization” of the health care system. 4 

These issues led to partial and temporary strikes in San Salvador. 
Workers mobilized in the vicinity of public hospitals. Those belonging to the < 
Union of Workers of the Salvadoran Institute of Social Security (Sindicato 
de Trabajadores del ISSS, STISSS) began a national strike—an indefinite, 
escalating strike. Negotiations between the ISSS administrative authorities 
and STISSS workers collapsed. This collapse, combined with a growing 
concern among doctors about the privatization of health care, provided the 
ground for an alliance between the STISSS workers and the doctors of the 
recently created Medical Union of Workers of the Salvadoran Institute of 
Social Secunty (Sindicato Médico de Trabajadores del ISSS, 
SIMETRISSS). The medical profession, with little or no history of 
unionization, joined the national strike. The alliance of STISSS and 
SIMETRISSS produced-a document ‘entitled: “Historical Agreement for 
the Betterment of the National Health System” (Acuerdo Histórico por el - 
Mejoramiento del Sistema Nacional de Salud). This document contained 
several points, including a demand for ending privatization in the national 
health system. 

A governnient commitment. not to pmnivatize health services ended the 
conflict temporarily. But instead of honoring the commitment, the Ministry of 
Health and the JSSS .authorities continued to outsource hospital services, 
leading :to ongoing. conflict. For three years, workers from STISSS and 
doctors from. SIMETRISSS organized strikes and rallies that gradually drew 
the” SUpport from ‘the, larger civil society. Supporting organizations included , 
“teachers and bhue-gollar unions, students, feminist and environmentalist groups, 
_bus drivers, market, vendors, peasants, and coffee growers; the majority of them 
affiliated: with the umbrella coalition Citizens Alliance Against Health Care 
Privatization.’ 

Strikes varied ìn length, and participants walked a fine line not to alienate 
the population at large. During strikes, doctors tended to acutely ill patients 
on the sidewalks, a strategic as much as a humanitarian action to gain the 
support of the general population. Another calculated action involved 
“handing the hospitals to the administrators” and walking out, a symbolic 
gesture to demonstrate that the hospitals could not run without doctors. The 
government responded with repression, using tear gas, rubber bullets, and 
water cannons against strikers; doctors were fired and replaced with new 
personnel.!° H- 

Unparalleled solidarity and organization led to Congressional approval of 
Decree 1024, where the state guaranteed public health and social security. 
Decree 1024 stipulated that health care would remain public, prevented any 
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future outsourcing of health care services, and effectively voided any prior 
outsourcing that the government had authorized since the beginning of the 
conflict. President Francisco Flores threatened to veto the decree, but 
coordinated pressure from sympathetic legislators in Congress and mass 

collective action on the streets forced him to comply with it. 

This victory, however, was short lived. Flores’s party, ARENA, formed a 
congressional alliance which produced enough votes to repeal Decree 1024. 
The conflict continued for six more months, with several more marches and 
demonstrations taking place in San Salvador. These were massive rallies 
where demonstrators dressed in white as a symbol of peace and as a sign of 
solidarity with doctors and nurses wearing white coats. [he demonstrations 
drew from 25,000 to 200,000 participants in a city of about 800,000 people. 
Many doctors sold their homes, cars, and home appliances to obtain the 
financial means to continue the struggle. ? 

+ The conflict ended when the World Bank reversed a privatization clause 
in a loan earmarked for modernizing the public health system. Union leaders 
and government representatives reached an agreement to stop the privatization 
of the public health system. Members of STISSS and SIMETRISSS were 
reinstated with their previous salanes and seniority, although some doctors 
who were replaced during the strike had to relocate. The agreement also 
established a Follow-up Commission on Health Reform, which included 
medical professionals, government officials, and representatives of unions and 
civil society. |? 

Efforts to maintain and to expand public-sector health care have 
continued, especially after the election in 2009 of leftist Mauricio Funes as 
_president, representing the political wing of the Farabundo Martí National 
Liberation Front (FMLN; the military wing had fought with ARENA 
during the long civil war in El Salvador dunng the 1980s and ’90s). Dr. 
Maria Isabel Rodriguez, a well-known leader of Latin American social 
medicine who lived in exile during much of the civil war, returned to direct 
public health and medical services as national Minister of Health. Funes 
markedly increased the government's consultation with civil society in 
economic and social policies. In health care, this orientation translated into a 
five-year | strategic plan, for which the Citizen’s Alliance Against Health Care 
: Privatization ` was -the main source. In this way, the Citizen’s Alliance 
provided: expėértise for an independent movement engaged in proactive, long- 
term actions. An independent National Health Forum also emerged, as 
members. of “civil society’ were invited to design and implement health care 
sal cies, and to hojd thé government accountable for its commitments. The 
„Funes administraion’ incorporated voices that previously were marginalized, 
such as nurses, wHo have taken part with other groups in a new National 
Labor Roundtable. In addition, Funes brought more women into his cabinet, 
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and these. women have used their positions to emphasize reproductive health. 

Salvador Sanchez Cerén, a former guerilla leader with the FMLN who 
won the election for president in 2014, has pledged to consolidate the 
advances im health care that were accomplished during the Funes presidency. 
The Ministry of Health has embarked on additional initiatives to strengthen , 
the public sector in health services. Supporting these efforts from a’ 
constructively critical position, a coalition of health professionals has become 
active, inspired by the contributions to social medicine of Salvador Allende in 
Chile. The coalition has honored Allende through its name, the Dr. Salvador 
Allende Movement of Health Professionals. Although the coalition grew from 
the earlier struggles against neoliberal policies in El Salvador, younger health 
workers have taken leadership in the organization. They spearheaded the 
selection of San Salvador as the site of the November 2014 congress of the 
Latn American Social Medicine Association, which drew thousands of 
progressive health workers to advance the struggle against neoliberal policies . 
and on behalf of alternative models that strengthen public services. 


Resistance to Privatization of Water in Bolivia 


Although clean water remains a fundamental goal of public health, the 
world’s declining supplies ‘of fresh water have emerged as a new frontier for 
corporate profit. Major corporations trying to sell water as a commodity have 
sought to privatize public water sources. In this context, the long-term 
resistance against privatization of water in Bolivia shows how a previously 
marginalized population can organize to win a struggle against powerful 
corporate forces that seek to commodify a cnitical public health resource. 

Water availability in the province of Cochabamba, Bolivia, historically has 
posed serious problems. Climate and environmental conditions make this 
province a prime agricultural area. Agricultural workers (regantes, or those in 
charge of irrigation) managed dwindling water resources through irngation 
practices rooted in cultural traditions known as usos y costumbres (uses and 
customs). Accelerated urbanization increased the, demand for drinking water 
and water for domestic uses. Newer policies depleted underground water 
resources and favored. urban development at the expense of the rural 
population. 4 

In 1997, the World Bank promoted privatization of Cochabamba: public 
water utility, based on a rationale of eliminating public subsidies, securing 
capital for water development, and attracting skilled management. In its 
characteristic fashion, the Bank pressured the Bolivian government by making 
international debt relief in the amount of $600 million contingent on the, 
privatization of water.” New legislation, Ley 2029, allowed a private 


corporation, Aguas del Tunari, to lease Cochabamba’s public water and sewer 
company (Servicio Municipal de Agua Potable y Alcantarillado, SEMAPA). 
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The contract effectively awarded Aguas de! Tunan monopoly control over 
water services for forty years. The terms of the contract also prevented the | 
regantes from using water in their traditional ways and allowed the company to 
appropriate any and all water sources, including neighborhood wells and rain 
water. A few weeks after the contract was signed, water bills increased by an 
average of 200 percent, an action known as the tarifazo. 

The Water War, a series of collective actions that took place during 2000, 
quickly ensued. The Coalition for the Defense of Water and Life (often called 
just the Coordinadora) emerged to coordinate the mobilization of farmers, 
factory workers, professional people, neighborhood associations, teachers, 
retirees, the unemployed, and university students. These efforts included 
roadblocks, strikes, mass demonstrations and public assemblies, and a 
referendum. An intensive parallel investigation discovered among other things 
that Aguas del Tunan was a “ghost consortium” of enterpnses grouped 
together under the control of Bechtel, a large U.S.-based corporation; 
prominent Bolivian politicians maintained economic interests in this consortium. 
Making this information public allowed the Coordinadora to gather support. 

During these contentious months several developments strengthened the 
popular mobilization to block the privatization of water. The citizens of 
Cochabamba refused to pay their water bills, which they burned in public in 
highly symbolic acts. On various occasions, the city was paralyzed by 
demonstrations, barricades, and strikes; economic activity was largely 
disrupted. The government responded with police and military actions, which 
led protestors to escalate their demands. A referendum organized in March 
showed an overwhelming rejection of the contract with Aguas del Tunan, 
revealing a deep concern over the privatization of water services and supplies. 
The government’s response dismissed this democratic exercise. As protestors’ 
demands escalated and mass mobilization intensified, the government took 
further repressive actions. It initiated a disinformation campaign, established 
martial law, and allowed the use of live ammunition in clashes with 
demonstrators. Protestors intensified mobilizations and city-wide blockades, 
bringing the city to a halt. At the height of the conflict, a seventeen-year-old 
youth died and other protestors suffered injuries from gunfire. The youth's 
funeral drew tens of thousands of angry protestors. Later that day Aguas del 
Tunari announced that it was rescinding the contract and leaving 
Cochabamba. i 

SEMAPA remained a: public company, and several policy changes 
occurred as a result of the struggle. The board of directors implemented 
community engagement and direct participation through the election of 
community representatives, who became accountable to social organizations and 
the population at large. These changes revealed a social reappropnaton of 
SEMAPA-—transformation into a public company under control social, 
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meaning control exercised by the community. This effort of civil society to 
exercise control over public resources has produced mixed results over the ten 
years after the water struggle. Nevertheless, it was a step that weakened the 
hegemony of neoliberal ideology, challenged the common sense of privatization _ 
policies, and opened the door to new forms of citizens’ participation in ponie A 
life. 

The struggle’ to defeat sates and to strengthen public water 
supplies comprised the first of a wave of mobilizations and upnsings that 
broke the -trajectory of neoliberalism in Bolivia. Opposition to the 
commodification of waterzand the social reappropnation of SEMAPA 
signaled people’s commitment to new ways of doing politics. This new form of 
political participation characterized the social upheaval that swept Bolivia. 
During this period, citizens defeated a tax hike, challenged water policies in 

El Alto (a large suburb of Bolivia’s capital, La Paz), unseated neoliberal 
ro Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada, and, in what came to be known as the ~? 
Gas War, demanded participation in the decision-making process regarding 
the nation’s gas resources. This chain of events made the defeat of 
neoliberalism seem possible: The Water War contributed substantially to this 
possibility, as it did to the election in 2005 and reelections in 2009 and 2014 - 
of socialist Evo Morales, Bolivia’s first indigenous president. . 

Novel processes of democracy and participation have taken place during 
the Morales administration. At the request of the Coordinadora and other 
activists representing various social movements, Morales committed to creating 
. a new cabinet position: Minister of Water. This cabinet post dealt with 
pressing problems that remained after the recent water struggles and also 
aimed to encourage popular participation in government. The Ministry of 
Water included a social-technical commission formed by social movements, 
social organizations, and academics with expertise in water issues. The — 
commissions charge was to discuss, reach consensus, and approve any 
projects, plans, and programs of the ministry. Again the commission was to 
exercise control social. The type of community control involved in the social 
reappropiation of SEMAPA evolved into a form of co-management between 
the government and civil society. The commission originally held nghts of 
discussion and voting on any project, plan, or program proposed by the 
Ministry. However, this role was limited from the beginning, and it became 
gradually more constrained under the argument that decisions made by others 
could not take precedence over the decisions of the Minister. Although the 
commission eventually disappeared, it represented one of several exercises in 
community participation to:exert control and demand accountability from the at! 
Bolivian government. 
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* -Bold new health policies, linked to the election of a progressive 
government in Mexico City, illustrate what an alternative vision of the possible 
„can accomplish under conditions of broad sociopolitical change. In the 2000 
election, the left-oriented Party of the Democratic Revolution (Partido de la 
Revolución Democrática, the PRD) gained ‘control of the government in 
Mexico City, which comprises the equivalent of a state, while the conservative 
Party of National Action (Partido de Acción. Nacional, the PAN) won the 
presidential election. Thus, political life in Mexico, during the first decade of 
the twenty-first century saw the strengthening of two very distinctive political 
and economic projects: an anti-neoliberal position in Mexico City, represented 
by Andrés Manuel López Obrador (known popularly as AMLO), and a 
neoliberal one at the federal level, embodied by President Vicente Fox. The 
two projects led to very different results. 

. As governor, AMLO initiated wide-ranging reforms of health and human 
services. To the post of secretary of health, López Obrador appointed Asa 
Cristina Laurell, a widely respected leader of Latin American social medicine. 
Laurell and colleagues began a series of ambitious health programs, modeled 
according to social medicine principles. They first focused on senior citizens and 
the uninsured population, with. a goal of guaranteeing the constitutional night to 
health protection. 

The fourth article of the Political Cornut of Mexico and the thirty- 
fifth article of the federal health legislation grant this right, as well as universal 
coverage and free health care through public institutions. However, because 
these documents do not clarify what entity has the obligation to provide health 
services, this right in practice -often comes to be seen as merely “good 
intentions.” In contrast, an assumption underlying these documents is that 
public institutions should provide health protection.. This assumption offers a 
legal justification to make the state—presumably the guardian of the public 
interest—the provider of this night.” The Mexico City Government (MCG) 
made use of this legal justification to design and implement health and human 
services policies that targeted vulnerable groups, thus making “the right to 


health protection a ae Broad goals that guided the MCG's. approach to 


health policy were: 


‘To democratize health care, sates inequality in disease and death and 
removing economic, social, and cultural obstacles to access; to strengthen 
public institutions as the only socially just and economically sustainable 
* option granting equal and universal access to health protection; to attain 
universal coverage; to broaden services for the uninsured population; to 
achieve equality in access to existing services; and to create solidarity 


through fiscal funding and the distribution of the costs of disease among 
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the sick and the healthy.'® 


Health policies of the MCG derived from a concept of social rights. 
Leaders of the MCG saw the creation of social nghts—those that the state is 
required to guarantee—as one of the Mexican Revohition’s most importanh, 
gains. 

Two major programs initiated by the MCG. aimed to improve public health 
and medical services. First, the Program of Food Support and Free Drugs for 
Senior Citizens created a'social institution that granted all seniors a new social 
right. This program started in February 2001, and by October 2002 it had 
become virtually universal, coverng 98 percent of Mexico City residents aged 
seventy years or more. Citizens received a monthly stipend amounting to the cost 
of food-for one person (the e equivalent of $70) and free health care at the city 
government health facilities.” 

A second initiative, the Program of Free Health Care and Drugs, focused: 
on uninsured -residents of Mexico City. By December 2002, about 350,000 
among the 875,000 eligible families had enrolled. Later, by the end of 2005, 
854,000 family units had registered in the program, which effectively 
amounted to universal coverage of the target population. The health care 
program provided all personal and public health services; MCG health 
facilities offered primary and hospital care for individuals and families.” 

Financing these programs proved possible due to the MCG’s commitment 
to curb administrative waste and corruption. An austerity program beginning in 
2000 implemented a 15 percent pay cut for top government officials and 
eliminated superfluous expenses. The austerity measures yielded savings of 
$200 million in 2001 and $300 million in 2002. Simultaneously, the 
government undertook crackdowns against tax evasion and financial corruption. : 
These savings allowed the government to increase the health budget by 67 
percent, meaning that 12.5 percent of the Mexico City budget went for public 
health and health services.” 
© Such community-oriented initiatives achieved wide admiration and 
contributed to the PRD’s electoral successes. While in 2000 the PRD 
victory in Mexico City had been tight, by April 2003 the approval rate for 
AMLO reached an unprecedented 80-85 percent. The PRD swept the 
2003 midterm election and took control of the Mexico City legislature. 
AMLO’s austere and efficient administration, with zero tolerance for 
‘corruption and emphasis on social programs for the most vulnerable 
population, earned him the support of Mexico City’s population in his 2006 
national presidential bid. It also eamed him the wrath of forces that. 
supported the neoliberal status quo, including Mexico’s political and 
financial elites who -controlled the country’s major media. Weeks after the 
‘election, the national electoral commission awarded the presidency to the 
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PAN candidate, Felipe Calderón, even after widespread social mobilization 
to challenge the election due to extensive evidence of fraud.” 

The lopezobradorista movement ‘that emerged to challenge the election 
continued despite its failure to reverse the results. This- movement led to. the 
formation of the “Legitimate Government of Mexico.” In this parallel, unofficial 
government, AMLO served as President. and appointed a cabinet with 
intellectuals, social scientists, and politicians of leftist and anti-neoliberal ideology. 
Cristina Laurell once again became the Minister of Health. The parallel 
government kept the social medicine vision alive as a viable. policy alternative. 
According to Laurell, the Legitimate Government was. “not a shadow 
government understood as a reaction to official actions of the other government, ” it 
was “much more proactive,” with the capacity “to elaborate and discuss original . 
proposals using as a starting point another idea of what we want our nation to ` 
be 


* Tn contrast, Popular Insurance (Seguro Popular), a federal health. coverage. 

program proposed and partly implemented by Vicente Fox’s administration 
between 2003 and 2006, expanded during the Calderón administration 
between 2006 and 2012. This insurance program comprised a service package 
with limited coverage, cost-sharing by families, and gradual enrollment of the 
uninsured population. Limited coverage disrupted the provision of 
comprehensive care. Cost-sharing amounted to 6 percent of family income, a 
financial burden for poor families. Services not included had to be purchased 
through private insurance. The latter signaled a.further push toward the 
privatization of health care, which was in line with Fox’s and Calderén’s 
neoliberal agendas. 

The different ways in which Fox and Calderón on the one hand and - 
AMLO on the other treated public health and health services policies 
illustrated two discrepant visions of development. In 2006 the Mexican 
presidential election became so contested because it was a referendum on 
these different projects on the potential to create very different countnes. As 
Laurell notes: 


In 2006 what was at play was not just the election of a candidate, the 
future of the country was at stake.... We lost the opportunity to rebuild 
our country and to make it less unequal, of building a nation for everyone, 
in which social rights are guaranteed and built, that is what we lost with 

- this electoral fraud.... What we are trying to do with the Legitimate 
Government and with the mobilization of citizens is to keep the hope 
alive.*? ` 


The lopezobradorista movement transformed itself into a social movement 
against neoliberalism and for the social, politcal, and economic: 
transformation of the country. This movement deterred Calderén’s efforts to 


“hs 
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privatize energy during 2008 and during 2009 gained several seats in 
Congress, where they represented the only opposition to the neoliberal project. 
They questioned budgets and reforms, defended the movement $ positions, 
and-presented counterproposals. 


As ‘the movement continued’ to organize and promote an alternative’ 


national project, AMLO ran for. president again in 2012. The 2012- 


presidential election was a replay of the 2006 struggle between two very 
different projects. One project attempted to -maintain the neoliberal 
hegemony; it was embodied in the candidate of the Revolutionary Institutional 
Party (Partido Revolucionario Institucional, the PRI), Enrique Peña Nieto, 
and supported by the PAN, the corporate’ and business class, and the church 
hierarchy, The other project represented a counter-hegemonic effort supported 
by the lopezobradorista movement, the PRD, and smaller progressive parties, 
and it posed a substantial challenge to the status quo. Corruption and fraud 
plagued this election also, through practices such as the use of cash and gift 
cards in exchange for people's votes in favor of the PRI candidate. 

Neoliberal reforms and repression of social movements have become 
trademarks of Pefia Nieto’s government. His administration began with a 
labor reform that further eroded workers’ rights and secunty; and throughout 
2013 he pursued regressive reforms in education, energy, and fiscal policy. 


Yet the counter-hegemonic movement in Mexico continues, as the leadership- 


(including AMLO, Laurell, and many others) and their constituencies 
continue the struggle in health and other arenas, for instance in the more 
recent and so far successful ‘efforts to form a new political party of the left. 
This dialectical process will continue to play nee out in Mexico during 
coming years. 


Sociomedical Activism Toward a New Order 


The struggles considered here confirm certain: core.principles of public 
health: the right to health care, the right to water and other components of a 
safe environment, and the reduction of illness-generating conditions such as 
inequality and related social determinants of poor health and early death. 
Affordable access to health care and clean water supplies provided by the 
state, for instance, have become the focus of activism throughout the world. 
Such struggles reinforce the principle of the right to organize at the grassroots 
and to have communities’ voices heard and counted in policy decisions. 
Activism that seeks alternatives to neoliberalism and pnvatization encourages 
participation by diverse populations, an emphasis on solidarity, and a 
rejection of traditional political forms. 


af 


The challenge is to develop strategies for activism that can extend these 


“counter-hegemonic” spaces to broader social change. A goal of the social 
movements that we have described is not simply to win but also to encourage 
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public debate and raise the level of political consciousness. This new . 
consciousness rejects the logic of capital and fosters a vision of medicine and 
public health constructed around principles of justice rather than | 
commodification and profitability. No other path: will resolve our most ; 
fundamental aspirations for healing. 
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The New Stage of Globalization 
Harry Magdoff 


By the end of 1990, foreign direct investment—that is; investment in 
manufacturing, real estate, raw materials, extraction, financial institutions, 
etc., made by capitalists of all lands outside their national borders—reached 
over $1.5 trillion. Actually, this official estimate grossly understates the case 
because it is based on book values. But even as a minimum estimate, what is 
significant about this number is not only its size but the unprecedented speed 
with which it has grown in the last two decades: the amount directly invested 
in foreign lands nearly tripled in the 1980s alone. Moreover, this investment 
went far beyond manufacturing and the extraction of raw materials. To an 
ever larger extent foreign capital spread to such fields as finance, real estate, 
insurance, advertising, and the media. 

This upsurge and diversification of globalization has been introducing new 
economic and political features in the countries of both the periphery and the 
core. In the periphery, foreign capital has penetrated more widely and deeply 
than ever before. In the core, this change of direction has helped produce in 
the world's key money markets an extraordinary spiraling of credit creation, 
international flows of money capital, and speculation. 

This new stage of globalization has meanwhile given rise to questions 
about its longer-run significance. A widely accepted theory visualizes the 
erosion of national sovereignty at the centers of capitalism, presumably to be 
replaced by an “international” of capital that will make and enforce the rules 
of international relations. The more thoughtful members of the ruling 
capitalist class are well aware how chimerical the notion of a nsing 
international of capital is. It is true that in view of the growing complexity and 
the many pitfalls in the world of global finance, they seek ways to strengthen, 
or create new, international institutions which can help to minimize the 
potential chaos they face. But as much as the need is understood in the 
abstract, and as many steps as have been taken in the hope.of greater 
cooperation, there is no letup in the drive of nations to acquire more power 
and wealth. The upshot is that the speeded-up globalization of recent years 
has not led to harmony. On the contrary, as we will try to show, it is itself a 


HARRY MAGDOFF was coeditor of Monthly Review from 1969 until death in 2006. The 
excerpt is the introduction to his pamphlet Globalization: To What End? (Monthly Review 
Press, 1992). 
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product of growing disharmony. Contrary to widespread expectations, sources 
of tension among the leading capitalist powers have increased side by side 
with their growing interdependence. Nor has the geographic spread of capital 
reduced. the contradictions between the rich- and poor nations. Although a 
handful of third world countries, benefitting from the globalization process, . 
have made noteworthy progress in industrialization and trade, the overall gap 
between core and periphery nations has kept on widening. 

For the sake of perspective, it is worth recognizing that the recent splurge 
in globalization is part of an ongoing process with a long history. To begin 
with, capitalism was born in the process of creating a world market, and the 
long waves of growth in the core capitalist countries were associated with its 
centuries-long spread by conquest and economic penetration. In the past as in 
the present, competitive pressures, the incessant need for capital to keep on 
accumulating, and the advantages of controlling raw material sources have 
spurred business enterprise to reach beyond its national borders. The tempo 
and nature of expansion has of course varied over time, influenced by changes 
in politcal and economic conditions and the available technology for making 
war, transporting goods, and communicating. 

While the expansion of capitalism has always presupposed and indeed 
required cooperation among its various national components—with respect to 
transportation facilities, weights and measures, monetary and credit 
arrangements, etc.—there. never has been a time when these same national 
components ceased to struggle each for its own preferment and advantage. 
Centrifugal and centripetal forces have always coexisted at the very core of the 
capitalist process, with sometimes one and sometimes the other 
predominating. As a result, periods of peace and harmony have alternated 
with periods of discord and violence. Generally, the mechanism of this 
alternation involves both economic and military forms of struggle, with the 
strongest power emerging victorious and enforcing acquiescence on the losers. 
But uneven development soon takes over, and a period of renewed struggle for 


hegemony emerges. 
r 


As we have seen, the most deep-rooted economic foundation of 
imperialism is monopoly. This is capitalist monopoly, i.e., monopoly which 
has grown out of capitalism and exists in the general environment of 
capitalism, commodity production and competition and remains in permanent 
and insoluble contradiction to this general environment. Nevertheless, like all 
monopoly, this capitalist monopoly inevitably gives rise to a tendency to 
stagnation and decay. 

——V.I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism 
(New York: International Publishers, 1939), 99 
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ihe Creation. of the Next Imperialism 
The: Institutional Architecture 4 


jayati Ghosh: weet ee ae 

Fhe: early - ioe ‘of raei ae VIL Lenin ad Nikolai 
Bukharin‘ took the existence’ of colonial'structires for granted. Obviously, the 
national liberation’ movements of the twentieth century, the disintegration of 
colonial power-in the second half of the century, and the resulting lack of 
direct political’ control changed the landscape in terms of how dominance 
could be exercised: Just after'the Second World War, inthe Bretton Woods 
period, the undisputed dominance of the United States in the capitalist world 
order played’a éentral' role in ensuring that marny of the earlier requirements 
were met through a combination of global policing and economic rules of the 
game set by the hegemonic leader. 

By the closing ‘decades of the läte ‘twentieth century sn the opening 
decades of the ‘twenty-first, however; ‘the world had become’ much more 
complex géopolitically ‘and economically. The United States had become | 
the sole superpower, but ‘one enféebled’ by over-extension’ (as' the wars in — 
Iraq‘ and‘ ‘the: subsequent inability to: control ‘events across -the Arab world 
showed clearly) and: its own increasing economic dependence on capital 
inflows ‘from’ across'‘the world. Competitive threats from Western Europe 
and Japan were-short-lived dueto rampant internal contradictions in both, 
but the emergence of jew powers in the developing world, and in particular 
the ‘economic rise of China, created ‘a more complex global dynamic. The 
growing’ power of ‘multinational corporations was accompanied by the 
increased diversity of their countries of origin ‘(though major 
multinationals—the top 200 or even the top 500—remained highly 
concentrated in geographic as well as economic terms). Technological 
changes that’ enabled production relocation along with the vertical 
disintegration’ of production ‘led to the’ emergence of value chains in which 
the operating requirements of multinational corporations became somewhat 
different. : 

-Insofar as imperialism 3 Is about the struggle c over and capture ‘of economic 
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territory (which must be broadly defined to melüde not just; geographical terri 
such as land and natural resources, but- also the creation of new markets, pias 
of labor, and forms of surplus transfer ‘suchas are ‘reflected’ in intellectual 
property), ‘these changes - have created: distant ‘deniatids upon” ‘imperialist - 
structures: and processes. -In the absence of a world statė, -and in-a’much ‘more! 
complex and constantly. changing politico-ecónomicenvironñient, ‘how can capital: 
(which is increasingly global in orientation) generate the siperstruetiiies. through’ 
which the transfers of value are ensured ‘and the investment risks are moderated. 
and contained? It will be argued that there has been an endéavor to resolve this: 
by refashioning the global institutional architecture’ in’ ways that operatè to 
increase ‘the conditions of “stability” -for large „capital while ‘increasing its 
bargaining power vis-à-vis working people and citizens; ds well ‘as habion-states 
and even smaller capitalist enterprises. ; 3 Ot, 2 dts, Ñ 


av 
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International Trade Agreements 


The past two decades have draad an ee in. the eales: 
agreements, and other mechanisms whereby- global capital imposes: rules, - 
regulations, and modes of behavior upon governments and their citizenry: It is. 
true that the post-Second World War international financial system created by 
the Bretton Woods agreement also specified rules for member countries, and 
the conditionalities imposed by the International Monetary Fund (MF) and 
the World Bank also severely limited the autonomy of countries that-were. 
forced to turn to them for assistance. But the recent proliferation. of trade’ 
agreements (multilateral, regional, and bilateral), investment treaties; and. 
more comprehensive economic partnership agreements impose:such a plethora 
of conditions that Bretton Woods agreements: and. World. Bank ¡and IME. 
policies almost pale in significance. What is more significant-is that these mules: 
opérate even for countries that are not in the positions of debtor-supplicants to. 
international financial institutions, and so they require all countries to: restrict- 
their policies in ways that are directly related to the poe of eneranng, 
autonomous development in periphery countries. . 

Consider how the multilateral trading system n sued ee ‘Sau 
of GATT (the General Agreement on- Trade: and Tariffs). recognized 
Special’ & Differential ‘Treatment (S&D) for developing countries, which 
required less than full reciprocity and' were couched in developmental terms. 
The Uruguay Round (signed: off in 1994) moved to a single-tier system. of 
rights and obligations, under which developing countries have to implement. 
fully all the rules and commitments, with flexibility. only in longer transition 
periods. This was seen as quid pro quo for market access -in agriculture and 
textiles, sectors that were highly protected in the developed-countries. a 

‘But . this affected the possibilities of autonomous development in the. 
periphery by constraining the policy choices open to them,-and denying them 
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some of the most important instruments that had been used by the current 
capitalist core in its own industralization and development process. For 
example, the Agreement on Trade-Related Investment Measures (TRIMS) 
does not allow practices like local content specifications to increase linkages 
between foreign investors and local manufacturers, or foreign exchange 
balancing requirements or restrictions on foreign exchange use by foreign 
investors. The Agreement on Trade-Related Intellectual Property Rights 
(TRIPS) allows for the concentration and privatization of knowledge, and 
additionally severely restricts reverse engineering and other forms of imitative 
innovation that have historically been used for industrialization. It has forced 
the extension of patent life in many countries, allows patenting of life forms, 
and puts the burden of proof on the defendant. The Agreement on Subsidies 
and Countervailing Measures (SCM) prohibits subsidies that depend upon 
the use of domestic over imported goods or are conditional on export 
performance. Ongoing negotiations in the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) on Non-Agnicultural Market Access (NAMA) are currently based 
on requiring much deeper tariff cuts in developing countnes, which will 
further deprive them of a crucial trade measure that can support infant 
industry. 

The Agreement on Agriculture (AoA) contained fine. print that effectively 
allowed developed countries to continue with massive subsidization and protection 
of their own agriculture and agri-businesses, but it prevents developing countries 
from doing even a small fraction of this. Most developing countries are allowed 
only 10 percent de ‘minimis support, unlike most developed countries that have to 
ensure only a 36 percent reduction of certain subsidies and limit some others, 
while maintaining and even increasing the rest. Developing countries (ike India) 
that attempt to provide some protection to farmers to ensure food security are 
coming up against this constraint, because according to the AoA, even in 
developing countries all such subsidies are measured in relation to 1986-1988 
prices, not current prices! Instead of recognizing the ndiculous nature of this 
clause, the developed countnes are resisting any change and have only agreed to 
provide a Peace Clause for a limited period to certain countries. 

However, if the WTO has created rigidities and constraints on policy space 
in developing countries, the many Regional Trade Agreements (RT As) that 
have been signed in the past two decades are often even worse on this front. 
There are nearly 400 such agreements in operation, and they have become more 
comprehensive over the past twenty years. Most (especially North-South 
agreements) tend to be either “WTO-plus,” 1.e., they augment provisions 
already covered by the multilateral trading regime, or “WTO-extra,” 1.e.; 
contain provisions that go beyond current WTO agreements. Thus they often 
require reductions of actually applied tariffs, rather than of “bound” tariff rates 
(the GATT limit rate that cannot be exceeded without permitting retaliation). 
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They demand more deregulation in services trade. They typically require more 
stringent enforcement requirements of intellectual property nghts (PRs) such as: 
reducing exemptions (e.g., allowing compulsory licensing only for emergencies); 
preventing parallel imports; extending IPRs to areas like life forms, 
counterfeiting, and piracy; extending exclusive nghts to test data (e.g., in 
pharmaceuticals); and making IPR provisions more detailed and prescnptive. 
They have been known to forbid technology and knowledge transfer demands or 
conditions on the nationality of senior personnel, extending provisions to taxes 
and charges. They also enter into a range of areas that the WTO still leaves 
open to individual countries’ policy choices, such as competition policy, rules on 
investment and capital movement, government procurement, environmental 
standards, and even labor mobility. Further, unlike the WTO, most RTAs do 
not provide exceptions to countries in the case of serious balance-of-payments 
and external financial difficulties. 

In addition, there are the Bilateral Investment Treaties (BITs), of which 
there are more than 4,000 in. operation in the world at present. These are 
about protecting and promoting private investment, of all types, and effectively 
privileging the rights of investors over the nights of citizens in the host country. 
There is typically a very broad, asset-based definition of investment that 
includes Foreign Direct Investment, some types of portfolio investment in 
equities, real estate, and even [PRs! There is also a very strong and expansive 
view on what constitutes “expropriation” for which compensation can be 
demanded——not just nationalization of assets but all sorts of rules and 
regulations (even those for environmental protection or labor protection) as 
well as taxation have been interpreted as “expropriation.” 

All this matters greatly because BITs and increasingly RTAs are subject 
to dispute settlement mechanisms, both between states and between an 
investor and a state, that tend to be highly arbitrary, opaque, not open to 
public scrutiny, and generally pro-investor in their judgments. Since they are 
legally based on “equal” treatment of legal persons with no primacy for 
human nghts, they have become known for their pro-investor bias, partly due 
to the incentive structure for arbitrators, and partly because the system is 
designed to provide supplementary guarantees to investors, rather than making 
them respect host countries’ laws and regulations. 

The significance of these treaties and binding legal arrangements is so 
important for large capital today that new agreements are bemg lobbied for, 
which further push the boundaries in terms of constraining regulation and - 
inhibiting measures and policies that would ensure the social and economic 
rights of citizens. Thus the Obama administration in the United States has 
joined with Republicans in Congress, with whom otherwise there is great 
antipathy, to push for fast-track negotiating authority inorder to conclude two 
major trade agreements: the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) and the 
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Trans-Atlantic Trade.and Investment Patai (T-TIP). The goal is to 
use such forced,. fast-track trade agreements to put into place rules that will 
ensure the continuing dominance of the economies of the triad, making it all 
the more difficult for emerging nations to catch up, while also securing the 
power of the.mega-multinational, corporations with their headquarters in. the 
core economies. . 


Riles Governing lriternational Finance and Debt Restructuring 


“The rules governing . ‘Intemational hine aid debra ew generally 
recognized to work in ways that reinforce the unequal global power relations 
between large capital and. people across the world. Nowhere i is this .more 
evjdent: than in the rules and legal structures governing sovereign debt. The 
lack of any coherent system to deal with debt default and to enable the viable. 
restructuring of sovereign debt has led to situations.in which countries and 
their populations: are bled over years and even decades, merely to service debt 
generated | in. the past, and through. the piling up of earlier loans at ever-higher 
interest. rates. Austerity. measures that reduce public spending on social 
essentials are forced upon unwilling societies on the basis of. supposedly 

“technocratic” notions that are, in fact, deeply ideological .and elite-serving. 
Developing countries have known this for some time, but this is now, also 
being , experienced. by some developed counties such as crisis-ridden 
economies of the. European periphery. Countries that somehow manage’ to 
restructure some “of their debt, or that unilaterally decide to renege on some 
patently unfair debt taken on in the past, are punished through complex and 
unbalanced legal systems. These. do not even accord to entire populations the 
minimum conditions of debt workout: that are routinely extended to private 
and corporate debtors within national systems. And here too, ‘the arbitrations 
and, other. legal proceedings tend to be excessively biased towards investors 
and show little recognition of.the. minimum. nghts of the citizenry in affected 
countries. The fact that legal systems and other institutional structures in the 
core countries, tend to support such biases, and i investors in general, reinforces 
the „point that. this is another way in. which contemporary imperialism is 
expressed. . 

This is stanly shows: by the. travails that the government of Argentina 
currently faces in, U.S. courts in lawsuits brought by, financial vulture funds. 
This. situation has its origins in the 1990s, when the government of Carlos 
Menem fixed. the Argentine peso at the value of one U.S. dollar, through a 
currency board arrangement that restricted base money supply. to. the amount 
of external , reserves, and then sought, to increase its spending through. the 
buildup of external debt. This was, obviously an unsustainable strategy, which 
exploded, i in a, financial crisis in 2001, bringing on a major devaluation of the 


currency and ai default, on around, $100 billion of external debt. In 2005, the 
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government of Nestor Kirchner, which had then managed to’ revive the 
economy to gome extent, offered its creditors debt swaps that significantly 
restructured the debts. Since Argentine bonds were trading: at a fraction of 
their face value in the secondary market anyway, this deal, which reduced the 
value of the debt by nearly 75 percent, was acceptable’ to most ‘of the 
multinational banks and other creditors. (Since unpaid interest ig added on to 
the principal and compounded, the actual face value of the debt in such cases 
is typically much more than the amount onginally borrowed.) Indeed, 
creditors holding 93 percent of government bonds paneer in the debt 
swaps of 2005 and 2010. 

However, a tiny minority of creditors hed out and schnell to accept the 
negotiated settlement. These then sold their holdings to hedge funds (in this 
case known as “vulture funds,” which are funds that take on distressed assets 
in the hope of. recouping a higher value from them), including NML Capital, 
a subsidiary of Elliot Capital Management, which is run by U.S. billionaire 
and major Republican party donor Paul Singer. This fund bought Argentine 
bonds at around 20 percent of the face value in 2008. It has pursued the case 
both legally and physically: hiring mercenanes to detain and try to seize an 
Argentine ship where it was docked off the coast of Ghana; and grabbing the 
Argentine presidential plane from an airport as “collateral” for its: supposed 
holding of debt. NML Capital and another vulture fund, Aurelius ‘Capital 
Management LP, have fought a case in a New York district court, 
demanding full payment on their debt, valued at around $1.5 billion. (This 
would amount to a return of more than 1,600 percent on the initial investment 
made by these vulture funds.) 

In 2012, U.S. District Judge for the Southern ‘District of New York 
Thomas Gnesa ruled in favor of the hedge funds, and an appeal by the 
Argentine government was then dismissed by the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
judgement was based on a peculiar and unprecedented interpretation of the 
pari passu (equal treatment) clause, which holds that all bondholders must be 
treated’ alike, meaning that a sovereign debtor must make’ full payment on a 
defaulted claim if it makes any payments on restructured bonds. So if the 
bondholders who agreed to restructure 93 percent of the Argentine debt were 
paid according to their agreement, then the other resisting bondholders would 
also have to be paid the full value of their debts. The ruling also insisted that 
any third party—including banks facilitating such transactions—that attempts ` 
to pay these bondholders would be held in contempt of court. “This effectively 
disabled -Argentina from repaying debt to other bondholders (who had 

dalready received around 90 percent of their dues), unless it also pays the 
holdouts in full, thereby forcing the country into technical default. 

Interestingly, this judgement made a mockery of all debt renegotiation 
agreements, since there would be no incentive for any creditor to accept less 
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than full value of the debt if some other creditor will be paid in full. No credit 
system can function or has ever functioned with zero default. The possibility 
of default is embedded into credit contracts through the interest rate, with 
interest rate spreads operating as the market estimate of the probability of a 
default. So those who are seen as less likely to be able to repay are forced to. 
pay higher interest rates, in both formal and informal credit transactions.. A 
creditor who has been demanding and receiving a higher interest rate based 
on this probability cannot then demand full repayment as a night, since the 
contract reflected that very, likelihood. So the ruling acualy negates the basic 
principles upon which all credit markets function. 

Another extraordinary feature of the U.S. court demeni is, ihe 
Me TODE that banks involved in handling the payments made to Argentine 
bondholders must turn over information to holdout bondholders on all the 
assets that the Argentine government holds worldwide. This is a major 
violation of banking secrecy laws everywhere, including in the United States. 
Even Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg, who sits on the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
body that decided this case, was constrained to ask: “By what authorization 
does a court in the United States become a ‘clearinghouse for information’ 
about any and.all property held by Argentina abroad?” This also severely 
erodes sovereign immunity, which can even have adverse effects on the United 
States and may be illegal under other U.S. laws. 

In fact, this judgement was also in contradiction to the United States’ own 
bankruptcy laws under Chapter 9 and Chapter 11. Yet the U.S. government 
has actually pressured Argentina to meet these ndiculous requirements. It 
therefore provides one more example of how institutional arrangements have 
taken the form of legally binding constraints that generally privilege the interests 
of large capital over all other concerns. 


New Forms of “Economic Territory” 


One of the intriguing aspects of recent capitalist dynamism has been its 
ability to create new forms of economic territory, and to bring them within the 
ambit of capitalist economic relations—and therefore also subject to 
imperialist contestation. Two of the more prominent new forms of economic 
territory that are increasingly significant as arenas for imperialist penetration 
and competition today are the basic amenities and social services that were 
earlier seen to be the sole preserve of public provision and the generation and 
distribution of knowledge. 

A major feature of our times is the privatization of much of what was earlier 
generally accepted as the basic responsibility of public provision, such ag. 
amenities like electricity, water, essential transport infrastructure, and social’ 
services such as health, sanitation, and education. Of course, the fact that these 
were seen as public duties does not mean that they were fulfilled. Indeed, 
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expanding public provision and enabling wider (and ideally universal) access to 
good quality amenities and infrastructure has only come about historically as the 
result of prolonged mass struggles and social and political mobilization. And 
issues of inequality in such provision have always existed. Nevertheless, the fact 
that provision is no longer necessarily in the public domain, and that private 
providers are increasingly seen as the norm, has opened up huge new markets 
for potentially profit-making activity. This may have been a crucial way of 
maintaining markets and effective demand given the saturation of markets in 
many- mature economies and the inadequate growth of markets in poorer 
societies. The prying open of such markets has occurred through a combination 
of inadequate and reduced public delivery (the expansion of the global bottled 
water industry, for example, is a result of the failure of public delivery of potable 
water), as well as changes in economic policies and regulatory structures. that 
not only enable but actively encourage private investment in these areas. And 
these changes in tum have been pushed by global institutons—the formal 
organizations such as the Bretton Woods institutions and the WTO through its 
various agreements, as well as more informal but increasingly influential bodies 
such as the World Economic Forum. This is a more complicated playing out of 
the impenalistic drive for control over economic territory than can be expressed 
through purely national mechanisms, but that does not make it any less 
consequential. 

Another new form of economic territory that is increasingly subject to 
impenalist struggle relates to the control of knowl edge generation and 
dissemination. The privatization of knowledge and its growing concentration, 
through the proliferation and enforcement of IPRs, have become significant 
barriers to technology transfer and social recognition of traditional knowledge 
that would be necessary for any kind of economic diversification as well as 
greater economic justice. [hey also matter greatly in determining the relative 
power of profits over people within countries as well as between countnes. [his 
is clearly evident in terms of access to medicines (even essential and life-saving 
drugs) and crucial technologies for food cultivation. But it is also very much the 
case with respect to industrial technologies as well as the transfer of cnitical 
knowledge required for mitigating and coping with adverse environmental 
changes that themselves result from the production systems created by global 
capitalism. The national and international institutional structures that should 
provide checks and balances to the privatization of knowledge, and ensure that 
knowledge production and dissemination are not subservient to a small elite but 
directed towards social goals, are not just more fragile and less effective in recent 
„times, but in effect work in the opposite direction. 


New Global Forms of Capitalist Organization 


The rise of the multinational enterprise as the dominant and defining 
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feature of global capitalism is arguably one of the most significant processes of 
the past century. Yet this too was remarkably presaged by Lenin and 
Bukharin a century ago. As Bukharin noted, vertical integration of production 
tends to be combined with geographical disintegration of production 
processes. 


There is going on a continuous process of binding together the various 
branches of production, a process of transforming them into one single 
organization. [his expresses itself, first of all; in the form of combined 
enterprises, 1.€., enterprises combining the production of raw materials and 
manufactured goods, the production of manufactured goods with that’ of 
unfinished products, etc., which process can and-does absorb the most ` 
diverse branches -of production, since under the -prevailing division ‘of ` 
labour in our times every branch depends upon the other to a larger or 
lesser degree, directly or indirectly.' 


This he saw as operating in tandem with “the growing internatonalisation 
of economic life,” in which competition and centralization of capital are 
reproduced on a world scale? 

Yet he was obviously not able to anticipate the sheer extent to which this 
would occur. The technological changes of the past half century, particularly 
the advances in shipping and container technology that dramatically reduced 
transport costs and time involved, as well as the information technology 
revolution that enabled a much more detailed breakdown of production into 
specific tasks that could easily be physically separated, were both cntical in 
this. Together they enabled the emergence of global value chains, which are 
typically led by, large multinational corporations, and involve regional and 
global networks of both © competing and cooperating firms. The large 
corporation here is not necessarily in direct control of all operations—and 
indeed, the ability to transfer control over production as well as the risks 
associated with production to lower ends of the value chain is an important 
element in increasing the profitability of such activities. This adds a greater 
intensity to the exploitation that can be unleashed by such global firms. 
Because they are less dependent upon workers and resources in any one 
location, they can use competition across suppliers to push down their prices 
and’ conditions of production, and are less burdened by regulatory processes 
that would seek to reduce some of their market power. 

These changes in production organization combine with other incentives to 
create what has been called a “downsize and distribute” model that is driving 
more of the global production chain investment by multinational corporations. 


Pt 


The focus in many developed and developing countries on judging thea 


. performance of companies by “shareholder value” has created incentives for 
cost reduction and short-termist behavior that greatly exceed similar tendencies 
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in the past. The lead firms are therefore subject to the discipline of financial 
markets that demand rapid _profits, forcing the construction of global value. 
chains in ways that are much less likely to enable or benefit a program of 
industrial development in countries in the periphery, and also. less. likely to 
provide a viable platform for successful economic diversification. 


a, 


The Rise of New Powers ce “se 


It is often argued that the nse of new powers—in particular China, but 
also India, Brazil, and others—means that’ notions of. imperialism are no. 
longer valid. Yet. the imperialist phase of capitalism has been characterized 
throughout by the emergence of “new kids on the block,” some of.which have 
gone on to become the neighborhood bullies as well. When Lenin wrote his 
pamphlet, the emergence of the United States as the dominant global power 
was far from evident. Yet the United States, which seemed at that time to be 
a minor player among the major European actors, emerged to dominate the 
world scene for nearly a century. Similarly, the rise of Japan, particularly in 
the second half of the twentieth century, by no means signified a weakening of 
imperialist power generally; it merely necessitated a more complicated 
assessment of such power. __ 

At present, the emergence of ene is being considered a sign that the 
global economic landscape -is completely transformed. Certainly it is true that 
the growing weight of China in, world trade and investment has had major 
effects on terms of trade and volumes of exports for many primary producing 
countries and has brought more countries into manufacturing value chains, 
even as China has .also become the most significant. source of manufactured 
goods imports for most countries. Yet. there are dangers of overplaying its 
current significance. Even now, China accounts for less than 9 percent of 
global output (measured at constant 2005 prices); its. per capita GDP is less 
than half (around 45 percent) of the global average, and is still many multiples 
below the average of the so-called * ‘developed” capitalist economies that form 
part of the imperialist core.’ In relative terms China remains a “poor” country, 
but it is also true that Chinese capital in various forms is a significant player in 
the ongoing struggle for control over economic territory occurring across the 
world. It is worth noting that, many of the current hyperbolic mainstream 
analyses and predictions with respect to, China are eerily similar to the 
descriptions and predictions for Japan in the 1970s, as the emerging giant soon 
to take over the role of global economic leadership from the United States. 

A similar point can be made even more forcefully for several of the other 

ations that were ecstatically described as “emerging markets” that supposedly 
“provided proof that forces of impenalism-are no hindrance to the rise of 
developing countries. Together the BRICS nations (Brazil, Russia, ‘India, 
China, and South Africa) account for less than 15 percent of world GDP in 
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current price terms, even though their share of global population is just under 
half. This is still so small as to mean that announcements of these countries as 
the new imperialist powers may well be very premature, especially when global 
institutional structures are still very much balanced in favor of the established 
powers. x 

One reason why the newly emerging economies are often thought to be 
more significant is because many analyses are not based on nominal exchange 
rates to compare incomes across different counties, but rather on the 
Purchasing Power Panty (PPP) exchange rates, which seek to establish the 
relative purchasing power of each currency in terms of prices of a common 
basket of commodities. However, the use of PPP exchange rates can be quite 
dubious, as they are based on prices of supposedly representative baskets of 
consumption goods in certain countnes, which may not be so relevant to 
consumption elsewhere, especially the poor in much of the developing world. 
They are unchanging over time across reference periods, even though 
consumption patterns tend to shift with technological change and evolving 
preferences. PPP exchange rates are also notoriously imperfect because of the . 
infrequency and unsystematic nature of the price surveys that are used to 
derive them, which can make them quite dated or even misleading. An even 
more significant conceptual problem with using PPP estimates is less-widely 
recognized. In general, countries that have high PPP— that is, where the 
actual purchasing power of the currency is deemed to be much higher than the 
nominal value—are typically low-income countries with low average wages. It 
is precisely because there is a significant section of the workforce that receives 
very low remuneration, that goods and services are available more cheaply 
than in countries where the majority of workers receive higher wages. 
Therefore, using PPP-modified GDP data may miss the point, by seeing as 
an advantage the very feature that reflects greater poverty of the majority of 
wage earners in an economy. It would certainly overstate the quantitative — 
significance of such countries in the world economy. 

All this does not mean that there have been no changes in global economic 
and political power. It is evident that there have been and will continue to be 
significant and even transformative changes. However, these changes in the 
position of countries in the economic and geopolitical ladder do not mean that 
the basic undercurrent of imperialistic tendencies that drive the global system 
have disappeared—they may even become more intense as the struggle for 
economic territory becomes more competitive. 

Indeed, if the lessons of history are to be recognized, it is likely that the 
emergence of new powers on the world capitalist stage will generate im mensia 
new conflicts—economic, political, and military—as the old .impena! powers 
seek to retain their dominance over the world system. The current trade 
negotiations reflect Washington’s determination to make an economic pre- 
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emptive attack and lock-in the present power structure based on the U.S.-led 
triad of the United States/Canada, Western Europe, and Japan. The goal is 
to create a political-legal superstructure for world trade that will reinforce the 
„ advantages of those who currently have the most economic power, including 
the mega-multinationals centered in the triad. Moreover, it is necessary “to do 
it today,” as Obama openly declared in May 2015, in a speech at Nike Inc.: 
“We have to make sure America wntes the rules of the global economy, while 
our economy is in the position of global strength.... Because if we don’t write 


the rules for trade around the world” there will come a time when “guess 
what—China will.” 
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Another reason why the omnipotence of “wealth” is more certain in a 
democratic republic is that it does not depend on individual defects in the 
political machinery or on the faulty political shell of capitalism. A democratic 

_ republic is the best possible political shell for capitalism, and, therefore, once 
capital has gained possession of this very best shell... it establishes its power 
so securely, so firmly, that no change of persons, institutions or parties in the 
bourgeois-democratic republic can shake it. 


—V J. Lenin, The State and Rvolution, LCW, Vol.35,398 
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‘May’ S RE of fe Month, “Honor the Vietnamese, Not Those Who 
Killed Them” by MR Associate Editor Michael D. Yates, has elicited: many 
responses. One wnter said thát Yates had wntten the best, but perhaps the 


\ 


first, Marxist analysis of the war. Another praised Monthly Review for having . 


the courage to publish this article. Sull a third predicted that in the more 
distant future, humanity would embrace the essay’s judgment and honor the 
Vietnamese people for their heroic a against the overwhelming might of 
the U.S. military. 

In light of these comments, as well as ihe oe matter of this double 
issue of Monthly Review on imperialism, we thought it might be worthwhile 
to say something more about what the Vietnamese themselves naturally 
enough call the American War, with an eye toward drawing important lessons 
useful for contemporary radicals. 

First, the war was clearly one of imperial aggression. Although President 
Eisenhower spoke of the global importance of Vietnam’s raw materials—such 
as tin, tungsten, and rubber—raw material imperialism was not a significant 
reason why the United States wreaked such havoc on a poor, peasant nation. 
Vietnam’s resources were not critical to the U.S. or any other nch capitalist 
nation’s economy. Rather, what the United States saw at stake in Vietnam 
was the challenge the Vietnamese presented to the imperial power of the 
world’s greatest capitalist nation. The Chinese Communists had seized power 
in 1949, followed by Cuba, while radical nationalism had arisen throughout 
the global South as former colonies demanded independence, both political 
and economic. The United States drew a line in Vietnam and said, in effect, 


ya 


that this small peasant nation would not be permitted its freedom. And itx 


certainly would not be allowed to become socialist. What followed was a 
savage onslaught, an orgy of organized’ and calculated murder. Nothing 
mattered to. the United States except the. annihilation of the Vietnamese 
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Revolution. President Lyndon Johnson was- willing to abandon his 
commitment to black civil rights, the one thing that would have made him one 
of the country’s greatest presidents, to pursue the war to the end, undertaking 

- anything to see to it that Vietnam did not “fall” to the Communists. (On the’: 
domestic consequences of the Johnson administration’s choice of war over civil 
rights see Paul Le Blanc and Michael D. Yates, A Freedom Budget for All 
Americans [Monthly Review Press, 2013].) 

What we must learn from this is that, in the end, impenalism is enforced 
from the barrel of a gun. Just as the exploitation of labor by capital 
necessitates the timely use of the police power of the state, so too the 
domination of poor countries by rich ones requires a willingness to use blunt 
force. Today, the market secures super profits from the labor of workers in 
poor nations, but underlying the market is always the threat of violence. The 
United States does not have military bases around the globe for any other 
purpose but to let the rest of the world know that it will resort to deadly force 
when it deems it necessary. It will destroy a nation’s land and culture, if for no 
other reason than to send a lesson to one and all of what might be in store for 
them if they defy its will. And if U.S. power has diminished, as some now say 
it has, other mechanisms of violence will have to fill the gap. l 

Second, what the War in Vietnam teaches us is that resistance to 
imperialism is tantamount to resistance to capitalism, and that this is an 
extraordinanly difficult thing to do. Success is never guaranteed and not, in 
most cases, likely at all. The Vietnamese revolutionaries set the standard for 
resistance, implementing bniliant. military and political tactics. Yet, despite 
their tnumph, the Vietnamese after the war were faced with a ravaged 
landscape, a deeply scarred population, and continued harsh and heartless . 
economic and political pressures from the United States and its allies. Under . 
such circumstances, full democracy and a deepening of socialist culture is 
difficult to imagine, much less institute. Noam Chomsky has suggested that, in 
fact, the United States won the war. And given that Vietnam today, forty 
years after the reunification of the country, is increasingly prey to multinational 
corporations seeking cheap labor, there is no doubt something to be said for 
this point of view. But in any such historical assessment we should be careful 
not to deny the genuine victory the Vietnaniese won in their valiant fight for 
freedom and for a better, more humane, and egalitarian society. Although 
Vietnam: has since been swept up like other poor countries in a tide of 
capitalist globalization—losing much of its ability to resist such trends 

„following the demise of the USSR and China’s reintegration into the world 
market-——it continues in many ways to chart an independent course, ` 
Moreover, important positive legacies of Vietnam’s great war for liberation - 
remain, such as social ownership of land. 

"If, nonetheless, capital over the last four decades. was able to jie the 
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Vietnamese of many of the fruits of their great victory—the most heroic of the 
last half century——-what hope is there for future struggles to supersede 
capitalism and the imperialism that is its lifeblood? If the focus of 
revolutionary thought and action is one nation-state or a single issue, then the. ya 
truth is of course “not much.” If it is conceded that sometimes we should 
support humanitarian intervention,” then the reality is “not much.” If we 
adopt the view that saving capitalism from itself is necessary so that space can 
be opened for future revolts, then the answer is “not much.” If we say that the 
efforts now underway to save the planet from multiple catastrophes are little 
more than fearmongering that ignores the class struggle, then the answer is 
“not much.” But if we take to heart the exhortations of revolutionaries like our 
Monthly Review comrades, István Mészáros and Michael Lebowitz, that 
capitalism consists of a set of deeply interconnected relationships, none of 
which can be considered in isolation from any other, and that all of the 
system's contradictions must be relentlessly attacked together, then the answer 
is, ‘there is hope.” We cannot, of course, remove ourselves from any and all 
attempts to improve the lives of workers and peasants. However, there is no 
reason why we cannot connect, for example, the fight for higher wages and 
less-stressful working conditions to the fight against U.S. imperialism, and 
demand that the theft of land from peasants that it facilitates must end, that 
Immigrant workers must have full political rights wherever they are compelled 
by necessity to settle. We must tease out the complex ways in which whatever 
matter concerns us also affects and is affected by multiple other problems. We 
must build alliances, and broaden and deepen the struggle at all times. And 
we must place socialism plainly and proudly on our banners, nght now and 
not in some indefinite future. There would be no better way to honor the 
Vietnamese. 

And just as we honor the Viemamese who courageously fought in their 
war of liberation, we would also like to take this opportunity to honor those in 
the United States and throughout the world, including the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, who chose to resist the War in Viemam, in an act of 
international human solidarity. 

Today, forty years after the end of the Vietnam War, the United States is 
at war in the Middle East, in what is now being called in U.S. foreign policy 
circles (see the introduction to this issue) the “New Thirty Years’ War.” In 
the three years following the U.S. invasion of Iraq in 2003, between 600,000 
and a million Iragis were killed and another five million displaced (Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, “The Human Cost of pw 
the War in Iraq: A Mortality Study, 2002-2006,” http://web.mit.edu; MIT ” 
Center for International Studies, “The Irag War: The Human Cost,” 
http://web.mit.edu/humancostiraq). The destruction throughout the entire 
region has led to continual, internecine warfare, with the United States 
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intervening in multiple countries simultaneously, and engaging in a constant — 
stream of drone assassinations, bombings, and tortures. l 
Yet, simply focusing on wars is not enough if we are to E E 

« imperialism. In order to comprehend the geopolitical causes of the New ° 
Thirty Years’ War in the Middle East, its connection to the Vietnam War 
that ended forty years ago, and the relation of this to conflicts (economic,. 
political, cultural, and military) between the U.S.-led impenal mad (the 
United States/Canada, Western Europe, and Japan) and vast sections of the 
world’s population today, it is necessary to reconstruct the classical Marxian 
political-economic theory of impenalism for our time. This special issue on 


“The New Imperialism of Globalized ener ere Capital” 


intended as a first step in that direction. 
| a 


In March 2015, Gar Alperovitz, James Gustave Speth, and Joe Guinan 
issued The Next System Project: New Political-Economic Possibilities for the 
2lsi Century, NSP Report 1, which can be accessed online at 
http://thenextsystem.org. The report provides ideas that will interest many 
MR readers on the question of the next system, to replace capitalism. We 
were pleased to note that the contributions of a number of recent MR authors 
were noted in the report, including those of Marta Harnecker and Michael 
Lebowitz, authors, respectively, of A World to Build: New Paths toward 
Twenty-First Century Socialism (Monthly Review Press, 2015) and The 
Socialist Alternative (Monthly Review Press, 2010). For infomation on 
these books and to purchase them, go to http://monthlyreview.org/press. 

A thematic issue of Latin American Perspectives in May 2015 is entitled 

“The Resurgence of Collective Memory, Truth, and Justice Mobilizations in 

Latin America.” The collection outlines the process of remembering and 

addressing the nightmare of right-wing torture and murder that overwhelmed 

Chile, Argentina, Colombia, Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Guatemala in the 

latter part of the twentieth century. It is a useful aid to any student of today’s 

left movements in Latin America—a necessary recollection of the horror from 
which they emerged. Missing, unfortunately, is reference to the deliberate 

U.S. policy of intervention that generated the continental arc of atrocity, from 

Vernon Walters in Brazil in the 1960s to Clinton’s Plan Colombia in the 

1990s. This task of “Memory, Truth, and Justice” remains to the addressed. 
sf Sy 
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P.A. Sebastian, our greatly admired friend and comrade, departed this world 
on July 23, 2015. We, joining his expression with our emotion, publish the 
following tribute by Bernard D'Mello. 


P.A. Sebastian (1938-2015) 


- People’s Lawyer and a Splendid Human Being 


BERNARD D’MELLO 

I was a close friend and comrade of P.A. Sebastian, the latter, in the 
Committee for the Protection of Democratic Rights (CPDR), of which he 
was general secretary for over three decades. Sabby -— that's what we 
affectionately called him — can be remembered from the words that he spoke , 
or wrote; in a way, he was the words he spoke or wrote, for in the giving of his 
word, he gave a lot of himself. He was an obstinate person, a splendid human 
being who expressed what he thought and felt, and did what, he thought, had 
to be done, all this, with a remarkable matching of his words with his deeds, 
the latter often turning out to be the need of the hour. If these are the traits 
that make a revolutionary, then Sebastian was one. 

The idea of setting up Indian People's Human Rights ‘Tribunals was 
Sebastian’s—in his words—“to investigate and -adjudicate upon cases of 
gross, systematic and significant violation of human rights by the state,” the 
decisions of these tribunals acting as “an agency of opinion and conscience 
against the state’s-growing lawlessness.” In this, Sebastian was inspired by the 
example ofthe International War Crimes Tribunal set up in November 1966 
by intellectuals such as Bertrand Russell and Jean Paul Sartre to investigate 
into American foreign policy and military intervention in Vietnam. President 
Lyndon Johnson and William Westmoreland, the chief of staif of the US 
army, were tried in absentia and the tribunal pronounced a seyere indictment 
of the US role in Vietnam, which helped in, shaping public inn aeine 
the US military intervention over there. Sebastian was the pioneer of Russell 
Tribunals in India. 

The first such non-official judicial panel was the People’ s Tribunal on the 
Arwal Massacre of Apni, 19, 1986. This killing of 21 persons was the result 
of police | firing in a “highly indiscriminate, unnecessary and unjustified 
manner” upon a morcha (political rally) of poor people expressing their 
solidarity with nine poor households who had occupied a tiny piece of 2 
government land appropnated by a landlord to house themselves. The reason ` 
why the state had resorted to such brutality was the fact that the poor had 
been organised by Maoist revolutionanes under the banner of the Mazdoor 
Kisan Sangram Samit, a mass organisation of the CP] (ML) (Party Unity). 
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Didn't the poor households “have a legitimate compulsion to occupy some ' 
land to house themselves?” In Sebastian’s words, the people's tribunal “was ' 
an experience of justice in the midst of the people (my emphasis). It must have ' 
been a unique experience for the judges too, used as they are to meting out : 
justice in the cloistered atmosphere of the courts.” The Arwal judicial panel 
was the first such Russell Tribunal in India and was therefore a-historic event 
in the social movement for civil liberties and democratic nghts (CL&DR) in 
India. 

Sebashan was fifi principal secretary: of the Indian People’s Humar- 
Rights Commission (IPHRC) which organised a number of other such 
Russell Tribunals. A brief account of the experience of one or two of these 
tribunals might help throw light on Sebastian’s CL&DR interventions. The 
Chintapalli Tribunal certainly deserves a mention. This concerned - the 
burning of 46 Kondh tribal hamlets consisting of 638 homesteads by the 
police in the Chintapalli Agency area of Visakhapatnam district of Andhra 
Pradesh in early May 1987 because they were harbouring (giving food and 
shelter to) Naxalites/Maoist revolutionaries. The police warned the tnbals— - 
“if you go to the inquiry (organised by those “civil liberties bastards”, that’s 
what the police called the APCLC activists, of course, behind their backs), 
we will break your limbs and burn your houses once again.” 

Indeed, the police organised a mob that fell upon the place where the 
tribunal was conducting its first hearing, on |] December 1987, and 
assaulted the deponents. But, despite the heavy odds, the tibunal rescheduled 
and conducted its proceedings, and the judgment was released to the public in 
October 1988. As K Balagopal, another doyen of the CL&DR movement, 
and a member of the IPHRC, related what one tnbal youth who deposed 
before the tribunal felt: “For the first time he had been told there was ... no 
_ sin in his existence, for the first time he had not been scolded, not been 
abused, for the first time.the wretched guilt of an unlawful life had been lifted 
from his shoulders.” 

There’s one more people’s judicial panel 1 cannot reike Bombay 
Riots Tribunal composed of Justices Siraj Mehfuz Daud and Hosbet Suresh, 
and its judgment, The People’s Verdict. What an experience this was for the 
CL&DR activists who were associated with the proceedings in 1993 in the 
aftermath of the nots. The Daud-Suresh Tnbunal held “26 sittings in 
different parts of the city”, “collected 2,046 statements from victims and social 
activists’ and “a large number of other documents”, even went to “see the 

places of devastation.” By its actions, this people’s tribunal established that 
` “citizens have the right to enquire into a matter of public importance”, 
“irrespective of whether the government has appointed a commission of 
enquiry or not.” 

So here was a lawyer useful to the people, unlike the opulent ones—the 
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types made of money—in the legal -profession today. Sabby’s commitment 
was extraordinary, so was his sense of responsibility in his legal work. If you 
had known him, you couldn’t have remained unmoved by his spirit, as was 
evident from what each of the speakers said about him at the well-attended 
memonial meeting organised by the Friends of Sebastian and the CPDR in 
Mumbai on August 11. Sabby knew that one day he would have to retire, 
and he consciously nurtured and guided a set of barefoot lawyers who would 
take his place, offer their legal services free of charge to the comrades who are 
fighting for and alongside the wretched of the Indian earth whose rights are so 
blatantly trampled upon, as had happened in Arwal and Chintapalli. He was 
instrumental in setting up the Indian Association of People’s Lawyers and the 
International Association of People’s Lawyers, and in his last years, his sense 
of achievement was particularly visible in the pride he felt whenever Surendra 
Gadling won a case for the comrades. Who would have imagined that even 
comrade Sridhar would make it home again? 

The courage of advocate Shahid Azmi, our cherished comrade, whe never 
turned his back on Muslim youth falsely implicated in criminal cases, is a 
source of inspiration, but even in the CL&DR movement, it is not widely 
known that Sebastian was Shahid’s mentor, often guiding him in some of the 
crucial “terrorist” cases he was arguing in the courts.on behalf of the accused. 
Shahid was assassinated five years ago because his dedication to such work 
made him, in the eyes of the Hindutvavadi establishment, a “desh-drohi” 
(“anti-national”). 

What is this spirit that made Sebastian adopt the cause of the Indian 
people’s liberation as his own? Essentially, Sebastian was moulded by the 
forces of which he was a part, in revolutionary politics which had made a 
comeback with Naxalbari and Srikakulam in the latter half of the 1960s, 
and—warts and all, ups and downs, over the last 50 years—is still the most 
uncompromising force of opposition to the Indian Establishment. ‘Sebastian is 
gone, but as long as the struggle for radical democracy—that began with the 
Paris Commune of 1871-——continues to stage a comeback, he will not be 


forgotten. 
ry’ 


It is much more likely, of course, that even in small states socialism will not 
be achieved without civil war, and for that reason the only programme of 
international Social-Democracy must be recognition of civil war, though 
violence is, of course, alien to our ideals. . 

—V. I. Lenin, A Caricature Of Marxism And Imperialist Economism, 
LCW, Vol.23, 69 
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West European parliamentary social EN kada its moment during 
the cold war, when the USSR and the "really existing” socialist regimes 
posed an alternative economic model, however distorted in practice. Though 
anti-communist propaganda was constant among the working classes in the 
centers of imperialism, for it to be effective some real economic. 
benefits—available from the global takings of ‘imperialism—had to be 
distributed. The parliamentary socialist parties, and the capitalist "welfare 
state" they were on occasion permitted to manage, were the temporary 
beneficiaries of this state of affairs. With the destruction of the Soviet Union, ` 
from the viewpoint of the real rulers of capitalist society both the "social" and 
"democratic" structures of cold war political economy ceased to have any 
reason for further existence. 

And with the stagnation of mature Pama capital, the imperative of. 
constant accumulation required the immediate redistribution to the ruling 
class of the surplus that had funded the "welfare state.” Although the 
withdrawal of the existing degree of distribution could not help but slowly 
reignite left political opposition, the European imperial ruling class could, 
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When Did the Anthropocene 
egin...and Why Does It Matter? 


an Angus 


The word Anthropocene, unknown twenty years ago, now appears in the 
itles of three academic journals, dozens of books, and hundreds of academic 
papers, not to mention innumerable articles in. newspapers, magazines, 
websites, and blogs. There are exhibitions about art- in the Anthropocene, 
conferences about the humanities in the Anthropocene, and novels about love 
in the Anthropocene. There is even a heavy metal album called The 
‘Anthropocene Extinction. Rarely has a scientific term moved so quickly into 
E ide acceptance and general use. 

Behind what might appear to be just a trendy buzzword are important 
N sent discussions that have radical implications for the future of life on 
“ Earth. Three leading authorities on the science of the Anthropocene express 
the issues clearly: 


The term Anthropocene...suggests that the Earth has now left its natural 
geological epoch, the present interglacial state called the Holocene. 
Human activites have become so pervasive and profound that they rival 
the great forces of Nature and are pushing the Earth into planetary terra 
incognita. The Earth is rapidly moving into a less biologically diverse, less 
forested, much warmer, and probably wetter and stormier state.’ 


Socialists cannot ignore a change of this magnitude, or treat it as just one 
aspect of our program. As the Brazilian ecosocialist and atmospheric scientist 
Alexandre Costa writes, “The fight to avoid a catastrophic outcome to this 
crisis engendered by capitalism is the fight to safeguard the material 
conditions for survival with dignity of humankind.... Socialism is not possible 
on a scorched Earth.” 


In 1995, Paul. Crutzen, then vice-chair of the International Geosphere- 
Biosphere Program (GBP), received a Nobel Prize for showing that widely 


used chemicals were destroying the ozone layer in earth’s upper atmosphere. 
with potentially catastrophic effects for all life on Earth. In his Nobel 
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editor of The Global Fight for Climate Justice (Fernwood, 2010). 
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‘ acceptance speech, he said that his research on ozone had convinced him that» 
the balance of forces on Earth had changed dramatically. It was now “utterly: 
clear,” he said, “that human activities had grown so much that they could 
compete and interfere with natural*processes:”’ Over the next five years that 
insight developed until, at an IGBP meeting in 2000; he argued that human 
activity had driven the earth into a new geological epoch, which he proposed 
to call the Anthropocene. 

Crutzen and Will Steffen, then executive director of the IGBP, minced: io 


words in describing the Anthropocene as a qualitative and dangerous change 
in the Earth system: | 


Earth is ‘currently operating in a no-analogue state.’ In terms of key 
environmental parameters, the Earth System has recently moved well / 
outside the range of natural variability exhibited over at least the last half | 
million years. The nature of changes now occurring simultaneously in the | 
Earth System, their magnitudes and rates of change are unprecedented 
and unsustainable.’ 


A no-analogue state. Planetary terra incognita. Unprecedented and% 
unsustainable. These phrases are not used lightly: the earth has entered a new 
epoch, one that is likely to continue changing in unpredictable and dangerous : 
ways. 

This radical transformation was first extensively described by the IGBP in 
2004, in Global Change and the Earth System, a broad synthesis of scientific 
knowledge about the state of our planet that remains the most authoritative 
book on the Anthropocene.’ Since then, a great deal of scientific discussion 
has focused on a question that book did not answer: When did the 
Anthropocene begin? Of course this has involved technical discussions among 
experts in various disciplines, but it is not just a technical question. Technical 
studies can determine when an asteroid hit our planet or when an ice age 
ended, but a discussion of when human society pushed the Earth system into 
a no-analogue state must address social, economic, and political issues. 

There is a reciprocal process here. Examining social, economic, and political 
developments can help identify social changes that might have changed the Earth 
system, and determining when radical physical changes in the Earth system 
happened provides a basis for determining which human activites were 
responsible, and thus what measures humans might take to prevent the change 
from reaching catastrophic proportions. In this article 'I offer an overview of the . 
issues and stakes in the “when it happened” debate. 


Geological Time Scale 


Geologists divide the earth’s 4.5 billion‘ year history into a hierarchy of 
time intervals—eons, eras, periods, epochs, and ages—called the Geological. 
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title is an emphatic Yes.- 


Over the past 50 years, humans have changed the world’s ecosystems 
more rapidly and extensively than in any other comparable period in 
human history. The Earth is in its sixth great extinction event, with rates 
of species loss growing rapidly for both terrestrial and marine ecosystems. 
The atmospheric concentrations of several important greenhouse gases 
have increased substantially, and the Earth is warming rapidly. More 
nitrogen is now ‘Converted from the atmosphere into reactive forms by 


fertilizer production and fossil fuel combustion than by all. of the natural 
processes in terrestrial ecosystems put together. © 


- Since then, many Earth System scientists have come to view the Great 
Acceleration not as a second stage but as the actual beginning’ of the 
Anthropocene. In an article published in January 2015, over two-thirds of the 
Anthropocene Working Group’s members endorse 1945 as the -beginning of 
the Anthropocene, because the Great Acceleration is a geological and social 
turning point, and because it can be located in geological strata by the 
presence of radiation from nuclear fallout. 

They reject the various early Anthropocene proposals because they only - 
address one aspect of the case for a new epoch: “The significance of the 
Anthropocene lies not so much in seeing within it the ‘first traces of our 
species’ (i.e. an anthropocentric perspective upon geology), but in the scale, 
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significance and longevity of change (that happens to be currently human- 
driven) to the Earth system.” ” 

They view the nineteenth-century Industrial Revolution as “more clearly 
representative of major change,” but argue that its effects did not reach the 
threshold of global change to the Earth system. “With the onset of the 
Industrial Revolution, humankind became a more pronounced geological 
factor, but in our present view it was from the mid-twentieth century that the 
worldwide impact of the accelerating Industrial Revolution became both 
global and near-synchronous.” 

As an alternative to nuclear fallout. as an indicator, other scientists have 
proposed using distinctive forms of soot from high-temperature coal 
combustion that started to appear in geological strata around the world in 
about 1950. There is also disagreement about whether the beginning of the 
Anthropocene should be located at the beginning or the peak of the fallout 
record from nuclear bomb tests—in 1945 or 1964. These and other technical 
issues remain to be resolved, and of course the AWG only makes 
recommendations: the final decision rests with the Commission to which it 
reports. 

While not drawing a Baal conclusion about whether it should be formally 
added to the Geological Time Scale, the authors note that “the Anthropocene 
already has a robust geological basis, is in widespread use and indeed is 
becoming a central, integrating concept in the consideration of global change.” 

For a New Synthesis Me 

The idea that a radical change in the relationship RR human society 
and the global environment occurred in the mid-twentieth century is not new 
to the radical left. As I have written elsewhere, in the 1960s and ’70s noted 
' environmentalists Rachel Carson, Murray Bookchin, and especially Barry 
Commoner pointed to “the sweeping transformation of productive technology 
since World War II” as the fundamental cause of growing environmental 
cnses. Crutzen’s argument was anticipated by Commoner in his 1971 book, 
The Closing Circle: “The technosphere has become sufficiently large and 
intense to alter the natural processes that govern the ecosphere.”® 

A generation later, but still ten years before the IGBP’s pathbreaking 


synthesis report was published, John Bellamy Foster updated Commoner's - 


argument, and initiated a Marxist analysis of the social and economic changes 


that caused what would later be dubbed the Great Acceleration: 


In the period after 1945 the world entered a new’ stage of planetary crisis 
in which human economic activities began to affect in entirely new ways 
the basic conditions of life on earth. This new ecological stage was 
connected to the rise, earlier in the century, of monopoly capitalism, an 
economy dominated by large firms, and to the accompanying 
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transformations in the relation between science and industry. Synthetic 
products that were not biodegradable—that could not be broken down by 
natural cycles—became basic elements of industrial output. Moreover, as 
the world economy continued to grow, the scale 3 human economic 
processes began to rival the ecological cycles of the planet, opening up as 
never before the possibility of planet-wide ecological disaster. Today few 
can doubt that the system has crossed critical thresholds of ecological. 
sustainability, raising questions about the vulnerability of the entire 
planet. = 


“What transpired in the post-World War II period,” Foster wrote, was “a 
qualitative transformation in the level of human destructiveness.” 

The last two decades of scientific research have thoroughly confirmed what 
Commoner ‘and Foster wrote, but their analysis has remained a minority 
position in the left. Some prominent Marxists deride such views as 
“catastrophism,” and others still treat the environment as just one of many 
concerns and possibly a diversion from the “real” class struggle. Even among 
ecosocialists who see the fights against capitalism and for the environment as 
inextricably linked, there has so far been little recognition that monopoly- 
finance capitalism and the third technological revolution have produced 
unique forms of ecological destruction in the past half century, leading to 
Gualitative changes in the entire Earth system.” 

Similarly, Earth system scientists have shown little awareness of the 
analyses developed by radical environmentalists who preceded them in 
identifying a mid-century transformation. In fact, according to former IGBP 
director Will Steffen, when they began work on their iconic graphs the IGBP 
expected to identify the Industrial Revolution as a turning point: “we didn’t, 
however, expect to see the dramatic change in magnitude and rate of the 
human imprint from about 1950 onwards.”” 

In the past twenty years, science has taken a giant leap forward, sabe 
new research in multiple disciplines to radically expand our knowledge and 
understanding of the Earth system as a whole. At the same time, ecosocialists 
have made huge strides in rediscovering and extending Marx’s view that 
capitalism creates an “irreparable nft in the interdependent process of social 
metabolism,” leading inevitably to ecological crises. These two developments 
have for the most part occurred separately—despite their mutual relevance, 
there has been little interchange between Earth system science and ecological 
Marxism. That has been particularly damaging for Earth system science, 
which now has a clear view of the physical, chemical, and biological threats to 
our world, but offers little insight into the pace mee causes oi the postwar 
explosion of environmentally destructive activity. 

Rather than carping from the sidelines about the scientists’ lack of social 
analysis, ecosocialists need to approach the Anthropocene project as an 
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opportunity to unite an ecological Marxist analysis with the latest scientific 
research, in a new synthesis—a socio-ecological account of the origins, nature, 
and direction of the current crisis in the Earth system. Moving towards such a 
synthesis is an essential part of developing a program and strategy for twenty- 
first-century socialism: if we do not understand what is driving capitalism’ $ 
hell-bound train, we will not be able to stop it. 

As Foster wrote recently, our goal now must be “to employ the ecological 
foundations of classical Marxian thought to confront present-day capitalism 
and the planetary ecological crisis that it has engendered—together with the 
ruling forms of ideology that block the development of- a genuine 
alternative.” 


Modem himaneévolved about 160,000 years ago, but for 95 percent of 
that time our ancestors lived exclusively in small groups of nomadic hunter- 
gatherers. Only the warmer and climatically stable conditions that began 
about 10,000 years ago permitted agriculture, permanent settlements, and 
complex civilizations to develop and thrive. As Earth system science shows, 
those Holocene conditions constitute “the only global environment that we are 
sure is ‘safe operating space’ for the complex, extensive civilization that Homo 
sapiens has constructed,” and now “we risk driving the Earth System onto a 
trajectory toward more hostile states from which we cannot easily return.”” 

No matter what happens in the formal geological decision process, that 
new epoch is now upon us. What we face is not just extensive pollution, not 
just rising temperatures, not just rising sea levels, but many centuries in which 
a safe operating space for humanity may no longer exist. [hat is why, in our 
time, understanding and responding to the Anthropocene must be at the top 
of the socialist agenda. 


Notes 


This article is one of a series on aspects of the Anthropocene and its implications for 
ecosocialists and ecological Marxism. This is a new subject for the left, and the science is 
evolving rapidly, so my judgments are preliminary and subject to change. The articles will be 
posted at http//climateandcapitalism. com/category/anthropocene. I look forward to receiving 
comments and suggestions. 
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From whatever point of view it is examined, the U.S. [military] 

| intervention in the Dominican [Republic in April 1965]---was a violation of 

the UN and OAS charters, as well as of the general principles of international 

law and morality. If the sending of troops to a country in order to change. the 

government is not an act of aggression and a violation of the principles of 
civilized coexistence, those words no longer have any meaning. 

The American government sought, as usual, the legalization of its acts by 
the OAS. This time it was obtained with considerable difficulty. All the 
peoples of Latin America felt themselves threatened, and various governments 
refused to support an action that, as the New York Times stated, supposed 
that the American government reserved the right to elect the governments of 
the other countries of the continent. At a secret meeting of the Council of the 
OAS, it seems that the American government had to listen to violent criticisms 
from almost all of the delegates; those of Mexico, Venezuela, Chile and 
Uruguay openly accused the U.S. of having violated the Charter. It was only 
several days later that the necessary 14 votes for creating an inter-American 
force was obtained, and for this it was necessary to count the vote of a 
Dominican delegate [in a country then occupied by U.S. troops]. 

-Vicente Gibrau Leon, “Imperialism in the Dominican Republic,” 
Monthly Review, September 1965 


Fifty Years Ago 
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“Dangerous Circumstances” 
The Council on Foreign Relations Proposes a New 
Grand Strategy Towards China | 


Laurence H. Shoup 


Preserving U.S. primacy in the global system T to remain the 
central objective of U.S. grand strategy in the twenty-first century. 


—ROBERT D. BLACKWELL and ASHLEY J. TELLIS! 
Background: The CFR and its Grand Strategy China Report 


The Council on Foreign Relations (CFR) is the think tank of monopoly- 
finance capital, Wall Street’s think tank: It is also a membership organization: 
the ultimate networking, socializing, strategic-planning, and consensus- 
forming institution of the dominant sector of the U.S. capitalist class. The. 
CFR’s activities help unite the capitalist class to become not just a class in 
itself, but also a class for itself. It is the world’s most powerful private 
organization, the “high command” body of the U.S. plutocracy. The Council 
has an almost century-long history of forming study groups to plan the United 
States’ overall “grand” strategic policies. It sets the agenda for debate, builds 
consensus among both the powerful and attentive publics, and then inserts its 
own network of people into public office to implement its favored doctrines in 
the real world. One of its latest efforts, a study group on U.S. grand strategy 
toward China, completed its work and issued a report in March 2015— 
approved by the CFR board of directors—entitled Revising U.S. Grand 
Strategy Toward China. This report used the term “dangerous circumstances” 
to describe the growing tensions between the world’s most powerful two 
nations. 

A key reason to follow the CFR and its activities is that it represents a 
unique window into the debates within the capitalist ruling class of the United 
States about both what represents a crisis, and how to handle one, especially 
regarding strategic and economic questions. Knowing about the policy debates 
within ruling circles allows the possibility of popular forces intervening and 
influencing the outcome of such debates. 

The study group that produced recommendations for a new U. 5. policy 


LAURENCE H. SHOUP G R sae is an activist and the author of five books, 
including Wall Street’s Think Tank: The Council on Foreign Relations and the Empire of 
Neoliberal ee 1976-2014 (Monthly Review Press, 2015). 
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toward China had forty-three members: thirty-six men and seven women. Two 
study group members, Robert D. Blackwill of the CFR and Ashley J. Tellis 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, wrote the report. 
Blackwill, a CFR member and Trilateral Commissioner, is currently the 
Henry A. Kissinger Senior Fellow for U.S. Foreign Policy at the Council. 
He was U.S. ambassador to India (2001-2003) and served in the George 
W. Bush administration as a .strategic planner at the National Secunty 
Council and presidential envoy to Iraq. He is the co-author of a forthcoming 
book on geoeconomics and statecraft. Tellis, who was educated at the 
University of Bombay and the University of Chicago, is also a Council 
member whose career has alternated between the private policy-planning 
sector of capitalist class institutions like RAND, the National Bureau of 
Asian Research, and Carnegie, along with government advisory work at the 
National! Security Council and the U.S. embassy in New Delhi, India. He is 
a co-author of a book on interpreting China’s grand strategy. 

Thirty-two of the forty-three members of this study group (74.4 percent) 
are members of the CFR. Other prominent U.S. think tanks also had 
representation, including the Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
Center for New American Security, Hudson Institute, RAND, Woodrow 
Wilson School, Brookings, Heritage Foundation, Atlantic Council, 
American Enterprise Institute, Hoover Institution, and Manhattan Institute. 
Most of these other think tank members are also members of the Council, 
however, as are a number of former senior U.S. government officials serving 
on the study group. Besides Blackwill and Tellis, these include Paul D. 
Wolfowitz, Douglas J. Feith, and Graham T. Allison (Defense Department); 
James B. Steinberg, Philip D. Zelikow, and Piuchard N. Cooper (State 
Department); John Deutch and John E. McLaughlin (CIA); and I. Lewis 
“Scooter” Libby (Office of the Vice President). Wolfowitz and Steinberg 
appear to be especially important, because both served as deputy secretaries in 
their government service, Wolfowitz. to Secretary of Defense Donald 
Rumsfeld and Steinberg to Secretary of State Hillary Clinton. Wolfowitz is 
also a key adviser to current presidential candidate Jeb Bush. A leading 
neoconservative, Wolfowitz is also well known as a strategic planner for both 
the Bush | and II administrations and a key figure in the decision to go to war 
against Iraq in 2003. Feith, Libby, Blackwill, and Zelikow also played 
important roles in the Iraq disaster’ 

The study group also had university pralesa a leading institutions 
such as Harvard, Johns Hopkins, the Elliott School of International Affairs, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, MIT, New York University, the 
Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service add Syracuse, but only a few 
from the media (most prominently the New York Times), and corporations.” 
In line with most of its personnel, the orientation of this- study group can be 
charactenzed as geopolitical and geoeonomic “great power” politics, with less 
emphasis on purely economic concerns. As a whole, this study group oia an 
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aggressively impenalist view of the “national interest” of the United States. 

The Council, in its report, has chosen to focus attention on the current 
- chapter of an old story in international politics: a still very powerful but 
gradually declining nation’s attempt to maintain its hegemony, its “primacy” 
. against the attempts of a rising power to begin. to push it aside. China is seen 
as the strongest- of the. world’s nations that are dissatisfied with the status quo 
set up by the Second World War and the post-war years. In the CFR view, 
China now wants to be a rule maker not the rule taker, and its moves to set up ` 
bases of control in the South and East China Seas, use its currency in 
international business, and handle its economic strength to, influence other 
nations, represents an existential threat to U.S. hegemony.» As. such, _ they 
believe it must be faced head on despite the “dangerous circumstances” this 
entails. - 

The grand strategy study gop report can be divided into a foreword and 
four sections. These are the study group’s worldview, views on China's grand 
strategy, recommendations on U.S. grand strategy, and a conclusion. ' The 
foreword, by CFR’s President Richard N. Haass, endorses the report by 
stating that although the authors themselves expect that their “analysis and 
recommendations alike. will be controversial.... Whatever the reaction or 
reactions, Revisiting U.S. Grand Strategy Toward China deserves to become 
an important part of the „debate about I.S. foreign policy and the pivotal 
U.S.-China relationship.” 


An Imperialist and Hegemonic Worldview 


Early in their report, the study group and its authors (there are no dissents 
from any of the forty-three participants mentioned anywhere in the report) 
express their underlying view about the true role of the United States in the 
world. This perspective is one of U.S. global hegemony, and the prevention 
of the nse of any potential future global competitor: They call this primacy”: 

“preserving U.S. primacy in the global system ought to remain the central 
objective of U.S. grand strategy in the twenty-first century.” ° This imperialist 
and hegemonic worldview is seen as consistent with U.S. history as a whole: 
“Since its founding, the United States has consistently pursued a grand 
strategy focused-on acquiring and maintaining preeminent power over various 
rivals, first on the North American continent, then in the Western 
Hemisphere, and finally globally.”'' Now the United States must 
fundamentally change its policy to aggressively balance. China’s nse, since 
China is the only world power that could threaten U.S. “ primacy.. the U.S. 
position at the apex of the global hierarchy.”!? The CFR and its study group 
also assume that the United States and other Western countries are 
democracies, using the terms “free markets overseen by democratic regimes” 
to describe. what are actually governments and economies run by and for 
extremely wealthy pa classes in the United States and other Western 
nations. 
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China’s Grand Strategy. 


The study group and its two report authors believe that a lack of 
understanding of China’s own grand strategy is a key. source of what they 
consider a seriously mistaken U.S. grand strategy. [heir view is that China s 
primary strategic goal is to accumulate ‘ ‘comprehensive national power,” that 
is power in many key aspects: economic, military, technological, and 
diplomatic.'* Since its quest for- comprehensive national power is still 
incomplete, China currently seeks to avoid confrontation with the United 
States and the international system it dominates. But the CFR study group 
believes that China has “geopolitical ambitions to undermine U.S. primacy” 
and wants to realize “the goal of recovering from the United States the 
primacy it once enjoyed in Asia as a prelude to exerting global influence in 
the future.” The CFR report authors quote Chinese theorists to the effect 
that China’s goals include world power as part of the “total rejuvenation of 
the Chinese nation,” part of an assertion of Chinese superiority as the “sole 
sovereign government of the world...the central, civilized part. 

The CFR report sees four means that China is using to achieve the goal of 
replacing the United States as the primary Asian and eventually world power. 
The first one 1s to preserve the legitimacy of China’s internal order. It does 
this through a combination of gradually increasing prosperity for the majority 
of the people and the coercion of a huge internal security force, the People’s 
Armed Police.” Secondly, Chinese leaders want to foster the material 
conditions needed to preserve this internal order: a high economic growth 

8 This also provides external benefits, called “unnerving strategic 
consequences” by Blackwill and Tellis: “in the form of a growing military and 
deferential neighbors who fear the economic losses that might arise from any 
political opposition to China.”!? This is seen by the CFR and its study group 
as a key long-term danger to U.S. primacy: the gradual loss of key economic, 
political, and military allies. The third means is labeled “pacify the periphery” 
in order to “entrench Chinese dominance in the Indo-Pacific for decades to 
come.” In the view of the CFR, Beijing plans to achieve this by establishing 
deep economic ties to Asian neighbors, making common cause with Russia, 
modernizing its military forces, and trying to undermine the legitimacy of the 
U.S. alliance system in Asia, labeling it as anachronistic.2’ The fourth and 
final means is for China to cement its status as a central actor in the world 
system as a member of the U.N. Security Council, and as the organizer of 
international economic ventures that rival the ; global institutions set up by the 
United States after the Second World War.” In sum, the CFR study group 
and its authors conclude that China is not in the process of becoming just 
another “trading state,” but rather it intends to “continue along the path to 
becoming a conventional great power with the full panoply of political and 
military capabilities, all oriented toward realizing the goal of recovering from 
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the United States the primacy it once enjoyed i in Asia as a prelude to exerting 
global influence in the future.” 


U.S. Vital Interests and Grand Strategy: Policy Recommendations 


Given the central objective of preserving U.S. global hegemony, its 
“preeminence in the global system,” the CFR study group concludes that the 
“principal task that confronts U.S. grand strategy today...is adapting to the 

fundamental challenge posed by China’s continuing nse.”“4 Calling 
Washington's current policy “integration”—trying to bring Beijing into the 
liberal international world order—a failure, the study group proposes to 
replace “integration” with what they call “balancing.”” Taken together, the 
specific alternative policies advocated by the CFR amount to a “robust U.S. 
grand strategy toward China.””° First, in the economic and technical areas, 
the United States should “vitalize the U.S. economy,” to create “robust 
economic growth” in the United States, but the report is silent on how exactly 
this should be done.” The Obama administration should also deliver on the 
Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) agreement (excluding China) and 
“immediately” institute a new technological regime toward Bejing, with “the 
aim of tightening restrictions on the sales of militarily critical technologies to 
China, including duel-use technologies.””° In addition, the new U.S. strength 
in the energy field, due to the success of fracking, should be turned into 
“lasting geopolitical gains in Asia” by eliminating constraints on selling gas 
' and oil to friends and allies, but obviously restrictions must be maintained in 
regard to China.” 

Secondly, the current U.S. edge in military power should be strengthened 
by “substantially” increasing Washington’s military budget while maintaining 
the existing dominance of the United States over China in nuclear arms, 
drones, and undersea warfare. The United States should also reform the 
military’s force design to blunt China’s military advances and accelerate US. 
ballistic missile defense posture and network in the Pacific Ocean.” 
Washington should also employ more aggressive military tactics, including 
taking the following steps: 

. ` “reiterate its insistence on Fredon of.navigation and overflight, including 
in exclusive economic zones, for military as well as civilian ships and. 
planes, and challenge Beijing appropriately if those norms are violated.” 
e “intensify a consistent U.S. naval and air presence in the South and 
East China Seas.” 
e “increase the frequency and duration of naval exercises with South 
China Sea littoral states.”?' 

Third, Washington should end its “passivity” and institute a get-tough 
approach with regard to China’s “incessant cyber-attacks.” Recommended 
measures include a tariff on Chinese goods, as well as better cyber defenses 
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and imposing a policy-of “equivalence” through an increase in-U.S. cyber 
offense capabilities and actions.” 

Fourth, to “defeat” China’s “corrosive” efforts to “undermine” the 
bilateral relations between the United States and a number of Asian nations, 
Washington should “reinforce” its alliance system in the Indo-Pacific region, 
especially with Japan, South Korea, Australia, India, Taiwan, and six 
Southeast Asian states (the Philippines, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Vietnam, and Myanmar).” The Japan-U.S. relationship is viewed as central 
to maintaining U.S. domination in Asia: “without close and endunng U.S.- 
Japanese security cooperation, it is difficult to see how the United States 
could maintain its present power and influence in Asia.” Therefore, the 
study group and its authors recommend intensifying its already close military 
and geopolitical relationship with Japan, helping to upgrade the Japanese 
armed forces, and increasing cooperation and coordination between the two 
nations on military planning concepts such as air-sea battle and ballistic 
missile defense. This should result in Washington “substantially expanding its 
security relationship with Japan, encompassing all of Asia...supporting 
Japan’s cooperation with Vietnam, Australia, India and other nations 
concerned with the rise of Chinese power.””° 

South Korea (officially called the Republic of Korea, ROK), is listed as 
second in importance behind Japan, and its relationship with the United 
States is called “essential” to maintaining U.S. dominance in Asia. Therefore 
Washington should. ensure “adequate military capabilities” are in place there. 
In addition, and quite provocative to Beijing, the study group report 
recommends advancing a “shared vision for dealing with Korean unification,” 
one that would “include working with the ROK (and Japan) to develop a 
comprehensive strategy for regime change in North Korea.” 

Australia, called an “essential link in the U.S. Indo-Pacific strategy,” is 
listed third.” Among the goals for a strengthened U.S.-Australian 
relationship are: 

ə using the Stirling naval base near Perth to support an increased U.S. 
naval force structure in the region; 

ə building up the Indian Ocean Australian territory of Cocos Islands as a 
joint base for surveillance aircraft and drones; 

® increasing military cooperation and deployments of U.S. ‘military 
personnel in Australia; and 

e upgrading the U.S.-Australia free trade agreement, and definitely 
including Australia in the TPP.* 

India is mentioned as the fourth key nation that the United States should 
intensify its bilateral relationship with. India is viewed as a country that can 
independently counter China’s rise and the United States should encourage 
this by “substantially” loosening restraints on military technology transfers to . 
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India, “regard Indian nuclear technology as an asset in maintaining the 
current balance of power in Asia,” and “markedly -increase” U.S.-India 
military cooperation.” “In addition, the United States should “vigorously 
support” India’s policy of strengthening: its power projecion arid iNARENEE < 
into East and Southeast Asia.*° 

Finally, the study group report also recommends building up e military 
power of Taiwan and six Southeast Asian nations, since they are the primary 
‘targets of China’s power expansion into the South China Sea. Recommended 
measures range from pushing harder for “defensé reform” in the Philippines; 
to expanding: joint international’ military exercises with Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, and Myanmar; to improving air force fighters for Singapore; to 
expanding . the’ “strategic International’ Military Exchange Training” 
throughout Southeast Asia.“ Taiwan should be’ provided with arms of a 
_ “defensive character,” including transport and intelligence aircraft, as well as 

upgrades for its’ ships:and/or land-based missile defense systems.” 

The fifth | aspect of a new U.S. grand strategy is a focus on diplomacy, to 
attempt to “mitigate thé inherently profound tensions as the two nations 
pursue mutually incompatible grand strategies.”*? Part of this would be to 
reassure U.S. friends and allies worldwide that Washington is doing 

“everything it can’ to avoid a confrontation with Beijing. "4 The CFR report 
goes .on to point out the possibility of serious “negative consequences: ” with 
respect to the “domestic challenges” facing both countries, the world 
economy, climate change, and controlling’ nuclear weapons—if the two 
nations were tò mismanage their relationship.* 49 To try to prevent such 
mismanagement, the study group recommends a focus on joint discussions of a 
few unspecified issues that could make a “positive contribution” toward ~ 
improving ‘the bilateral diplomatic relationship while ‘avoiding lectures on 
human rights. “Senior individuals” such as CFR leaders and former top 
government officials, former National Security Adviser Thomas Donilon and 
former Deputy Secretary of State Robert Zoellick, should conduct these 
discussions. This is because of the reality, pointed out by the report, that 
strategic policies are not “primarily designed” by the foreign and defense 
ministries of each nation, and so “the current means of bilateral i interaction are 
not adequate for the task.”” 


Study Group Conclusions 


In their concluding section the study group and its authors answer what 
they see as possible objections to their analysis and recommendations. They `g 
argue that “U.S. vital national interests” are not being adequately protected 
by the current U.S. policy of integration, and that China’s rise and possible 
displacement of the United States “as the leading power in Asia,” with 
“strategic primacy” sacrifices vital U.S. interests. In other words, the crux of 
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the matter, the “disturbing fact” that they see, is that under current U.S. 
policy, China has “increased its national power in ways that potentially deeply 
threaten U.S. national interests in the long term” and must be ‘responded to 

er with “much more robust U.S. policies and power projection into Asia” tn 
order to protect its “profound” national interests.” The report authors admit “ 
that these policy prescriptions amount to a “fundamental” policy departure , 
and as such creates risks, but argue that these risks are “substantially smaller” f 
than the current “inadequate” response to the rise of Chinese power.’ ° The 
stakes are extremely high they argue, involving the “ capacity of the United 
States to deal successfully with this systematic geoeconomic, military, and 
diplomatic challenge by China to U.S. primacy in Asia,” which “will 
determine the shape of the international order for decades to come.””! The 
study group and its authors state at the end of their report that U.S. control of 

_- Asia and the larger world is really a question of political will: “the central 
question concerning the future of Asia is whether the United States will have 
the political will, the geoeconomic, military, and diplomatic capabilities; and 
crucially, the right grand strategy to deal with China to protect vital U.S. 
national interests.” Put more bluntly, CFR believes that the United States 
should maintain hegemony in Asia as well as the rest of the world and China: 
should be prevented from exercising power even on a regional level, within i its 
own surrounding environment. 


Critique: What Is the “National Interest” of the United States? 


The CFR in general and this study group and its report authors 
specifically are engaging in the fiction that the “national interest” is an 
+ objective fact. In reality the United States is a class, race, and gender divided 
society, where different groups have sharply different interests. So the 
definition of the “national interest” from which their proposed policies— 
“primacy” toward China and the rest of the world—flow is actually the 
special, narrow, capitalist class interest, representing the small but powerful 
U.S. plutocracy. The CFR promotes and hides behind secrecy and super- 
nationalism, making key decisions behind the scenes and attempting to 
convince the larger population to support their preferred policies through 
appeals to patriotic feelings. The aggressive policies they propose toward 
China—involving the promotion of military power, including significantly 
higher military spending, additional bases, building up the armed forces of 
Asian allies, and implied threats to use force—are not really in the national 
œ interest of the United States. This group, led by a number of people like 
Wolfowitz, Libby, and Blackwill, who were disastrously wrong on Iraq a little 
over a decade ago, are trying to put us on the road to dangerous great power 
conflict. 
In some ways, it represents a path similar to what happened a century ago, 
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when the European branch of capitalist civilization entered upon a phase of 
suicidal destruction beginning with the First World War. This was also based 
on great power rivalry, and a narrow, often super-nationalist, definition of the 
national interest of each European country. involved. There was a large 
element of delusional thinking involved one hundred years. ago, especially on 
the part of the leaders of Germany, Russia, Austro-Hungary, and the 
Ottoman Empire. Similarly, the CFR and its study group assume that U.S. 
power is nearly limitless, when in fact U.S. power is limited and confrontation 
best avoided. In fact, the United States shares the planet with other powers, 
most prominently China, that refuse to be intimidated by either U.S. strength 
or will. The path proposed by the CFR in this report is thus also based on 
deluded thinking and will therefore likely prove to be disastrous in practice, 
possibly leading to an Asian arms race, growing conflict, and great power 
war. But if Washington gives up its goal of “primacy,” adopts a more realistic _ 
assessment of U.S. power, and becomes aware of the dangers to humanity 
and the planet posed by nuclear confrontation and a rapidly developing 
ecological crisis, then managing differences and nurturing widespread 
cooperation between nations for the aevenecne of humankind becomes 
possible. 

Given the twin existential threats to higher life on our planet—nuclear war 
and ecological destruction—the very idea of the “national interest” should be 
junked in favor of a broader conception, focusing on the interests of humanity 
and the planet as a whole. Cooperation to deal with these threats—among the 
great powers especially—then becomes the focus. The CFR report's 
recommendations thus represent the opposite of what 1s now required for the 
long-term’ survival of life on earth. Their policy suggestions heighten the 
danger of nuclear war and, since military activities would be seriously 
accelerated, the carbon pollution that drives dangerous climate change would 
increase. 

thee the National Interest: What Are the Interests of Humanity and the 

Planet? 


Humanity faces a dire situation, an ecological planetary emergency 
characterized not only by rapid climate change, but also ocean acidification, 
loss of biodiversity, degradation of freshwater sources, chemical pollution, and 
disappearing forest cover. Science tells us that if we stay on the present 
emissions path, in only a few decades there is a high probability of runaway 
global warming, making civilized life problematic on a hotter and hotter 
planet. The survival of billions of people, future generations, and the human” 
species itself will all be imperiled. The root source of the problem is not raised 
in the meetings of this or any other CFR study group: the nature of the grow- 
or-die capitalist system and its supposed market magic, which requires large- 
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scale state support and vast amounts of fossil-fuel consumption to maintain 
and expand itself through its endless chain of production, transportation, 
exchange, and capital accumulation. Since we live on a finite earth, this 
. system cannot and will not grow forever. To avert a catastrophe, nothing short 
of an ecological, fully democratic socialist revolution against the reign of 
capital will now do the job, and this requires the greatest revolutionary mass 
movement in human history. We are now in the midst of an epochal crisis, 
and the freely associated workers and farmers, together with the entire 
population, organized democratically in assemblies and councils in workplaces 
and communities, need to demand and help to institute the state planning, 
degrowth, reduced consumption (especially for the capitalist class in the richer 
nations), and egalitarian policies that are now needed. Only with a new mode 
of production and consumption can fossil-fuel mining and burning be brought 
down to the very low level required for the preservation of our life-sustaining 
biosphere. Only with a new mode of production can the impacts to our 
atmosphere, oceans, forests, land, and waterways be mitigated and the natural 
world that we all depend upon restored. This new path is in the interest of the 
vast majority of the people of the world and the fragile planet that we live o on, 
and this is the global interest that we must now relentlessly pursue.” 


Notes 
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The Critique of the State 
A Twenty-First Century Perspective 


Istvan Mészaros 


Part 1: Interview by Leonardo Cazes 


Leonardo Cazes (LC): In today’s world, nation-states seem to have less 
and less power compared to international financial organizations and even 
inter-state political organizations such as the European Union. So what is this 
state that we must conquer? 

Istvan Mészáros (IM): The allegedly less and less power of nation- 
states is a great exaggeration, voiced by governments in the interest of 
justifying their failure to introduce even some of their thoroughly limited and 
once solemnly promised social reforms. The facts speak otherwise. To give 
only a few examples: Syriza, armed with a large electoral mandate, is today 
trying to assert Greek interests against IMF and EU control, and in the 
United Kingdom the Party that is bound to receive by far the largest 
percentage of improvement at the May 2015 General Election calls itself 
UKIP, the United Kingdom Independence Party. Moreover, under the 
impact of UKIP’s growing success in Britain also the governing Conservative 
Party is threatening to leave the European Union unless its demands for a 
major change in the country’s national interest are met. Indeed, the breakup of 
the European Union itself is by no means to be excluded. Even more- 
important in this respect is the vote in Scotland just a few months ago—to.the 
most remarkable degree of 45 percent—in favor of becoming an independent 
nation-state, which they are likely to achieve at the next occasion when they 
can vote on the issue. At the same time, the Catalan region in Spain is trying 
to assert its interests in the same sense, as an even more recent vote testifies. In 
Belgium we have similar contradictions, at times with explosive 
manifestations, and also in Italy, in the region of the Alto Adige, there is a 
strong movement pressing for independence. Nor should we forget that in 
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Central Europe the country of Slovakia not so long ago pores itself from 
what is now called the Czech Republic. . 

Thus the reality is not elimination of nation-state anae but an 
overheating cauldron of perilous contradictions and antagonisms on-a variety 
of levels, ubiquitously. asserting themselves . among the given and aspiring 
nation-states and even within the framework of the state formations invented 
as the projected solution of past inter-state antagonisms, like the—far from 
unified—European Union. The chronic insolubility of the underlying 
problems presents great dangers for the very survival of humanity. Just in, 
relation to our own days,.should we perhaps blindly ignore the fact that the 
United States is threatening to arm the Ukraine nation-state against. Russia, 
with incalculably serious potential consequences? Where are now the heady 
days when world political leaders were loudly trumpeting “the end of the Cold 
War’? And, well beyond the U.S.-Russia confrontation, what should we 
> think about the antagonism on our not too distant horizon between the United 

States and China—the most powerful nation-states—for the planet’s highly 
contested material resources? An antagonism manifest already in a limited 
way but with an undeniable tendency to intensify. The rival nation-states are 
totally incapable to offer any solution to these antagonisms, and no 
international financial organization,. nor the wishfully devised inter-state 
political organizations, can even scratch the surface of such grave problems. 

The overwhelming historical failure of capital was—and remains—its 
inability to constitute the state of the capital system as a whole, while 
irresistibly asserting the imperatives of its system as the material structural 
determination of societal reproduction on a global scale. This is a massive 
contradiction. Inter-state antagonisms on a potentially all-destructive scale—as. 
presaged last century by two world wars stil without the now fully developed 
weapons of total self-destruction—are: the necessary consequence of that 
contradiction. Accordingly, the state that we must conquer in the interest of 
` humanity’s survival is the state as we know if, namely the state in general in its 
existing reality, as articulated in the course of history, and capable of asserting 
itself only in, its antagonistic modality both internally and in its international 
relations. 

LC: Why do you, in the book’s title [The Mountain We Must Cae: 
Reflections on the. State], compare the state. to a mountain that must be 
conquered? 

IM: In the most ii aora sense, Pecani the road that we must 
follow in the interest of survival and advancement is barred by the giant 

= obstacle—many Himalayas on top of one another—represented by the overall 
decision-making power of the state. And we cannot avoid or bypass this 
mountain. The perilous fact is that a mere handful: of nation-states have the 
power to destroy, the whole of humanity, jealously guarded by them as their 
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“security” and “self-defense” in their real and potential confrontations with 
each other. And the overwhelming majority of humanity can do absolutely 
nothing against that for as long as the states and their necessary rivalry survive. 
Nothing could be more absurd than that. 

The idea that in their attempt to overcome the structurally entrenched 
inequities and remedy their grievances in a lasting way the people could use 
“civil society” against the power of the state is extremely naive, to say the 
least. Just like. the presumption of calling the pathetically limited organizations 
which depend for their finance and functioning on the resources conceded to 
them by the state “NGOs,” that is, “Non-Governmental Organizations.” 
Such self-contradictory mythologies cannot offer solutions to our worsening 
problems. The state is the overall political command structure of the capital 
' system in any one of its known or conceivable forms. Under the present 
conditions it cannot be otherwise. That is because the societal reproductive 
order of capital is antagonistic to its inner core, and it needs the problematical 
corrective function of the state in order to turn into a cohesive whole the 
conflictual constituent parts of the system’s incurable centrifugality. Once upon 
a time this kind of correction was not only tenable but carried with it an all- 
conquering historical advancement. Today, however, the once-successful 
corrective functions of the state fail to work enduringly, as the deepening 
structural crisis of the capital system makes it amply clear. The result is ever- 
greater destructiveness not only in countless wars but even in the domain of 
nature itself. This is why I argued that Rosa Luxemburg’s famous phrase, 
“socialism or barbarism,” needs to be modified in our time to “barbarism if we 
are lucky.” For the annihilation of humanity is bound to be our fate if we fail 
` to conquer the mountain-size destructive and self-destructive power of the 
capital system’s state formations. 

LC: You pointed out that the state, as we know it, is founded im a given 
capitalist social metabolic order. Do we need to take over the state to remake 
this order? Or will the transformation of society create the conditions for the 
transformation of the state? 

IM: The state as such cannot remake capital’s social reproductive order 
because it is an integral part of it. The great challenge for our historical time is 
the necessary eradication of capital from our social metabolic order. And that 
is inconceivable.without eradicating at the same time also the state formations 
of capital as historically constituted in conjunction with the system’s matenal 
reproductive dimension and inseparable from it. 

The fact that the state as the necessary corrective to capital’s incurable 
centrifugality can supenmpose itself on the systemically harmful conflictual ` 
constituent parts of the given social order does not mean that the state can 
impose anything arbitrarily fancied by the political personifications of capital. 
On the contrary, corrective state-imposition is objectively mandated by the 
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self-expansionary imperative of capital’s materal reproductive order—an-order 
utterly incapable of recognizing any limit to its self-expansionary interest, 
thereby generating a fateful contradiction. The ultimate untenability of this 
contradiction is revealed by the fact that what is internally—within the -given 
national framework—a self-expansionary requirement and achievement, in its 
international drive becomes most problematical and potentially even all- 
destructive. The repressive reality.of monopolistic imperialism and its wars is 
‘not intelligible without this perverse self-expansionary dynamism instituted by 
the most powerful states. 

Thus the way in which overall decision-making in the social metabolic 
process has to be radically altered requires the elimination of the just 
mentioned fateful contradiction between the system’s: infernal dynamics of 
productive reproduction and the repressive international drive inseparable 
from it, as experienced in capital’s social order safeguarded and legitimated by 
the state. 

LC: Some intellectuals see the financial crisis, which started in 2008, as a 
crisis of capitalism. To save the banks, states took on a gigantic debt. Is this 
capitalist crisis also a crisis of the state? 

IM: Undoubtedly, the crisis we are talking about is also the profound 
crisis of ‘the state. The deceptive—and self-deceiving—appearance and 
illusion that is now promoted by the defenders of the system is that the state 
successfully resolved this crisis by pouring astronomical funds of trillions of 
dollars into bankrupt capital’s bottomless hole. But where do the astronomical 
trillions come from? The state as the inventor of. those- funds is not the 
producer of any funds, even if.it can pretend to be their sovereign dispenser 
with its more or less openly cynical devices of “quantitative easing,” etc. 
However, the unpalatable truth is that the overwhelming majority of states in 
the present world are bankrupt—to the tune of $57 trillion according to the 
latest figures—no matter how well they might be able to camouflage their 
bankruptcy ex officio. 

Many years ago, in an article written in 1987 and first published in 1989 
in Brazil, in Ensaio, I quoted from the authoritative London Financial Times 
the Federal Reserve Governor of the United States at the time, Robert 
Heller, claiming that the $188 billion annual U.S. balance of trade deficit 
then represented “a healthy continuation of the current economic expansion.” 
And I commented with these words: “If $188 billion balance of trade deficit, 
coupled with astronomical budgetary deficits, can be considered the healthy 
continuation of economic expansion, one shudders to think what will the 
unhealthy conditions of the economy look like when we reach it.” By now we 
are much nearer to it. So the answer is clear enough already, indicating the 
catastrophic indebtedness and veiled bankruptcy of the most powerful 
capitalist economy, the United States, counted now on its own not far from 
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$20 tmilion, and inexorably increasing. This happens to be the case, no 
matter how melodiously the Federal Reserve Governors can sing their tune 
about the claimed “healthy continuation of expansion.’ 

LC: In the book, you seem to believe that the so-called ‘ E T away of 
the state” is inevitable. What makes you believe that? 

- IM: In this matter there can be no question of inevitability. Saying that the 
“withering away of the state” is necessary only means that it is a vital 
condition required for solving the problems at stake. But it makes no claim that 
‘the indicated requirement will be inevitably realized. On the contrary, by 
underlining the danger that the state, with its overwhelming power of 
destruction, can put a catastrophic end to all transformatory and emancipatory 
effort, it counters all illusion of so-called “historical inevitability.” 

There can be no such thing as “historical inevitability” in the direction of 
the future. History is open-ended, for the better or worse. Highlighting the 
requirement of the state’s “withering away” was meant in the first place in 
order to counter the wishful/anarchistic illusion that the “overthrow of the 
state” can solve the disputed problem. The state as such cannot be 
“overthrown,” in view of its deep-seated social metabolic embeddedness. The 
private capitalist property relations of a given state can be overthrown, but that 
is no solution by itself. For everything that can be “overthrown” can also be 
restored, and indeed had been, as the fate of Gorbachev's Perestroika amply 
demonstrated it. Capital, labor, and the state as such are deeply intertwined in 
the. organic whole of the historically constituted social metabolism. None of 
them can be overthrown on their own, nor indeed “reconstituted” separately. 

To make the required change calls for the radical transformation of the 
social. reproductive metabolism in its entirety and in all of its deeply 
interconnected constituent parts. And that can only be successfully done in 
tune with the changed historical circumstances, within the limited framework 
of our planetary household. This is the meaning of the socialist alternative to 
capital’s by now perilously overstretched and dangerously wasteful social 
_ metabolic order. And such an alternative is not a question of “inevitability.” 
Inevitability must be left to the law of gravity whereby the stones dropped by 
Galileo from the leaning tower of Pisa were bound to reach the ground with 
cértainty. This is why I wrote in the conclusion of my book that “what the 
socialist alternative appeals to is the tangible requirement of historical 
sustainability’ And that is also offered as the criterion and measure of its 
feasible success.... It is defined in terms of historical viability and practical 
sustainability, or not, as the case might be.” 

LC: One of the main criticisms of the Marxist conception of history is that 
it is very teleological. Is not this view—that the state collapse is inevitable— 
also.somewhat teleological? 
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IM: Only the mechanical dogmatic Marxists would argue in such terths. 
Marx never did. After all, he wrote seven decades before Rosa Luxemburg’s 
“socialism or barbarism” that the advocated alternative was required by 
human beings “in order to save their very existence.” In other words, if a 
thinker clearly asserts that the ongoing self-destructive human action—which 
arises from the inner antagonisms and dangerous contradictions of the given 
social reproductive system, established by human beings themselves—can put 
an end to historical development, that is the opposite of believing in a 
mysterious teleology of historical inevitability, not its advocacy. 

‘In any case, it is always much easier to indicate the increasing likelihood of 
a collapse or implosion than to project in concrete terms even the bare outlines. 
of a feasible positive outcome. For the latter depends on a great multiplicity of 
interacting factors, set in motion by more-or-less conscious human efforts 
confronting one another under bewilderingly complicated historical 
circumstances and shifting relation of forces. This is why the development of 
social consciousness within the framework of nval value systems, together with 
their educational! requirements, is so important. It would be nothing more than 
self-defeating illusion to expect the positive outcome to appear through the 
fictitious suprahuman agency of some preexistent, quasi-Messianic, historical 
teleology. 

LC: You are quite critical of “representatrve democracy,” but do not show 
enthusiasm for so-called “direct democracy.” Instead, you propose a 

“substantive democracy.” What are the bases and how would such substantive 
democracy work? 

IM: The advocacy of something like direct democracy by Rousseau, 
embraced by the early phase of the French Revolution, had a historical 
precedence over representative democracy. The latter had been devised more 
like a countermove than a self-originating, and in that way sustainable, form of 
political control. After all, we should not forget that the great liberal/utilitarian 
philosopher Jeremy Bentham started his intellectual career as an opponent of 
the American Revolution, in the heat of that revolution itself. Representative 
democracy had been conveniently adopted by many parliaments but produced 
very limited results. It is a form of control very problematic even in its own 
terms of reference and claimed achievements. Hegel’s criticism of it was very 
much to the point when he wrote in his Philosophy of History that, in such a 
form of political administration, “The Few assume to be the Deputies, but 
they are often. only the despoilers of the Many.” He could also point out that 
the Many are not simply the “Many,” but simultaneously also the “All.” 
Thus even if the Many could be truly represented by their temporarily 
dominant party, that would still leave so many of the “All” outside in the 
cold, in the name of what Hegel considered the tyranny of the majority over 
the minority. But of-course he could not go beyond that, given his own class 
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horizon and economic conception, adapted from Adam Smith’s political 
economy with its capital-oriented blessing and curse rolled into one. 

Despite its relative merits over representative democracy, the idea of direct 
democracy is also very problematical. For by envisaging itself as the alternative 
to representative democracy in the political domain, it is still far removed from 
even beginning to realize the great historic task of the radical transformation of 
the social metabolism in‘ its entirety. By no means surprisingly, even its 
extremely limited institutional counterexample demanding “rerallable 
delegates” as against the “representative deputies” now elected to the political 
body, proved to be totally incompatible, over the past two centuries, with the 
established social reproductive order. Also the once sincerely meant 
suggestion about giving nothing more in pay to such delegates than to the 
factory workers came to absolutely nothing, although Lenin himself 
passionately advocated it in his State and Revolution and also after the 
successful October Revolution. In Western capitalist societies we have heard a 
great deal about the proposed virtue of having workers, or even some workers’ 
councils, nghtfully participating in the decision-making of their enterprises, as 
an element of direct democracy, expecting from it a major transformation of 
society as a whole in due course. This is like the fox in the fairy tale at the foot 
of the tree telling the crow who has a big chunk of cheese in his mouth how 
beautifully he can sing, and asking the crow to do so in the hope that he drops 
the cheese. But the crow is not a fool to accommodate the fox and remain 
hungry. The question of substantive democracy is a matter of the vital 
decision-making processes in all domains and at all levels of the societal 
reproduction process, on the basis of substantive equality. And that requires 
the radical alteration of the social metabolism as a whole, superseding its 
alienated character and the alienating superimposition of overall political 
decision-making by the state over society. That is the only sense in which 
substantive democracy can acquire and maintain its meaning. 

LC: In Europe, Asia, and Latin America, the streets were filled by 
protests against the established power, whether dictatorships or democracies. 
How do you evaluate these movements? Can they be the engine of a 
fundamental change of capitalist society? 

IM: There can be no doubt about it, we have been witnessing the most 
remarkable protest demonstrations all over the world in the last few years. At 
the same time, since the demands of the people involved in these massive 
protests have not been met, there can be very little doubt that they will 
reappear all over the world and even intensify if they continued to be 
frustrated. However, it would be unwise to jump to an optimistic conclusion in 
view of the immense size of these worldwide protest movenients. Thus, it 
would be far too premature to see in them already the engine of a fundamental 
change of capitalist society. These protest movements are certainly the 
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harbingers of a necessary fundamental change. The magnitude of the 
fundamental change required is indicated not only by the worldwide mass 
demonstrations that say unmistakably “no” to the perpetuation of their 
manifold grievances, but also by the subsequent expression of sympathy and 
solidarity by masses of those who were not yet in the streets. A word of 
caution is nevertheless required because it is always easier to say “no” to the 
hurtful existent than to elaborate the positive alternative to it. If our criterion 
and measure of the required alternative is historical sustainability, that applies 
also to the emerging mass protest movements. They have appeared all over the 
world on the whole spontaneously and in a great variety of forms directly 
related to the multiplicity of their particular grievances. At some point in the 
future, however, they must cohere into a historically sustainable force if they 
are to become what you rightly describe as an, “engine of a fundamental 
change of capitalist society.” One can only hope that such strategic cohesion 
unfolds sooner rather than later, let alone after it becomes too late. 

LC: Europe has witnessed the rise of new left parties, often classified as 
“radical.” Syriza won the elections in Greece and Podemos is the second- 
largest political force in Spain. How do you see these new parties? What 
kinds of changes are possible within current structures? 

IM: Syriza and Podemos are good examples of the necessary response to 
the imposition of cruel austerity measures by the internationally managed 
financial and state authorites on Greece and Spain, aggravated by the servile 
submission of their national governments in question. But well beyond these 
two countries, the dehumanizing austerity measures are becoming visible and 
intolerable in many parts of the capitalist world, including those countnes that 
once belonged to the handful of privileged “welfare states.” What makes these 
parties particularly significant is not only that they have arisen on the long- 
slumbering left but also that in a very short time they succeeded in acquiring a 
great mass of supporters. In this way they clearly underline the untenability of 
the established social reproductive order which has to resort to cruel austerity 
measures even in capitalistically advanced Europe, after promising for so 
long—and totally in vain—the diffusion of universal welfare everywhere in 
the world. The hoped for success of the worldwide protest movements 
mentioned in the last question can be greatly helped by the development of 
such parties. But also in this respect a strategically viable overall conception 
elaborated by them, envisaging a historically sustainable alternative to the 
existing order, remains the necessary requirement. 

LC: More than twenty years after the end of the Soviet Union, why do 
you believe that the socialist alternative is not only possible, but necessary? 

IM: In historical terms twenty years is a very short period of time. 
Especially so when the magnitude of the task presents itself as the need to 
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change radically the social reproductive metabolism as a whole from an order 
of substantive inequality into one of substantive equality. And the historic 
challenge for securing an order of substantive equality is not a matter of the 
last few decades. The demand for it had been eloquently asserted by Babeuf 
and his comrades of the “Society of Equals,” not twenty but exactly 220 years 
ago, when they insisted that “We need not only that equality of rights written 
into the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen; we want it in our’ 
midst, under the roofs of our houses.” Their demand was totally incompatible 
with capital’s consolidating order, and they were executed for it. But the 
historic challenge did not die with them, since it involves the whole of 
humanity. And no partial solution or its failure can eliminate that condition. - 

The implosion of the Soviet system had its deep-seated ground `of 
determinatons. To mention very briefly only two: the explosive contradictions 
of a multinational empire repressing its national minonties, as inherited from 
the Tsars, and the wishful proclamation of “socialism in one country,” on the 
ground of the actually prevailing post-revolutionary capital system. With 
regard to the first fateful contradiction—whose dangerous reverberations can 
be heard even today——Lenin advocated for the national minorities the “nght 
of autonomy to the point of secession, and he sharply criticized Stalin as an 
arbitrary “national: socialist” and a “Great-Russian bully”; whereas Stalin 
degraded the national minorities to the status of “border regions” required for 
maintaining “the might of Russia.” As to the second ° fateful 
misrepresentation, Stalin and his followers claimed the “full realization of 
socialism in one country,” in total contradiction with Marx’s view that the 
alternative social order “is only possible as the act of the dominant peoples all 
at once and simultaneously, which presupposes the universal development of 
productive forces and the world intercourse bound up with them.” 

Babeuf and his comrades appeared tragically early on the historical stage 
with their radical demand. At that time capital still had the potentiality of 
world-conquering expansion, even if its mode of operation could never 
overcome the problematical features of what even its best defenders in the field 
of political economy described as creative or productive destruction. For 
destruction was always an integral part of it, m view of the increasing 
wastefulness inseparable from the inexorable self-expansionary drive even at 
the ascending phase of capital’s historical development. The greatest and most 
perilous irony of modern history is that the once-championed “productive 
destruction” has become in the descending phase of capital’s systemic 
development an ever-more-untenable destructive production, both in the field 
of commodity production and in the domain of nature, complemented by the 
ultimate threat of military destruction in defense of the established order. That 
is why the socialist alternative is not only possible—in the earlier mentioned 
sense of its historical sustainability—but also necessary, in the interest of . 
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humanity’s survival. 


Part 2: Substantive Equality and Substantive Democracy 


The problem of substantive determinations concerns a most fundamental 
change of a future society in which, in order that such a society should be 
historically sustainable, ‘the vital orienting principle of the social metabolism 
must be substantive ‘equality. It goes without saying that likewise some other 
regulatory concepts (for instance substantive democracy) are inseparable from 
the same requirement, in the sense that they all must be conceived and 
implemented in the spirit of substaritive equality. 

For me it is a matter of the greatest theoretical and practical political 
importance that we should contrast our conception of the radically different 
social metabolism of the future—without which humanity could not possibly 
survive—with the existing forms. This is why I use the expression 

“substantively democratic” (and of course “substantive democracy,” in its 
fundamental defining characteristics, is inseparable from “substantive 
equality”) in contrast even to the once-genuine liberal conception of 
_ democracy, which could not possibly be under any condition substantive, even 
when it managed to be more-or-less substantial in a limited political sense. In 
that limited -sense, politics can be’ more or less “substantially democratic” 
under a liberal regime, but never substantively democratic. In the case of my 
contrast, there can be no “more-or-less -substantively deniocratic” or “more-or- 
less substantively equal.” It is either substantively democratic and substantively 
equal, or it is not. In other-words, in the latter case it is not substantive at all. 
By contrast it is perfectly legitimate to talk about “more-or-less substantially 
democratic” or “more-or-less sub-stantially ver political/social relations 
under cer-tain historical conditions. 

This is the sense in which I used the expression “substantive” -in Beyond 
Capital and continue to use it in what I am now writing on the state. In fact I 
discussed these problems in the same’‘sense already in my book on Marx’s 
Theory of Alienation; which I started to write in 1959 in London. And 
indeed, my deep concern with the crucial substance of this matter goes back in 
a quite explicit form all the way to the autumn of 1951, to a conversation that 
I had with Georg Lukács, at the time when the Hungarian government 
increased the price of the vital food and clothing items by 300 percent, and 
salaries/wages by only 18-21 percent. 

At that time we had a discussion of this measure in the ui 
Writers’ Association with Márton Horváth (who strongly attacked Lukács in 
the 1949-1951 “Lukács debate”), who was the member of the Party’s 
Politbureau responsible for Cultural/Ide-ological Matters. Some of my writer 
friends and colleagues recited the answer Horvath wanted to hear, saying that 
the people enthusiastically approved the declared change. I-stayed in total 
silence, but he turned. to me and asked: “And you, Comrade Mészáros, what 
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have you heard?” My answer was: “I don’t know which part of the country 
my friends have visited, but where I live, in a work-ing-class district, people 
are swearing and cursing the party and government.’ 

Characteristically, he retorted: “Comrade Mészáros, you are supposed to 
lead them, not to tail them!” This showed that he knew very well what the 
people at large thought, but he wanted to know how the writers will 
propagandize the Party’s decision. Given the big difference in income 
between the workers and the leading writers, the vital food and clothing price 
increases did not significantly affect the writers, but they did the workers 
painfully. The 18-21 percent increase in their salary reasonably compensated 
the writers, whereas the workers suffered a major reduction in their need 
primarily for essential food and clothing supplies as a result of their 
inadequate wages. 

The next day I told Lukács about this bewildering experience in the 
Writers Association and he laughed with me with irony and even sarcasm, 
signaling his disapproval of Horvdth’s behavior. And then he explained to me 
that a more equitable solution would be impossible, requiring massive sums 
that the economy could not afford. At that time the only thing I could say was: 
“I understand that, but there must be another way.” At that stage in my life I 
had no proper idea what that “other way” could and should be, and how a 
real alternative to the existing huge iniquities could be brought to practical 
realization. I only knew that “there must be another way.” And of course Í 
also knew that the masses of the people were swearing and eure and that 
they were my class comrades and childhood companions. 

It took me several decades of hard work, in a period of sat historical 
storms and reversals, to understand the complex historical and social 
ramifications of the vital difference between what is called “greater equality” 
(which means no real equality at all) and the historically irrepressible 
requirement of substantive equality. 

Liberal democratic societies often assert their claim to msuperable political 
legitimacy by their proclaimed intent to institute political reforms for 
“representative democracy, “greater equality” (coupled with “progressive 
taxation, etc.), and promising to guard society from “excessive state 
interference.” In reality, very little of all these claims and intents stands up to 
serious examination. But Soviet type post-revolutionary societies also failed to 
live up.to their proclaimed tenets and in the end reverted to the most 
iniquitous capitalist mold (see Gorbachev, etc.). By temporarily overthrowing 
the capitalist state they were able to introduce for a while some limited social 
reforms but not the necessary structural change that entered the historical 
horizon through the objective challenge for the realization of substantive 
equality. 

In truth, the question of substantive equality is linked to a number of vital 
issues that I can only summarily mention here. It concerns capital as such 
G.e., the capital system in its entirety) and not just capitalism. 
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Likewise, it concerns the state of the capital system as such, (i.e., the 
capital state in.any one of its known and feasible varieties), and not just the 
capitalist state. In other words, it. is a question of the redefinition and” 
historically viable ongoing reproduction of the so-cial metabolism in its 
entirety, and not just the overthrow of the established political domain. 

The illusions attached to the notion of “direct democracy,” etc. must be 
evaluated in this sense, within the framework of the radically redefined mode 
of societal reproduction. For the unrealizable projections of “di-rect 
democracy” remain unrealizable precisely because they are trapped by the 
structural limitations of the given political domain, when the unavoidable 
historical challenge is the radical transformation of all levels of the social 
metabolism in a non-hierarchical way. Politics can initiate major, indeed 
fundamental, social metabolic changes but by itself it cannot constitute them. 
It can affect in a significant way the conditions of material reproduction, but it 
is itself dependent-—even for the way in which it can articulate its demands for 
major change—on the nature of the given or envisaged material (as well as, of 
course, corresponding cultural-ideological) reproductive framework. 

Strategic political changes are always formulated in terms of such—no 
matter how inexplicit or even cynically camouflaged—matenal structural 
framework, which happened to be under the conditions of past history marked 
by the objective premises of class determination and class exploitation. And 
when in our time a socialist overall political decision-making is envisaged for 
the future, it must spell out its own practical terms of reference in accordance 
with the envisaged material reproductive framework of the new society. 
“Direct political” means very litle, if anything at all, in this respect, whereas 
materially substantive (as already Babeuf was demanding it—in his words, 
“under the roofs of our houses”) makes all the difference. 

For its historical viability, this kind of redefinition of politics and society 
requires the total eradication of capital from the social metabolism. There can 
be no substantive equality (or substantive democracy) without that. Naturally, 
this requirement carnes with it also the total eradication (or the “withering 
away ) of the state as we know it. Capital’s reproductive metabolism cannot 
be eradicated without it. For the state is by its innermost nature necessarily 
hierarchical. It has been historically constituted as the expropnator and 
usurper of overall decision-making from the societal reproduction process. 
Moreover, the material reproductive framework of capital’s social metabolic 
order could not function at all without the structurally entrenched hierarchical 
decision-making processes of the corresponding capital state. 

One more consideration must be also firmly emphasized here: capital’s 
powers of restoration. For by its nature capital cannot be other than 
inexorably all-dominating, since it cannot, acknowledge any limit. Hence the 
complete absurdity of the Gorbachevian (and any similar) fantasy postulating 
. the “controlled market society.” (As we know only-too well, this fantasy can 
have many wishful varieties, especially under conditions of severe economic 
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crises). 

In view of all these considerations the only historically sustainable solution 
for the future is the radical reconstitution of the social metabolism, in the spirit 
of the orienting principle of substantive equality. This can be only envisaged 
well beyond the unrealizable “substantially more equitable” néver-nowhere- 
land of pious hope. It is by no means surpnsing that in the course of the 
already-known historical development, advertised in terms of the wishful 
postulates of liberal-democratic “more equitable redistribution of wealth” Gn 
the name of the “welfare state,” or whatever else), the promises came to 
absolutely nothing. Not only not “substantially ‘more equitable” social 
relations, but not even a little more so. On the contrary, we have witnessed the 
obscenely ever-greater concentration of wealth. So much so that even some 
decent neoclassical political economists, like Thomas Piketty, expose it in 
their writing, even if without any solution. ` 

Reorganizing society by transferring the power of decision-making to the 
freely associated producers is the only feasible way of introducing meaningful 
planning. This happens to be an absolute condition, totally incompatible with 
the inherent nature of capital because of its structurally insuperable 
centrifugality. This dimension of the fundamental social metabolism of our 
established order—namely its incompatibility with comprehensive planning, 
rather than partial/antagonism-generating, big-corporation “planning” —1is 
further Ageravated by the systemic requirement of capital’s material 
reproductive metabolism that inexorably tends toward materially invasive 
globalization, without any feasible corresponding overall decision-making 
process on the state-legitimatory political plane. For it is nothing short of 
complete absurdity if (or when) the apologists of capital’s established social 
metabolic order envisage a global system of their liking without a ey 
viable and historically sustainable planning process. 

Naturally, a  non-antagonistic rational . planning process on a 
comprehensive global plane is inconceivable without its appropriate modality 
of interchange among the constitutive cells—call it the “microcosms”—of the 

all-embracing social order. In this sense, globally viable planning is feasible 
aa on the basis of a laterally coordinated (i.e., truly non-hierarchical) 
societal reproduction process. This is a paradigm question of social reciprocity 
at the core of which we find the historic requirement of substantive equality. 
Without planning, the unavoidable global interchange in our present and 
future societal reproduction cannot be considered historically sustainable. At 
the same time, planning on a global scale is inconceivable without the removal 
of structural-hierarchic¢al iniquities so evident in our present world. 

In this respect, again, the advocacy of “substantial” Gn terms of some 
postulated—but unrealizable—change) -means nothing at all, because its ` 
orienting framework and corresponding measure within whose confines it 
projects improvements remain the existing, structurally entrenched hierarchical 
order. The so-called “more equitable” may be “relatively more substantial” in 
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a partial sense than its earlier variety, but it inevitably fails—as actual 
historical development amply proves—in the vital sense that it represents no 
real challenge to the existing social order with regard to its self-sustaining and 
self-justifying structural parameters, well-illustrated by the -proclaimed liberal 
“more equitable” claim. (See the original projections—by the liberal Lord 
Beveridge and others—on the “welfare state” and its pathetic historical 
realiza-tion and ultimate liquidation even in the handful of privileged capitalist 
countries.) To get out of that structurally iniquitous social order we need 
qualitatively different substantive equality as the orienting princi-ple and also 
the appropriate measure of achievement. 

This is also the only way in which the question of transition toward a 
socialist transformation of the social metabolic order can acquire. its proper 
meaning: by providing also the criteria, as well as the measure, in terms of 
which particular achievements toward a substantively equitable society as a 
whole can be ascertained. ` 

To be sure, for historically understandable reasons, the particular political 
movements that try to assert their policies must promise tangible results to 
their potential followers. This is a very difficult problem because it tends to 
impose the demands arising from the short-term hopes of political movements 
on the historically sustainable perspective of the long term. In truth, however, 
strategically viable transforma-tion is not feasible without the full observance ‘of 
the objective and subjective requirements of the long term. Yet unfortunately, — 
often the distinction between “strategy and tactics” is used to justify the 
neglect of the long term, by saying that “so-and-so” was meant “only 
tactically,” although it directly contradicted the strategically viable long term. 

The truth of the matter is that the pursuit of such tactics can painfully 
derail the necessary long-term strategy. Moreover, there can be no viable 
strategy without an orienting framework appropriate to the overall 
determinations of the historically ascertaiħable long-term tendencies and 
potentialities. This is why our concern with the contrast between substantive 
and substantial is a matter of vital importance. In envisaging a historically 
sustainable socialist transformation, there can be no departure from the radical 
orienting principle and measure of substantive equality in terms of which the 
period of transition to a fundamentally different social metabolic order can be 
constantly evaluated, 

All this is perfectly compatible with Marx’s views. But in our given 
historical time the conceptual framework must be articulated in the above 
sense, reflecting the aggravated and ever-worsening conditions of capital’s 
irreversible descending phase of development, with its tendency toward 


~»_humanity’s. global destruction, preventable only through the constitution of a 


substantively equitable social metabolic order. Our critique of the state must 
be conceived from this perspective. 
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We give up far too easily 





Marge Piercy 


Why do people get so discouraged 
about political action? You take vitamin 
pills and imagine they do something. 
You don’t say, I'll never wash dishes 
again because they just get dirty. 


We all mumble silly prayers 

into the air, Oh please don’t let 
me miss the plane, Oh please let 
him call me back. We never count 


times our wishes deflate as futile. 


Inaction certainly will work fine _ 
for the overlords who own our work, 
control our lives, consider us 
collateral loss in their grand schemes. 
They only fear masses in motion. 


A httle at a time is the way forward 
an unending dance two steps forward 
and one and a half back. Sitting 

on your ass too long just makes 

you one. We're only what we ve tried. 


~< 
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& Selected Poems, 1980-2010 (Knopf, 2011). Her most recent novel is Sex Wars (Harper 
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Lunch, Etc. (PM Press, 2014). ; 
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Paul M. Sweezy wrote in 1982, “it is my impression that thé economics 
profession has not yet begun to resume the debate over stagnation which was 
so abruptly interrupted by the outbreak of the Second World War.” Thirty 
years later things appear to have changed. Former U.S. Secretary of Treasury _ 
Larry Summers shocked economists with his remarks regarding “stagnation” 

t- at the IMF Research Conference in November 2013, and he later published 
these ideas in the Financial Times and Business Economics. 

Summers’s remarks and articles were followed by an explosion of debate 
conceming “secular stagnation”——a term commonly associated with Alvin 
Hansen’s work from the 1930s to 50s, and frequently employed in Monthly 
Review to explain developments in the advanced economies from the 19703 
to the early 2000s. Secular stagnation can be defined as the tendency to 
long-term (or secular) stagnation in the private accumulation process of the 
capitalist economy, manifested in rising unemployment and excess capacity 

_ and a slowdown in overall economic growth. It is often referred to simply as 
“stagnation.” There are numerous theories of secular stagnation but most 
mainstream theories hearken back to Hansen, who was Keynes’s leading early 
follower in the United States, and who derived the idea from various 
suggestions in Keynes's General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(1936). 

Responses to Summers have been all over the map, reflecting both the fact 
that the capitalist economy has been slowing down, and the role in denying it 
by many of those seeking to legitimate the system. Stanford economist John B. 
Taylor contributed a stalwart denial of secular stagnation in the Wall Street 
Journal. In contrast, Paul Krugman, who is closely aligned with Summers, 
endorsed secular stagnation on several occasions in the New York Times. 
Other notable economists such as Brad DeLong and Michael Spence soon 
weighed in with their own views.’ 

Three prominent economists have new books directly addressing the 
~ phenomena of secular stagnation.’ It has now been formally modelled by ` 
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Brown University economists Gauti Eggertsson and Neil Mehrotra, while 
Thomas Piketty’s high-profile book bases its theoretical argument and policy 
recommendations on stagnation tendencies of capitalism. This explosion of 
interest in the Summers/Krugman version of stagnation has also resulted in a 
collection of articles and debate, edited by Coen Teulings, and Richard 
Baldwin, entitled Secular Stagnation: Facts, Causes and Cures.’ 

Seven years after “The Great Financial Crisis” of 2007--2008, the 

recovery remains sluggish. It can be argued that the length and depth of the 
Great Financial Crisis is a rather ordinary cyclical crisis. However, the 
monetary and fiscal measures to combat it were extraordinary. This has 
resulted in a widespread sense that there will not be a return to “normal.” 
Summers/Krugman’s resurrection within the mainstream of Hansen’s concept 
of secular stagnation is an attempt to explain how extraordinary policy 
measures following the 2007-2008 crisis merely led to the stabilization of a 
. lethargic, if not comatose, economy. 
But what do these economists mean by secular stagnation? If stagnation is 
‘a reality, does their conception of it make current policy tools obsolete? And 
what is the relationship between the Summers/Krugman noton of secular 
stagnation and the monopoly-finance capital theory? 

. Below the Mainstream Ideas of Secular Stagnation (hereafter MISS) are 
are as six pillars, or six fundamental arguments, which constitute a 

renewed ‘interest in secular stagnation. This is not to suggest these six 
"arguments are all compatible with each other—indeed they are not, since they 
` -représent, as we shall see, a mainstream debate’ about the relative relevance of 
demand-side and supply-side causes of secular stagnation—but simply to help 
make sense of the broad parameters of MISS. We can then contrast the 


MISS understanding, representing the character of mainstream économic ` 


theory in this area, to monopoly-finance capital theory’s quite different 
understanding of the stagnation tendency. 


. Six Pillars of MISS 


In “secular stagnation,” the term, “secular” is intended to differentiate 
between the normal business cycle and long-term, chronic stagnation. A long- 
term slowdown in the economy over decades can be seen as superimposed on 
the regular business cycle, reflecting the trend rather than the cycle. 

In the general language of economics, secular stagnation, or simply 
stagnation, thus implies that the long-run potential economic growth has 
fallen, constituting the first pillar of MISS. This has been most forcefully 
argued for by Robert Gordon, as well as Garry Kasparov and Peter Thiel.° 


Their argument is that the cumulative growth effect of current (and future) ~ 


technological changes will be far weaker than in the past. Moreover, 
- demographic changes place limits on‘ the development of “human capital.” 
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The focus is on technology, which orthodox economics generally sees as a 
factor external to the economy and on the supply-side (i.e., in relation to cost). 
Gordon’s position is thus different than that of moderate Keynesians like 
Summers and Krugman, who focus on demand-side contradictions of the 
system. In Gordon’s supply-side, technocratic view, there are forces at work 
that will limit the growth in productive input and the efficiency of these inputs. 
This pillar of MISS emphasizes that it is constraints on the aggregate supply- 
side of the economy that have diminished absolutely the long-run potential 


The second pillar of MISS, also a supply-side view, goes back at least to 
Joseph Schumpeter. To explam the massive slump of 1937, Schumpeter 
maintained there had emerged a growing anti-business climate. Moreover, he 
contended that the nse of the modern corporation had displaced the role of 
the entrepreneur; the anti-business spirit had a repressive effect on 
entrepreneurs’ confidence and optimism.’ Today, this second pillar of MISS 
has been resurrected suggestively by John B. Taylor, who argues the poor 
recovery is best “explained by policy uncertainty” and “increased regulation” 
that is unfavorable to business. Likewise, Baker, Bloom, and Davis have 
forcefully argued that „political uncertainty can hold back private investment 
and economic growth.® 

Summers and Krugman, as Keynesians, emphasize a, third MISS pillar, 
derived from Keynes’s famous liquidity trap theory, which contends that the 

“full-employment real interest rate” has declined in recent years. Indeed, both 
Summers and Krugman demonstrate that real interest rates have declined over 
recent decades, therefore moving from an exogenous explanation (as in pillars 
one and two) to a more endogenous explanation of seciilar stagnation.” The 
ultimate problem here is lack of investment demand, such that, in order for net 
investment to occur at all, interest rates have to be driven to near zero or 
below. Their strong argument is that there are now times when negative real 
interest rates are needed to equate saving and investment with full 
employment. 

However, “interest rates are not fully flexible in modern economies”— in 
other words, market-determined interest rate adjustments chronically fail to 
achieve full employment. Summers contends there are financial forces that 
prohibit the real interest rate from becoming negative; hence, full employment 
cannot be realized." 

Some theorists seated that there has bes demopapis structural shifts 
increasing the supply of saving, thus decreasing interest rates. These shifts 
include an increase in life expectancy, a decrease in retirement age, and a 
decline in the growth rate of population. 

Others, including Summers, point out that stagnation in capital formation 
(or accumulation) can be attributed to a decrease in the demand for loanable 
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funds for investment. One mainstream explanation offered for this is that 
today's new technologies and companies, such as Google, Microsoft, Amazon, . 
and Facebook, require far less capital investment. Another hypothesis is that 
there has been an important decrease in the demand for loanable funds, 
although they argue this is due to a preference for safe assets. These factors can 
function together to keep the real interest rate very low. The policy implication 
of secular low interest rates is that monetary policy is more difficult to 
implement effectually; during a recession, it is weakened and ean even become 
ineffectual. 

Edward Glaeser, focusing on “secular joblessness,” places severe doubt on the 
first pillar of MISS, but then makes a very important additional argument. 
Glaeser rejects the notion that there has been a slowdown in technological 
innovation; innovation is simply “unrelenting.” Likewise, he is far less concerned 
with secular low real interest rates, which may be far more cyclical. “Therefore,” 
contends Glaeser, “stagnation is likely to be temporary.” 

Nonetheless, Glaeser underscores secular joblessness, and thus the 
dysfunction of U.S. labor markets constitutes a fourth pillar of MISS: “The 
dysfunction in the labour market is real and serious, and seems unlikely to be 
solved by any obvious economic trend.” Somehow, then, the problem is due to a 
- misfit of skills or “human capital” on the side of workers, who thus need 

retraining. “The massive secular trend in joblessness is a terrible social problem 
for the US, and one that the country must try to address” with targeted policy. ! 
` Glaeser’s argument for the dysfunction of U.S. labor markets is based on 
recession-generated shocks to employment, specifically of less-skilled U.S. 
workers. After 1970, when workers lost their job, the damage to human capital 
became permanent. In short, when human capital depreciates due. to 
unemployment, overall abilities and “talent” are “lost” permanently. This may 
be because the skills required in today’s economy need to be constantly 
practiced to be retained. Thus, there is a ratchet-like effect in joblessness caused 
by recessions, whereby recession-linked joblessness is not fully reversed during 
recoveries—and all this is related to skills (the human capital of the workers), 
and not to capital itself. According to Glaeser, the ratchet-like effect of 
recession-linked joblessness is further exacerbated by the U.S. social-safety net, 
which has “made joblessness less painful and increased the incentives to stay out 
of work.” 

Glaeser contends that, if his secular joblessness argument is correct, the 
macroeconomic fiscal interventions argued for by Summers and Krugman are 
off-base.”? Instead, the safety net should be redesigned in order to encourage 
rather than discourage people from working. Additionally, incentives to work 
need to be radically improved through. targeted investments in education and 
workforce training. Such views within the mainstream debate, emphasizing 
exogenous factors, are generally promoted by freshwater (conservative) rather 
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than saltwater (liberal) economists. Thus, they tend to emphasize — 
or cost factors. 

The fifth pillar of MISS contends that output and productivity growth are: - 
stagnant due to a failure to invest in infrastructure, education, and training. | 

< Nearly all versions of MISS subscribe to some version of this, although there: 
are both conservative and liberal variations. Barry Eichengreen underscores 
this pillar and condemns recent U.S. fiscal developments that have “cut to the 
bone” federal government spending devoted to infrastructure, education, and 
training 

The fifth pillar of MISS necessarily reflects an imbalance Keien public 
and private investment spending. Many theonsts maintain that the imbalance 
between public and private investment spending, hence secular stagnation, “is 
not inevitable.” For example, Eichengreen contends if “the US experiences 
secular stagnation, the condition will be self-inflicted. It will reflect the 

b- country’s failure to address its infrastructure, education and training needs. It 
will reflect its failure to...support aggregate demand i in an effort to bring the 
long-term unemployed back into the labour market.” ! 

The sixth pillar of MISS argues that the “debt overhang” from the 
overleveraging of financial firms and households, as well as private and public 
indebtedness, are a serious drag on the economy. [his position has been argued 
for most forcefully by several colleagues of Summers at Harvard, most notably 
Carmen Reinhart and Kenneth Rogoff.'® Atif Mian and Amir Sufi also argue 
that household indebtedness was the primary culprit causing the economic 
collapse of 2007—2008. ‘Their policy recommendation i is that the risk to mortgage 
borrowers must be reduced to avoid future calamities.” 

As noted, the defenders of MISS do not necessarily support a 

~ compatibility between the above six pillars: those favored by conservatives are 
supply-side and exogenous in emphasis, while liberals tend towards demand- 
side and endogenous ones. Instead, most often these pillars are developed as 
competing theories to explain the warrant of some aspect of secular stagnation, 
and/or to defend particular policy positions while cniticizing alternative policy 
positions. However, the concern here is not whether there is the possibility for 
a synthesis of mainstream views. Rather, the emphasis is on how partial and 
separate such explanations are, both individually and in combination. 

The resurgence of interest in secular stagnation is greatly welcomed. Each 
of the pillars of the mainstream idea of secular stagnation brings a (hazy) focus 
toward the contradictions of capitalism. None of ‘them, however, get at the 
essence of the matter—since they specifically avoid the issue of contradictions 

«in the accumulation process itself. The mainstream definition of secular 
stagnation proclaims an actual decrease in growth rates, GDP, and/or 
employment, rather than seeing the problem more broadly as a‘ tendency 
embedded in the logic of the system. This is precisely where MISS misses the 
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mark. It is doubtful that a higher synthesis of the six pillars of MISS can be 
achieved on grounds that forces and mechanisms of history and society exist 
such that GDP, growth rates, and employment will necessarily secularly 
stagnate. Additionally; the various MISS policy proposals will prove 
inadequate, which is illustrated by a fuller dorinta of how the Marxian 
tradition sees secular stagnation. 


The Marxian Tradition: Michał Kalecki and Josef Steindl 

A higher synthesis, which explains secular stagnation, exists in monopoly- 
finance capital theory. The inspiration of this theory can be said to begin with 
Michał Kalecki’s ideas, first developed in the 1930s and rooted in a Marxian 
class composition conception of output and the monopolization tendencies of 
capitalism. The Kaleckian view emphasized that the process of free 
competition generates a tendency for capital.to become more concentrated and 
centralized, whereby individual giant firms emerge.'® 

. Kaleckian theory contends that the competition between large firms, and 
the consequences of the ubiquitous presence of giant firms for medium and 
small firms, generates tendencies in modern capitalism towards intensified 
exploitation, over-savings, and under-investment. These are related to the 
cost, price, output, and investment strategies of individual giant firms to retain 
market dominance. . 

Josef Steindl would develop the secular stagnation implications of the 
Kaleckian general theory m his Maturity and Stagnation in American 
Capitalism.'? In the Steindlian view of secular stagnation, there are 
“endogenous factors inherent in the development of capitalism—primanily the 
development of imperfect competition, monopoly and oligopoly,” such that 
stagnation can be seen as emerging from the tendencies of modem capital 
accumulation.” The essence of Steindl’s theory is that the capital 
accumulation process under the ubiquitous presence of the strategies of giant 
firms give rise to an increase in profit margins and a decline in the rate of 
utilization of capital stock, or an increase in “excess capacity. ” Importantly, 
this need not necessarily result in an increase in income for capitalists 


(although it may). Instead, as Steindl emphasized: 


The tendency for the capitalists’ share of the product to increase does, 
after all, exist potentially. It is a consequence of the growth of oligopoly. 
‘The expression of this tendency can only be an increase in the gross profit 
margins. That means that the actual share of net income of capitalists need 
not increase at all. The increased gross profit margins may be 
compensated by a reduced degree of utilization, so that there is not a shift 
of actual income from wages to profits, but a shift of potential income of 

workers to wastage in excess capacity.?! 
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Elsewhere in the same book, Steindl says: 


The conclusion is that with the pattern of adjustment of the profit margin 
to be expected in modern times (owing to the predominance of oligopoly) 
a primary decline of capital accumulation will—via a reduced degree of 
utilisation—lead with a certain time lag to a further reduction in 
accumulation. This cannot easily lead to an equilibrium. The individual 
entrepreneur may think that by reducing investment he will cure his excess 
capacity, but in fact for industry as a whole this strategy has only the effect 
of making excess capacity even greater.” 


Thus, according to Steindl the rate of surplus value and the gross profit 
margin increase, while net realized profit rates may stagnate or fall due to 
excess capacity. For example, if a large firm expenences a decrease in 
demand, they have the power to resist price reductions, and instead decrease 
capacity utilization. It is the decrease in capacity utilization that tends to put a 
damper on investment demand, and the likelihood of secular stagnation 
emerges. 

Steind]’s endogenous theory of capitalist development as the basis of 
secular stagnation was a massive step forward in understanding the 
macrodynamics and processes of capitalist accumulation under the regime of 
oligopolization of key industries. Steindl! was able to place the emphasis 
squarely on the development of imperfect competition, the monopoly power 
of oligopolies, and their ability to resist price competition, while 
simultaneously germinating the new nemesis of excess capacity and the 
tendencies toward secular stagnation. The basic problems remained the 
remarkably Kaleckian ones—intensified exploitation, over-savings, and 
under-investment. 

Both Sweezy and Hansen were quick to point out that the problem with 
Steind]’s theory was that it failed to take into account important exogenous 
factors such as mnovation and new industries that could forestall decline and 
crisis.” Steindl would himself embrace the criticism that he had “been wrong, 
however, to disregard the economic function of innovation in capitalism.” 
Steindl also believed he had underestimated the ability of oligopolies to move 
their investment activity into other industrial branches. In other words, he had 
failed to anticipate the tendency toward and process of corporate 
conglomeration, which has proven a popular form of company growth since the 
1960s. Nonetheless, Steindl contended that there is massive evidence that big 
firms prioritize safe investments above a mere profit motive.* Thus, the 
primary problems of mature capitalism become intensified exploitation, 
underemployment, high gross profits, over-savings, excess capacity, and under- 
investment. 
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Sweezy, along with Paul A. Baran, would provide a more complete 
theory of investment of giant firms. They theoretically confronted the political 
and historical responses to the strong and systematic tendency for the surplus 
to rise and the problems of excess capacity and surplus absorption. In this 
sense they represented further theoretical advancements in understanding 
secular stagnation and the contradictions of monopoly capital. The root of the 
contradictions is not the failure of the system, but its success. The giant firms 
of monopoly capitalism increase productivity and profit margins, while the 
abundant productive capacity and high savings potential tends to cut off 
investment before full employment is achieved. 

The motor force of any expansion is the creation of new productive capacity, 
and monopoly capital accomplishes this brilliantly. The problem is that the 
rapid rise in the actual and potential surplus during an expansion generates an 
increasing investment-seeking portion. Monopoly capitalism has a self- 
contradictory dynamic; put simply, the system has a “chronic inability to absorb 
as‘much surplus as it is capable of producing.” The impressive productive 
capacity increases steadily augment both the surplus itself and the “supply of 
investment-seeking surplus,” but simultaneously fail to “generate a 
corresponding rise in the magnitude of investment outlets.””° 

In terms of Marxian reproduction schemes, for the investment-seeking surplus 
to be reinvested successfully and rapid growth to occur, the means of production 
(Department I) would need to outpace the expansion of consumption goods and 
services (Department H). Eventually, the means of production become so built up 
that a social disproportionality manifests between productive capacity and 
corresponding consumer demand.” Baran and Sweezy said, “Twist and tum as 
one will, there is no way to avoid the conclusion that monopoly capitalism is a self- 
contradictory system.”2” Under the conditions of overexploitation and 
underemployment of the working class, excess capacity continually tends to cut off 
potential net investment by lowering expected profits on new investment. The 
system fails to generate both the capitalist-consumption and investment outlets 
necessary to absorb the rapid rise in surplus produced by giant firms and their 
impressive productive capacity. 

. Kaleck said, “The tragedy of investment is that it causes crisis because it 
is useful. Doubtless many people will consider this theory paradoxical. But it 
‘is not the theory which is paradoxical, but its subject-——the capitalist 
economy.” The tragedy underscores the fact that surplus that cannot be 
absorbed will not be produced. Thus, “it follows that the normal state of the 
monopoly capitalist economy is stagnation.” 

However, Baran and Sweezy contended that capitalist consumption and 
investment are not the only two outlets for the absorption of surplus: it can 
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also be wasted.*° Since the absorption of the surplus by means of consumption 
and investment are endogenously circumvented, the issue of economic waste 
would form “the pivotal element around which Baran and Sweezy’s 
Monopoly Capital was organized” and constituted the bulk of their theoretical 
consideration for understanding the macroeconomic dynamic of contemporary 
monopoly capitalism.”| 

In brief, according to Baran and Sweezy the capitalist system increasingly 
relies on “waste.” It includes: (1) the sales effort, consisting of advertising, 
market research, sales outlets, various sales personnel expenses, public 
relations, lobbying, conspicuous or “showy” business space, product 
appearance, packaging, planned obsolescence, model changes, etc.; (2) war, 
militarism, imperialism, and other non-defense public spending; and (3) 
“diversion of potential surplus into the financial sector (listed as ‘finance, 
insurance, and real estate’ in the national account).”?? With the system’s 
increasing reliance on economic waste, real human needs become more and 
more remote within the logic and macroeconomic dynamic of the monopoly 
capitalistic system. 

An important point must be underscored: the potential surplus can be 
absorbed by the financial sector. Later on, Sweezy contended that the 


increasing role of finance had been under-theorized in Monopoly Capital—a 
shortcoming he and Harry Magdoff quickly remedied.” 


The Marxian Tradition: Monopoly-Finance Capital Theory 


Costas Lapavitsas correctly identifies monopoly capital theorists as among 
the first to appreciate the importance of the developments within the financial 
sector. Early on it was monopoly capital theorists who understood the 
importance of the process of financialization. They must be praised for both 
anticipating the collapse of 2007-2008 and explaining the crisis and the 
durability of stagnation into the future.”? Lapavitsas further points out too 
many political economists fail to “realize their affinities with”—and, we could 
add, their theoretical debt to—“the tradition of Monthly Review. ”” 

Monopoly capital theory contends that it is all but impossible to understand the 
political economy of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries without appreciating 
how the “financial explosion” reconfigured contemporary capitalism. For Baran 
and Sweezy, the development of monopoly capital was not the bastardization of 
pure capitalism, but the “legitimate” or evolutionary outcome of capitalist “laws” of 
‘development. Similarly for Magdoff and Sweezy, financialization is not merely 
parasitc upon “functioning capitalists,” but is the logical and necessary 
development from the laws of capitalist. development.” In 1966, Baran and 
Sweezy contended that the private sales effort and public spending were the most 
important forms of waste. Today, the excess surplus is pnmaniy absorbed through . 
the financial sector, as Magdoff and Sweezy argued in the 1980s, and more 
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esii, Foster, Fred Magdoff, and Robert McChesney. The underscore the 
importance of finance in their conception of monopoly-finance capital, which places: 
the. proper emphasis on the structural necessity of finance within monopoly 
capital,” 

This terminology is consistent with Sweezy’s insistence that the full 
“riumph of financial capital” had become the axis of both economic and 
political power.” “This triumph would temporarily stabilize the 
macroeconomic variables and generate economic growth—but above all is a 
resplendent expression of stagnation. The basic stagnation problem of 
monopoly capitalism has never subsided, but in fact worsened.“ Stagnation 
itself ıs a function of the surplus generated by monopoly capital, which 
becomes increasingly difficult to absorb. It is m this sense that the financial’ 
explosion and tiumph of financial capital was a most dazzling illustration of 
_the “fundamental contradiction of capitalist society.” Namely, the 
“contradiction between the ends of production regarded as a natural-technical 
process of creating use values, and the ends of capitalism regarded as a 
historical system of expanding exchange value.”*| 

In other words, the financial activity of monopoly-finance capital is 
significantly a process of systemic waste. Of course, financial expansion can 
have a limited stimulative effect on production, directly by increasing 
employment somewhat, and indirectly through what is known as the “wealth 
effect.” This means that a certain portion of capital gains (growth in financial 
assets) expands overall economic - growth through enhanced spending on 
capitalist consumption. In this way, financial gains contribute in a roundabout 
way to surplus absorption. But the contemporary ballooning of’finance and 
speculation nonetheless represents a considerable waste (and indeed a loss) of 
much of the surplus potentially available to society. The financialization 
process generates new, long-term contradictions, notably in the form of 
financial bubbles that threaten to burst. At the same time it has a huge 
redistributive effect, enhancing the amassing of wealth out of all proportion to 
income and leading to greater polarization of income and wealth, as 
dramatically illustrated by Piketty’s Capital in the Twenty-First Century. 
- Moreover, it creates a whole new financial power elite with a vested interest in 
the constant growth of the casino economy.” 

Key here is that the financialization process, while leading in limited ways to 
an increase in production, does not do so in an equivalent way to the financial 
gains being amassed, creating a growing discrepancy between finance and 
production. It is thus unable to overcome the stagnation problem and indeed 
serves to deepen it over the long-run. All of this is captured in the ttle of 
Lapavitsas’s recent book: Profiting Without Producing. 

‘The basic results -of monopoly-finance capital can be summanzed in nine 
points. First, the high productive capacity of monopoly-finance capital generates 
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` an enormous surplus. This actual and potential surplus generates excess saving 

and excess capacity. Second, there are not adequate profitable investment 

opportunities for the system fully to absorb the excess surplus in productive 

< investment activity; thus, systemic reproduction requires waste. The’ normal state _ 

of monopoly capitalism is stagnation. Third, monopoly capital organization gives 

political advantage to capital over labor in the class struggle, increasing the rate of 

exploitation, and establishing superexploitation of the most vulnerable workers 

worldwide. Fourth, the control over price decisions by large corporations generates 

a hierarchy of profit rates (rather than any tendency toward an average rate of 

profit), roughly hierarchically ordered based on size of firm and relative degree of 

market and political power. Fifth, monopoly capital regulates industries by means 

of quantity adjustments, rather than price, by manipulating their excess productive 

capacity depending on the degree of competition. Sixth, the second through fifth 

+- basic results above- generate an increase in the potential rate of capital 

accumulation. In turn this generates a gap (or fundamental contradiction) between 

potential output (exchange value) and surplus absorption (use value); this 

fundamental contradiction manifests stagnation. Seventh, the primary mechanism 

to overcome the fundamental contradiction is economic “waste.” Eighth, various 

forms of waste can generate growth and employment, and the appearance.that all 

is well. Ninth, financialization, itself a form of waste, can stave off stagnation for a 

time; but ultimately intensifies the overall contradictions of monopoly-finance 
capital, which run deep: 


Stagnation: A Symbiotic Relationship of Politics, Sociology, and Economics 


Secular stagnation, as an underlying tendency complete with © 
— countervailing factors, should not be expected always to take this form directly, — 
although it periodically surfaces as slow GDP growth and high 
unemployment. Rather, the various types of waste that pervade the economy - 
are attempts to avoid these results and are just as much a part of the overall 
dynamic. The contradictions run deep and persist. Stagnation is reflected in 
financial euphoria, financial over-leveraging, financial instability, 
underemployment, stagnant or declining real income, household indebtedness, 
indebtedness of firms, public indebtedness, and inequality. 

We must always remember Kalecki’s warning that there is a lack of 
profitable investment opportunities—-and we can add, that the sales effort, 
‘public spending, and financial activity—are forms of waste, even though this 
will doubtless be considered “paradoxical. But it is not the theory which is 

~ paradoxical, but its subject: the capitalist economy.””?. 

This paradox requires great patience and persistence, Many of the MISS 
theorists point to important considerations. Summers and Krugman 
“discovered” that real interest rates fail to equilibrate savings and investment, 
wherefore full-employment is not achieved. Taylor, Baker, and others nightly 
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point out that “policy uncertainty” holds back private investment. Gordon and 
others are correct to worry that various demographic changes place limits on 
productive efficiency of inputs and cause “headwinds” for economic growth. 
Glaeser is on the right track in his treatment of the dysfunctions of U.S. labor 
markets. Likewise Eichengreen and others ask crucial questions in addressing 
the continual imbalances and contradictions: between the roles of private and 
public investment. No one could fault Reinhardt and Rogoff these days for 
worry about the i increasing over-leveraging of financial firms creating systemic 
instability. 

_ However, the piecemeal approach to gales stagnation in the six pillars of 
MISS is at best highly incomplete. MISS fails to understand the 
contradictions of contemporary capitalism and the tendencies of stagnation as 
a totality. [hey are too reductionist with respect to systemic problems, and fail 
to understand stagnation in its full historical, political, social, and economic 
context. The theory of monopoly-finance capital is far more capable of 
explaining the contradictions of contemporary capitalism and realizing 
capitalism is no alternative. 

The system of monopoly-finance capitalism is economically institutionalized 
stagnation and waste. Politically it is what István Mészáros calls 
“imstitutonalized irresponsibility.” Magdoff and Foster have argued that 
normal (or even progressive) fiscal and monetary, policies are not capable of 
overcoming the contradictions caused by the tendency toward stagnation and 
financialization. However, there are several impressive alternative practical 
social arrangements to contemporary social relations. Magdoff and Foster 
approvingly outline an “economic bill of rights” or Freedom Budget for All 
Americans from the work of Paul Le Blanc and Michael Yates.” 

To create an economic bill of nghts or any alternative radical reform will 
necessitate intellectual leadership. As Georg Lukács concluded, ““Intellectual 
leadership’ can only be one thing: the process of making social development 
conscious.” Stagnation, waste, and crises are the dysfunction of both social 
development and well-being more generally. As Thomas I. Palley says, 
stagnation and financialization are not “just a matter of formal macroeconomic 
analysis, but also [involve] understanding the political and sociological 
dynamics” of society.” 

__ Intellectual leadership then means that we are to not only make conscious the 
causes of economic dysfunction (as MISS is groping towards, and the monopoly- 
finance capital theory has already achieved to a greater extent), but also the 


YY. 


political and sociological dysfunctions, along with the psychological and personal_ 


hardships. The most urgent responsibility is for intellectuals to theorize the depth 
of the contradictions of monopoly-finance capitalism. To echo Wolfgang Streeck, 
it is wrong to demand that those who theorize paradoxical contradictions also offer 


immediate solutions. -Current contradictions may not have immediate solutions 
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“achievable here and now.” 

Intellectual leadership is dii important; as Palley says, “it is not just ideas 
that matter. It is the combination of ideas and power.” The economic power 
of giant firms has allowed them the ability to gain political power and 
_ influence. Mészáros says, “The institutionalized irresponsibility” of stagnation 
and waste “cannot be overcome without the establishment of.a substantively 
democratic, decision making process. ” Tt requires “a radical emancipation of 
politics from the power of capital.” 

But democratic institutions are in serious peril and deterioration. Evidence 
is mounting that political leaders are -responding significantly to the policy 
preferences of corporations and the wealthy. In turn this increased political 
power has allowed giant firms to increase their economic wealth and power. 
Rent-seeking activity is arguably more important to giant firms than is profit- 
seeking.” The result is a U.S.-style oligarchy, whereby corporate influence 
(especially corporate financial influence) in the political realm Ig massive, 
weakening democratic i institutions.” 

Streeck says there is a “very old tension between democracy and 
capitalism.” Indeed, it can be argued that, in the words of Samuel Bowles 
and Herbert’ Gints, “capitalism and democracy are not complementaty 
systems. Rather they are sharply contrasting” and antagonistic social orders. 
Baran and Sweezy say “Votes are the nominal source of political power, and 
money the.real s source: the system, in other words, is democratic in form and 
plutocratic in content.”” my 

Today what has emerged from this tension is a coalition formed around 
the economic power of massive firms and the wealthy. This coalition has 
_ specialized in the practice of political predation. James Galbraith calls this a 
“Predator State,” the toleration of which “is a formula-for eventual national 
economic failure.” The corporate coalition forming the Predator State seeks 
“to control the state partly in order to prevent the assertion of public purpose 
and partly to poach on the lines of activity that past public purpose has 
established.” In the private sector itself, bad and predatory rent-seeking 
business practices are driving out good business practices.” 

The result of corporate domination in the political and economic realm has 
been the deterioration of democracy, economic instability, financial crises, 
massive inequality, and, in the words of Colin Mayer, “serious deficiencies in 
both the efficient delivery of public goods and services, and the effective 
adherence of corporations to responsible conduct.” Larry Bartels says the 
political and economic trends raise serious questions regarding “whether 
democracy can flourish in the midst of great concentrated wealth.” Galbraith 
says the tendency within U.S. politics is “to run the state as though it were, in 
fact, just a corporation, with the rules that govern companies displacing the 
rules that govern republics. And so today we live in a corporate republic.”** 
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The essential problem is analogous to that of the colonial United States. It . 


is no longer a despotic King George, but the activities of giant corporations 


„maximizing both rents and profits, that are generating systemic oppression and 
crisis. As C.S. Lewis briliantly. illuminates, we: 


live in the Managerial Age, in a world of “Admin.” The greatest evil is- 

- not now done in those sordid “dens of crime” that Dickens loved to paint: 
It is not done even in concentration camps and labour camps. In those we’ ° 
see its final result. But it is conceived and-ordered (moved, seconded, 

, carried, and minuted) in clean, carpeted, warmed and: well-lighted offices, 
by quiet men with white collars and cut fingernails and smooth-shaven 
cheeks who do not need to raise their voices. Hence, naturally enough, my 
symbol for Hell is something like the bureaucracy of a police state or the 
[corporate] offices of a thoroughly nasty business concern.” 


Conclusion 
Monopoly-finance n theory is a far more advantageous theoretical 


position than MISS to explain the dysfunctions of social development. One 
way to think about the contrast is to recall that Baran and Sweezy argue that 


the excess surplus can be absorbed in three basic ways:, (1) consumed, -(2) . 


invested, and (3) wasted. MISS has various- theories and policies 
recommendations, but they all pivot. upon an attempt to use fiscal policy to 
stimulate private investment, and in some cases expand public investment. 


3 


The logic of menopo y Paane capital theory shows that such attempts to 


' stimulate private and public investment fail. to address the deeper political, - 


sociological, and economic causes of the problem. The excess capacity theory 
suggešts in concert with Summers and Krûgman, that lower real interest rates 
would be necessary to se autonomous investment. However, in monopoly- 
finance capital theory lower real interest rates are not a solution. Low real 
interest rates would most likely lead not far down the road to further 
overaccumulation and stagnation and added financialization. 

What of public investment in infrastructure and non-defense spending 
more generally, and progressive job creation policy? I believe this is capable of 
successfully absorbing excess surplus without increasing excess capacity of 
giant firms.’ The problem here, as enunciated above, is that the political 
power structure of the monopoly-finance capitalistic system quickly builds 
opposition: to any increase in fiscal spending, such as health care, housing, 
poverty relief, or job programs.” It is the logic of monopoly-finance capitalism 
itself that circumvents‘and prohibits it.” Hence, fiscal spending becomes more 
and more irrational and destructive by means of military spending, war, and~* 
imperialism.” 

Thus, I believe all the policy eee ee of MISS will fall short. The 
collection Secular Stagnation: Facts, Causes: and Cures simply demonstrates how 
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ill-equipped neoclassical economics is to understand the systemic tendencies 
towards secular stagnation and: the waste that is s generated, causing additional 
political, söciological, and economic contradictions.” 

«. The surplus absorption will continue through the avenues of the systems of 
waste—primarily finance. This means that we can expect low GDP, weak 
growth, and high unemployment as predicted in MISS. However, it does not 
mean that financial instability and socioeconomic crises. are imminent. The 
social power relations are likely to continue patterns. of stagnant incomes for 
working Americans, persistent underemployment, and worsening income and 
wealth inequality. 

“Fighting for an “economic bill of rights,” and public fiscal spending aimed 
at augmenting human well-being, requires “historical perspective, courage to 
face the facts, and faith in mankind and its future. Having these, we can 

„ _ recognize our moral obligation to devote ourselves to fighting against ari evil 
and destructive system which maims, oppresses, and dishonors those who live 
under it, and which threatens devastation and death to millions of others 
around the globe.”® 
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¿An Anti-Imperialist Feminist’s Tale 
Rosalyn Baxandall 


Ribena’ Saper; Dometo Sabversives A’ Fennia Take on Hecke 
1960-1976 (Tucson: Anaphora Literary Press, 2014), 236 pages, $20, 
paperback. 


Since second wave feminism is the largest social movement in the history of 
the United States, it is surprising that there are fewer than a dozen 
autobiographies written by the activists of the late 1960s and early ’70s. 

> Roberta Salper’s Domestic Subversive is a welcome addition, especially 
because it is well-wntten, often with humor, and promises an anti-imperialist 
feminist analysis. In 1972 Salper edited Female Liberation, History and 
Current Politics. Her collection was the first to include radical male writings 
like Hal Draper's essay “Marx and Engels on Women’s Liberation” and 
radical women’s writings like Emma Goldman’s Anarchism and Other 
Essays. 

Domestic Subversive is a feminist’s take on a range of organizations of the 
left from 1960 to 1976: the student movement in Spain, New Left movement | 
in the United States, Marxist-Leninist Puerto Rican Socialist Party in the 
United States and Puerto Rico, and a prestigious liberal think tank in 
Washington, D.C., the Latin American Unit of the Institute of Policy 

— Studies (IPS), where she worked as a Resident Fellow. The early chapters 
are meatier and give a fuller picture of her work, thoughts, and how her 
feminist and Marxist consciousness developed. 

Salper grew up in the 1950s in the vanilla suburban EE of 
Caldwell, New Jersey, only fifteen miles from New York City, but miles apart 
in ethnic population and values. She was one of the few, and often the only, 
non-gentile student, “albeit one with red hair, blue eyes, freckles, a small nose; 
who nonetheless was called a ‘dirty Jew gir? every morning.” When the 
mother of one of her high school cheerleader friends remarked that, “Hitler 
should have killed all the Jews,” another cheerleader commented out of 


earshot that her fmend’s mother did not mean her, and the subject was 
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dropped. Essex, the next town over from Caldwell, was restricted: no Jews 
were allowed. 

Her discussion of this anti-Semitism is engaging. She shared these 
indelible barbs with no one. She asserts the isolation from family and frends 
made her stronger and more unique, but not trusting, and helped her develop 
a critical edge that would serve her well in academia and in socialist circles. 
As Salper puts it, “I developed the sharpened sensibility and wakefulness of 
an outsider, but I was an involuntary outsider.” She credits this sense of 
difference with eventually propelling her to become a non-conformist and a 
radical in search of social justice. Even though she belonged to organizations, 
one senses that she has kept this loner position throughout her life. . 

She writes that she identified mostly with her dad, calling him her earliest 
intellectual inspiration. Her mother represented everything she did not want to 
be: a woman trapped in the “feminine mystique.” Her dad introduced her to — 
New York City and the Metropolitan Opera and made her an opera buff. | 
She reports that when her father died suddenly, she realized that she could 
only keep herself together emotionally if she ignored her family’s needs. She 
“leamed that if you wanted something you fought for it yourself and you 
counted on no one else.” She discovered later that this was known as “rugged 
American individualism.” 

Salper dedicated her book Female Liberation to her two sisters, Martha 
and Gay. However, Martha appears in this autobiography only when she is 
bringing her daughter home from the hospital; otherwise there.is no mention of 
the siblings. English feminist Juliet Mitchell, in her book Siblings, criticizes 
Freud for his hierarchical family vision that emphasizes only the mother and 
. father. Mitchell finds that many times the honzontal relationship with siblings _ 
ig even more significant. Perhaps the discussion of horizontal relationships 
would have enhanced the book. 

` Also, no close friends or lovers are discussed in depth. There are friends 
and colleagues, but they come and go with her work. One wonders about her 
daughter’s dad. Did he ever see his daughter, contribute to her support? 

Salper’s biography does include important teachers. She had a significant 
high school Spanish teacher who brought a progressive Spanish man who 
played the guitar to class. The Latin male, dark and sensual, the opposite of the 
blonds she grew up with, became her romantic fantasy. Her only female 
professor at Boston University suggested that she get a Ph.D. at Harvard. She 
went, studied hard, and got all “A”s, but felt unconnected and mildly 
discontent. A professor suggested she go to Spain and teach a bit: She 
discovered that it was more of a plus to be Jewish there than a WASP 
American, and that Spanish men, especially elegant intellectuals, found her 
alluring, unlike U.S. guys. She married the upper-middle-class Gabriel and 
ironically became politically aware in fascist, Francoist Spain through its left- 
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wing opposition politics and the power of striking students, whom she joined. It 

was in Spain that she acquired a beginning class consciousness with both a 

Marxist and a feminist perspective. This chapter is amusing and original and 
« gets the flavors and tastes of Madrid and the excitement of student rebellion. 
But she is neither Spanish nor totally part of the movement, although she feels 
the power of the group for a time. 

After six months of living as an upper-middle-class wife with Gabriel's 
father constantly intervening, she felt her life grow tedious and start to take a 
physical and mental toll. This also must have also raised her feminist feathers. 
She returned to the states and then went back to Barcelona, but not to 
Madrid where her-husband’s family weighed her down. She met left and 
communist intellectuals, and most importantly a feminist bohemian writer, 
Carmen: Martin Gaite, who spoke defiantly about: women’s conditions in 
Spain. Her feminist consciousness was sprouting as she read and researched 
more about feminism for a lecture she was invited to give on women: “But I 
knew, even then, that the arena | would be most effective in promulgating 
progressive change for women would be in academia, for middle-class women. 
My roots were there and the stimulus to revolt had come from this world.” 

Most of the great advances in women’s lives have come from the women’s 
liberation movement, not from women in the university. Many professors like 
Sara Evans, Linda Gordon, Amy Kesselman, Naomi Weisstein, Marlene 
Dixon, Ellen Willis, and Carol Giardina were also activists in the women’s 
liberation movement. Their activism in the late 1960s and ’70s was, essentially 
outside the university. The women’s liberahon movement and the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) spearheaded most of the social, cultural, 
a Judicial, and legislative victories, including the partial legalization of abortion in 

1973, federal guidelines against coercive sterilization, rape shield laws that 
encourage women to prosecute their attackers, affirmative action programs that 
aim to correct discrimination, and some progress in wage parity. There are 
many less obvious accomplishments in the way women live, dress, dream of the 
future, and make a living. Why didn’t Salper ever join a women’s liberation 
conscious-ralsing or action group? Didn't she think they could teach’ her 
anything? 

'Salper’s first direct feminist group experience comes from New University 
Conference (NUC), an important organization made up principally of radicals 
in academia that is rarely mentioned in articles about the 1960s and ’70s. 
Women were prominent in the group. Salper conducted oral interviews and 
dug up documents in personal archives about NUC that will be important for 

œ future historians. NUC’s mission was to theorize-a new U.S. form of socialism 
and to replace “an educational ‘and social system that was an instrument of 
sexual and racial oppression with one that belonged to the people. It was to be 
the higher education section of a yet to be created socialist party.” Now this 
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idea. may seem delusional, but in the late 1960s and ’70s when revolution was 
in the air it was not. 

At that time Roberta and Gabriel were both teaching at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Dunng a summer apart in Madrid, Gabriel fell in love with a 
Spanish woman and Roberta would never have a serious sexual relationship 
again, although she did manage to have sexual partners and romance. She 
writes that she was self-sufficient and never asked for alimony. Her daughter 
Ana, now a. lawyer and married with children, was Roberta’s ongoing 
important relationship. Salper is an example of the many single mothers who 
have raised healthy, well-rounded . children—albeit in her case with a 
governess and a well-paying job. 

Ana was a center of a feminist action by Salper at the Institute of Policy 
Studies (IPS), the last job she writes about in detail. Meetings at the Institute 
took place after 5:00 PM when she had special time with Ana. Salper says 
she.protested with action, as words had no impact on the men. She asked her 
governess Mercedes to bring an unfed Ana to the 5:00 PM meeting at the 
Institute. Ana whined and wailed. Meetings thereafter were scheduled during 
the day and “Operation Ams” was a success. Her other work and successes at 
IPS are less fully explained or substantiated. 

_ Her cnticism of the New Left, which she sees as a cultural, not a political, 
movement Is astute. She writes: 


The driving force of the New Left was a determination to be its own agent 
of change and to reject the perceived authoritarian structure of America’s 
Old Left of the 1930s.... Lack of contact with experienced folks on the 
Left meant it was difficult to keep longer goals in sight. This was one of 
the causes for irreparable acts of violence born of frustration at failing to 
achieve immediate victories, like ending the Vietnam war, that hastened 
the demise of the New Left. 


Through NUC she went on a trip to Cuba in the beginning of Fidel 
Castro’s rule, which she describes as her “magic reward” for renouncing 
marnage. Cuba opened her eyes to the Caribbean and Latin Amenica. Cuba, 
unlike Spain, had all different colors, an “africanity” unlike the all-white 
NUC delegation. The group met with the Cuban Federation of Women, 
which brought together all the revolutionary women’s organizations, including 
its head,. Vilma Espin, Raul Castro’s wife. Salper’s feminist eye was quick to 
notice the gender inequality, even though women carned guns. She observed 
that half the doctors were female, but other professions were closed to women, 
which she calls a “Soviet model.” Salper was so influenced by this trip that . 
she continued to devote a large part of her work life to Caribbean and Latin 
Studies. This chapter is detailed and amusing. She even makes fun of her 
NUC group and their politics. 
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Her next step up was to become the head of the first autonomous women’s 
studies program in the country at San Diego State in 1970. The students 
were to run the program and Salper would be the only full-time faculty, a 
precarious and complex position that resulted in many clashes. To raise funds 
for the program meant appealing to the big foundations like Rockefeller and 
Ford. As she clearly notes, these foundations had a stake inthe status. quo 
and were not interested in women’s seik ceterminaben or democratic 
governing structures. ; 

Meanwhile, whai informing Roberta or ie students, the Dean had grown 
tired of what he saw as petty women’s quarrels, and appointed a Faculty 
Advisory Committee of four male and two female faculty to run the program. As 
Roberta says, “I began to feel like a piece of glass inside a tuming 
kaleidoscope—confined within well defined parameters and bumping around 
with no direction and no way out.” She wnites that she would find out years later 
when she secured her FBI file that the agency had its finger in this divisive mess. 
_ She left San Diego a year later “frustrated with the lack of structure and clear 
strategy in our nascent women’s studies program and in our outreach to the 


' ` community.” She concludes, “My greatest achievement was to have been part of 


a group that established a viable curriculum and demonstrated that the study of 
women could be a doable academic pursuit.” However, Salper and some others 
felt that women’s studies could also bring about social change. She is not clear on 
how this change could have come about. She says, I think somewhat naively, 
“Women’s studies was going to be part of the academic branch of a new socialist. 
party.” What could have made her think so? We do not catch any socialist 
thinking in this chapter, but we do see some utopian thinking, which totally 
ignores the power of the state, be it & state university. 

In total contrast with the women’s. studies job, her next one was with the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party (PRSP). As she says, “I was attracted to the 
uncompromising ant-imperialist focus on third world revolution, clear structure 
of accountability and responsibility (the ‘centralized democracy’) that Marxism- 
Leninism provided.” The PRSP was committed to Puerto Rican independence 
from the United States and to socialism. Though island-based, the party was 
about to open a U.S. branch to address the almost three million Puerto Ricans, 
over a third of the Puerto Rican nation, who lived in the United States. Roberta 
would edit the new bilingual supplement of Claridad, the Party’s weekly 
newspaper. She joined the PRSP in 1971 and began work as its general 
manager. She coordinated production, wrote and translated articles from the 
Puerto Rican edition, and sometimes went to cover a story in the field. This 
work was all new to her, but she dove in undaunted and learned it. Feminist 
issues were on the back bumer. She leaves us wondering about this sudden 
transition. Was it another adventure and a paying job? The opposite of the 
messiness that she found in feminist work? 
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Finally in late 1973, after a Party conference, the leaders expelled her for 
disobeying Party orders and staying in San Juan’ too long. She says she had 
no idea what the real issue entailed and never cared to ask or protest. She 
does attribute her joining such an international Party as “undeveloped and 
impulsive,” but this does not explain why she never inquired or protested their 
allegations. Was she ready to leave the party anyway? Again, did her work 
` accomplish anything? Did more U.S. members join? Does she have a critique 
of Marxist-Leninist groups? What are her politics? Does she believe that the 
third world will inspire revolution, not the United States? Will the leaders of . 
revolution be left, Latin intellectuals? This chapter is probably the weakest in 
the book because there is no analysis of the PRSP. 

There are many other questions left hanging. Was the Work that di was 
doing at the PRSP and IPS so secretive and subversive that she cannot write 
about it? Does Salper feel that change comes from conferences of the -elite 
such as she organized at IPS rather than people’s movements? Her biography 
implies that rugged individualism with the help of decently paid jobs allowed 
her to become a radical. Nowhere in the autobiography do we see the power 
of ordinary workers, students, or peasants, except during the brief Spanish 
student sit-in. 

The biography is called Domestic Subversive, a term she gets from = 
FBI file. What else did it say about her? Except for the mention of the FBI in 
San Diego, her file is not integrated into her narrative. It is implied, however, 
that going to Cuba when it was illegal and joining a Marxist-Leninist party 
and working with revolutionaries at IPS was risking your life. Her closest 
colleague at IPS, Orlando Letelier, previously the Chilean Foreign Defense 
Minister and Ambassador to the United States, “was the leader and single 
most effective organizer in the international struggle against Pinochet’s 
military dictatorship in Chile.” Letelier and another comrade were 
assassinated near IPS. What was the content of her work with him? 

One ‘wishes her activities and assessment of them were more explicit, 
especially in the PRSP and in the ISP. Nevertheless it is rare to have such a 
spectrum of the left in the 1960s and early '70s embodied in one person, 
especially one with a feminist critique. Salper is a good storyteller and keeps the 
reader interested and smiling. Read it to learn about the politics of the era sane 
the pervasive sexism, which she points out well in all her jobs. 


AY 
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In this number of Monthly Review we are publishing Larry Shoup’: 
“Dangerous Circumstances’: The Council on Foreign Relations Proposes a 
New Grand Strategy Towards China”—a.chapter from his new Month; 
Review Press book Wall Streets Think Tank.: Shoup informs us thal 
Washington is increasingly focused on its declining power vis à vis Beijing 
Consequently, leading figures in the Council on Foreign Relations-are now 
proposing a much more aggressivé imperial grand strategy aimed. at China. Ir 
contrast, China has been adopting a more conciliatory stance. In preparatior 
for President Xi Jinping’s visit to Washington this month, Beijing has beer 
emphasizing cooperation and mutual. understanding. Nevertheless, the 
growing push in U.S. higher circles for an upgraded imperial strategy witk 
respect to China is reason for serious concern. The simple-minded notion thal 
a declining power should prompily initiate conflict led, in the twentiett 
century, to great disaster. We have in mind the Tsarist and Hapsburg 
empires in 1914, when the governing circles and military of both reachec 
this—for them and others—fatal conclusion. (For information on Shoup’: 


book see http://monthlyreview. ore/books/cl55 19. ) 


The July-August 2015 issue of “MR on “The New eee o 
Globalized Monopoly-Finance. Capital” focused ón ongoing transformation: 
in the political economy of the capitalist world system. Today accumulation ir 
the center is even more dependent than in the’ past -on capturing value 
produced in the periphery, with the result that imperialist expansion anc 
exploitation is more, not Jess, important for the system. This has led’ to E 
resurgence of Rudyard Kipling’s “racist ‘conception of thé “white man’s 
burden,” this time in‘ the sheep’s clothing of “humanitarian intervention.” 

In the U.S. case, imperialism has always been closely tied to a system o 
racial domination at home: As W.E.B. Du Bois wrote some sixty’ years ago ir 
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“Negroes and the Crisis of Capitalism im the United States” (Monthly 
Review, April 1953; reprinted in April 2003), 


The United States, with its existing social structure, cannot abolish the 
color line despite its promises. It cannot stop injustice in the courts based 
on color and race. Above all, it cannot stop the exploitation of black 
workers by white capital, especially in. the newest South. White North 
America beyond the urge of sound economics is persistently driving black 
folk toward socialism. It is the United States which is straining every effort 
to enslave Asia and Africa, and educated and well-to-do black Americans 
are coming to know ‘this just as well as anybody. They may delay their 
reaction; they may hold ominous silence. But in the end, if this pressure 
keeps, up, they will join the march to economic emancipation [the struggle 
against capitalism], because otherwise ‘they cannot themselves be free (41, 
in the 2003 version). 


Despite the gains of the civil rights. era, the reemergence of what is now 
called -the “New Jim Crow,” based on the mass incarceration and repeated 
police killings of unarmed black men, shows that the old systems of racial 
control have been “modernized” in the present, maintaining the color line, if 
in modified fashion: not only in relation to black Americans—though they 
have a special position emerging out of the whole legacy of slavery (as 
witnessed by the current dispute over the Confederate flag)—but also with 
respect to all other people of color as well. As MR Associate Editor Michael 
Yates wrote in “It’s Sull Slavery By Another Name” (February 23, 2012, 
http://cheapmotelsandahotplate. org): 


We are left with an inescapable conclusion. Having a black skin, in and of 
` itself, is a grave economic and social disadvantage, while having a white 
skin confers considerable advantage. That this is true today, 146 years 
after the end of the Civil War, after three constitutional amendments, the 
great civil rights movement, a large number of civil nghts laws, and lord 
knows how many college courses and sensitivity training sessions is 
testament to the power and tenacity of discriminatory social structures. 


The new Black Lives Matter movement, that has emerged in response to 
the color line and. the lethal repression used to enforce it, represents the 
resurgence of one of the great struggles for emancipation in human history. 
However, the future of the movement depends on recapturing the historical 
legacy of black struggle in the United States, and its connection to the global 
struggle over imperialism. This is the message conveyed by Benjamin Woods, 
co-founder of Students Against Mass Incarceration and a Ph.D. candidate at, 
Howard University. In a piece entitled “From Marikana to Ferguson,” 
published on his blog in January of this year, Woods compared the radical 
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black movements developing i in response to police repression in South Africa 
and the United States, arguing that, - 


because of the political repression of McCarthyism and Cointelpro, this 
generation, my generation, has not had the same level of political 
continuity and mentorship as our counterparts in South Africa. For 
example [Julius] Malema and other leaders in EFF [the South African 
Economic Freedom Fighters organization] recetved part of their political 
education in revolutionary Cuba.... The EFF strategy of “economic 
emancipation in our lifetimes” and a national assembly to create a political 
program, point a way forward for the Black movement in the U.S. 


_ A radical political project in the United States, Woods argues in his July 
8, 2015, article on his blog, “Six Lessons #BlackLivesMatter Can Learn 
from Cabral,” should draw on the legacy of African figures such as Amilcar 
Cabral, the revolutionary leader of the African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and Cape Verde, who was assassinated by the Portuguese political 
police shortly before independence was won. Cabral, like Du Bois and Walter 
Rodney, represented a materialist, Pan-African socialism. Cabral is famous 
for his statement that “nobody has yet successfully: practiced Revolution 
without a -revolutionary theory” and for his efforts to link political economy 
and culture. In a speech to black Americans in 1972, entitled “Connecting, 
the Struggle,” Cabral stated, “It is also a contribution for you to never forget 
that you are Africans.” As Woods states, “the important lesson in this 
instance is for people of African descent to make practical connections across 
national borders in their struggles for self-determination.” 

Woods is just one of a talented’ group of younger theorists, activists, and 
writers associated with Black Agenda Report. See his blog, FreeThel.and, 
http://free-the-land.blogspot.com, and his writings for the Black Agenda 
Report, http://blackagendareport.com. Cabral’s Unity and Struggle and 
Return to the Source are both available from Monthly Review Press at 
http://monthlyreview.org. 

od 


So massive and coordinated has been the onslaught against K-12 
education in the United States that many of those standing for a non- 
corporate-driven education system have been caught ‘unawares, unable to 
understand the power relations involved, entrapped in an ideological web 
which deceptively employs the language of equality to legitimate the 
corporatization and privatization of education, while all the time closing down 
the schools of the poor and underpnivileged. In her new book Common Core 
Dilenma: Who Owns Our Schools? (Teacher’s College Press, 2015), 
teacher and education activist Mercedes Schneider details how corporate 
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foundations, such as the Gates. Foundation, and the education industry, 
represented by firms such as McGraw Hill and Pearson, have worked with 
the National Governor’s Association and the Council of Chief State Officers 
to create’a kind of. legal “no-man’s-land” between the federal and state 
governments impervious to any kind of democratic public control. The 
Common Core State Standards, the main lever-for restructuring the education 
system, are designed by monopolistic educational corporations and 
copyrighted by the above-mentioned quasi-governmental organizations, which 
then become its owners and controllers. The Common Core is then foisted on 
the states by federal government mandates in a process outside public control 
and democratic accountability. The reason, Schneider tells us, is simple: 

“The profit margins of the’ Big ‘Boys. It reduces: public: education to a dollar 
sign ” (192-93). ° 
- © In 2012 Occupy Wall Street activists and seat in East Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, founded the Paul Robeson Freedom School (for ages ten to 
fourteen), modeled after the Freedom Schools of the famous Freedom 
Summer struggle in Alabama and Mississippi in 1964. Today, in its fourth 
year, the school, led by the “The Robeson Fighters”—those who struggled to 
save and transform their school—continues its mission of Education for 
Liberation!’ For more information’ -or to’ give ‘support go to 
http://paulrobesonfreedomschool.org. ' 

i ; ; ee pn | , 
_. MR readers who enjoyed reading Stefano B. Longo,, Rebecca Clausen, 
and Brett Clark’s “Capitalism. and the Commodification of Salmon: From a 
Wild Fish to a Genetically Modified Species” in the. December 2014 issue of 
` the magazine will be interested to know that a book by the same authors, The 
Tragedy of the Commodity: Oceans, Fisheries, and Aquaculture, has just been 
published by Rutgers University Press. Their book is nothing less than:an 
attempt to apply critical ecological materialism to the analysis of various crises 
threatening the world’s oceans, as well as fish species and habitats. 
“—* 


Corrections: On page 60 of the Commentry from the Editors in the June 
2015 issue of Analytical Monthly Review the correct spelling is Rockstrém. 
On page 15, paragraph 2 of “The New. Imperialism of Globalized 
Monopoly-Finance Capital” by John Bellamy Foster, in the July-August 
2015 issue, the reference to “$13 trillion” should have read “£13 trillion or 
$21 trillion.” In Janine Fitzgerald’ s “Marx on the Camino de Santiago” in 
the May 2015 i issue, on page 53, it should be “2 Milao euros” instead of “2 
billion.” | 
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Clement Attlee was a great reformer domestically, -but abroad his 
government approved the nuking of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, appeased the 
new masters of the world in Washington, rejected any notion of ‘ar 
independent foreign’ policy and his ministers were photographed with the 
decapitated heads of Malaysian communist guerrillas that Britain helped tc 
crush and defeat. The record’on the civil war in Greece was not a grea’ 
improvement on what had been started by the old man in Downing Street. 

Harold Wilson redistributed wealth but supported US foreign policy ir 
Vietnam; Michael Foot as Leader of the Opposition was a rabid ‘supporter o: 
Margaret Thatcher’s war to retrieve the Malvinas/Falkland. Neil Kinnock’: 
triumph was the expulsion of the Militant tendency but he failed to defeat the 
Tories. John Smith died before he could be tested. 

The Thatcherite twins followed Smith. Tony Blair/Gordon Brown hac 
agreed to share power thus creating two power-hungry factions with nc 
political differences except that Blair hungered ‘for both power and money. He 
gave us the wars in Yugoslavia and Iraq, the second was blissfully oblivious tc 
the vulnerabilities of financialised capitalism and spent billions of tax-payer: 
money to bail out a-number of banks that might have (after paying the 
depositors) been best left to croak. Both bureacratised the Labour Party by 
neutering the power of the party conference, reducing it to the level of a tack 
version of the US Democrats. All show, no substance. They: denuderc 
Constituency Labour Party. members (CLPs) of the right to select their owr 
prospective parliamentary candidates. This was the only way they coulc 
transform a.large chunk of the Parliamentary Labour Party (PLP) into < 
collection of over-promoted office boys and girls together with a 
careensts. 

Three of them were on regular display in the recent campaign to succeec 
another one of their number, Ed Miliband. What is ironic is that Miliband’: 
reform of the party’s electoral system was designed to appease the Blaintes 
and their media. chums by eliminating what was left of trade union power ir 
the party and opening it up to outsiders in the lame hope that more congenia 
voters would ensure the domination of extreme centre politics. So confiden' 
were they that a few Blairites gave Corbyn the necessary parliamentary vote: 
n stand as a token lefty and reveal the party's generosity and attachment tc 

iversity. 

Who would have thought that it would backfire so sensationally? Certainls 
not Corbyn. Nor anyone else. The Guardian came out for Cooper, its Blatrite 
columnists trembling with rage and denouncing the dinosaur from Islington. 
forgetting that for younger folk dinosaurs are a much loved and missec 
species. Ihe Daily Mirror backed Burnham. 

No one who knows or sees and hears Corbyn can doubt his authenticity. | 
have shared numerous platforms with him for the last forty years. On the key 
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issues iis has remained sede What appealed to the young, who 
transformed the campaign into a social movement, was poese what 
alienated the traditional political and media cliques. 

Corbyn was untutored, discursive, too leftwing, wanted to reverse the 
privatizations of the railways and the utilities, etc. Many who registered to’ 
-vote for him did so because of this and to break from the bland, colourless, 
unimaginative and visionless New Labour confections on permanent display. 

. Asa Labounst, Corbyn had underestimated the changes in Scotland, but 
it was these that actually helped his campaign. An SNP cohort in jariament 
that wanted to ditch the redundant and over-priced Trident; an electrifying 
maiden speech by 18 year old Mhairi Black’s that took on the Tories, 

pleaded with Labour to join the, opposition. Her honesty and integrity was 
unchallengeable. It became a global sensation, tweeted and facebooked all 
over the world. Was there anyone in the immeasurably inferior PLP who 

could match such a performance? All this helped the Corbyn campaign. If 

‘Scotland, why not England? 

| What does the future hold? As Labour members elect their most leftwing 
leader the overwhelming majority of the Parliamentary Labour Party i is in the 
death grip of the Right. Anyone listening to Sadiq Khan’s acceptance speech 
after being nominated as Labour’s mayoral choice to run London would have 
noticed the difference with the Corbyn campaign. Khan’s clichés were a 
reminder of how isolated Corbyn will be inside the PLP. ` 


What will he do? What will they do? 


~ Corbyn will, unsurprisingly, call on the party to unite behind him. But 
hee. is no getting away from the fact that the PLP majonty 18 opposed to his 
policies. I guess they will try and tire him out and force compromise after 
compromise to discredit him (remember Tsipras in Greece) but I doubt 
whether they'll succeed. Corbyn understands the key issues on which no 
compromise is possible. He’s been campaigning for them long enough. His 
closeness to the Green agenda is not a secret and and the single Green MP 
now has a solid supporter: Taking back public transport from the profiteers is 
another element; cheap public housing for the young and the old will help 
rebuild communites. A robust tax regime ‘that reverse the decades of 
privileges afforded the rich will unleash a fierce offensive by the City and its 
media and political acolytes, but it’s absolutely necessary. Since the late 70s, 
The redistribution of wealth in favour of the rich and the very nch has risen 
faster i in Britain than in any other OECD country. 

Unlike the Blair cabinet, Corbyn is not interested in’ power for its own 
‘sake or to amass personal wealth. After all they happily supported austerity 
and Cameron is no different from Blair. We shall see. But whatever happens 
it will no longer be possible for the self-censoring BBC to keep the views 
espoused by the new Labour leader off the screen. The living dead have 
vanquished, if temporarily. English politics has come to life again. 

Cees os T mwa . 
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count on the leaders of West European parliamentary socialism to function 
as the obedient lapdogs they had been so well trained to be during the cold 
war. Finally, after a generation of austerity, left pressures have forced a kind 
of volcanic fissure within the remains of parliamentary democracy. Of 
course, as in Greece, voting is not permitted to have any effect on what is 
possible, and "practical" left social democrats—like Tsipras and 
company—when in power finally end up indistinguishable from liberals as 
enforcers of austerity. 


In this sad tale, alongside an equally sad history of left intellectuals 
endlessly managing to find hope in hopeless Eurosocialism (and 
Eurocommunism), there are few more depressing examples than that of the 
leadership of the British Labour Party. Labour Party parliamentary 
leadership never refused assent to the dirty details of acquiescence in British 
imperialism and of active subordinate assistance to U.S. imperialism. And 
at last, under Blair and Brown, it came to be as much the party of finance 
capital as the Tories. 


The class the Labour Party once claimed to represent had little recourse, 
given its abandonment by the Labour parliamentary leadership and the 
fierce repressive power of the British state, when faced with the relentless 
attack of the post-1980 decades on its "welfare state" benefits in, e.g., 
housing, health, and education. Yet, when in its arrogance the Labour 
parliamentary leadership offered a democratic vote on selecting the Party 
leader, the base turned in fury and in a landslide elected Jeremy Corbyn, the 
only leftwing candidate among those on offer. We recommend to your 
attention the assessment of Tariq Ali, longtime member of the Editorial 
Committee of New Left Review. 


Jeremy Corbyn: the Most Leftwing Leader 
Labor Has Ever Had 
by Tariq Ali 

The ironies of history never fail to surprise. Measured by any criteria, 
Jeremy Corbyn is the most left-wing leader in the history of the Labour 
Party. He understands that those who do evil abroad are unlikely to do much 
good at home. He is the staunchest anti-imperialist Member of Parliament. 
A contrast with his political forebears proves this assertion. Keir Hardie's 
socialism floundered on the battlefields of the First World War, with Arthur 
Henderson serving in Lloyd George's war cabinet. 

Labour's first Prime Minister, Ramsay Macdonald, worshipped the 
Dukes and Duchesses of high society and ended up taking the Labour into a 
National Government and splitting the party. Benefit cuts was the issue. 
George Lansbury, who led the. remnants, was a decent enough man and 
highly respected but too busy nursing the amputated party to have much of 


an impact. continued on page 63 
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The killings over a period of months of well known rationalist Dr. 
Dabholkar, Comrade Pansare and then Professor Kalburgi, and followed by 
the lynching of Mohammad Akhlag over a rumor of cow-slaughter in Dadni, 
has stirred a healthy and angry response in society, especially among 
` intellectuals, students, social activists and in some mass organizations. 

A number of authors and artists from all corners of the country, from 
Gujarat to Assam, from Punjab to Kerala are returning their awards, the 
majority of which are from the Sahitya Akademi, and resigning from the 
academy's council to register a protest against the various incidents, indeed 
the undeniable pattern, of ‘intolerance’. A number of institutions or group of 
individual have sent protest letters to the president. 

The regime may term these incidents as accidental or spontaneous but the 
pattern, and the regime's responsibility, is clear. In 1993 Sumit Sarkar, after 


the demolition of Babri Masjid, already identified the dangerous process that 
continued on inside back cover 
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~ Method i in Ecological Marxism / 
Science and the Straggle for Change. | 


Hannah Holleman 


In the short time available to me in this talk it is impossi 
with a discussion of the state of ecological Marxism as I un : 
However, I plan to discuss briefly a significant feature of the program of | 
ecological Marxist analysis and practice of which I, consider. myself a part. 
Specifically, I will discuss the methodological commitments responsible for 
much of the strength and insight of the ecological Marxism associated with 
what John Bellamy Foster has called the “third stage of ecosocialism 
research...in which the goal is to employ the ecological foundations of 
classical Marxian thought to confront present-day capitalism and the planetary 
ecological crisis that it has engendered—together with the ruling forms of 
ideology that block the development of a genuine alternative.”* This, I believe, 
will interest scholars and activists working toward a deeper understanding of 
the world with the ultimate goal of changing it, and should interest those 
involved in debates regarding Marxian theory and praxis. 


Ecological Marxism: Three Stages 
Since ecosocialist thought developed as a distinct tradition of inquiry in the 
~ 1980s, we may identify three stages of its development.’ This is not meant to 
impose a linear penodization into which all ecosocialist work neatly fits, but 
rather to represent particular shifts in the focus of debate within ecosocialist 
thought over the last several decades. The first stage developed in the 1980s 
and early ‘90s under the hegemony of green theory, during a period of crisis 
in Marxism following the downfall of Soviet-type societies. While making 
Important contributions to ecosocialist analysis, first stage ecosocialist thinkers 
often assumed Marx’s work had no basis in ecological understanding, or 


HANNAH HOLLEMAN is assistant professor of sociology at Amherst College in Massachusetts 
and a frequent contributor to Monthly Review. Along with her other work, she is also coauthor, 
with John Bellamy Foster, of “The Theory of Unequal Ecological Exchange: A -Marx-Odum 
Dialectic” (The Journal of Peasant Studies, 2014). 

This was a talk delivered at the “2015 China Marxist Philosophy Summit & Sino-U.S. 

x Philosophers Forum,” at Jiangsu Normal University, Xuzhou, Jiangsu Province, July 11, 
2015; in summary at the Compilation and Translation Bureau under the CPC Central 
Committee in Bejing, July 13, 2015; and at China University of Political Science and Law in 
Bening, July 14, 2015. 
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Balieved his ee were Promene and productivist—anti-ecological in 


_. the end. As a result of these assumptions, “the general approach adopted was 


one of grafting Marxian conceptions onto already existing green aa 
in some cases, grafting green theory onto Marxism.” 

Second stage ecosocialist analyses, in contrast, sought to recover the 
“radical roots of Marman theory itself in order to build on its own matenalist 
and naturalist foundations.” Studies like Paul Burkett’s Marx and Nature 
refuted “such first-stage ecosoctalist views by means of a reconstruction and 
reaffirmation of Marx’s own cntcal-ecological outlook.” This work, and that 
of others, including Foster, “represented the rise of a second stage of 
ecosocialist analysis which sought to go back to Marx and to uncover his 
materialist conception of nature as an essential counterpart to his materialist 
conception of history.” The main project of second stage ecosocialist thought 
“was to transcend first-stage ecosocialism, as well as the limitations of green 
theory, with its overly simplistic, idealistic, and moralistic emphases, as a first 
step in the development of a more thoroughgoing ecological Marxism.” 

Today the importance of Marx’s ecological and social critique is well 
recognized amongst scholars and within the movement itself. And Marxian 
analysis continues to develop in such a way that “a third stage of ecosocialism 
research” has arsen, building organically on—and overlapping with—the 
second. One of the most important features of this third stage of ecological 
- Marxism is that in going “back to Marx’s radical materialist critique,” the 
recovered methodological insights of Marx’s dialectic have informed work 
capable of penetrating much more deeply into the heart of the ecological and 
social crises of the current perjod than traditional green thought. It is a 
methodology rooted in a materialist conception of natural and social history, 
focused on specifying the dynamic processes of social and ecological 
transformation and their consequences as they develop historically. Moreover, 
it is committed to understanding the means and barriers to transcending the 
existing anti-ecological and inhumane social order. 

The reinvigoration of ecological Marxism owes much to taking say 
and building on Marx’s methodological approach, wherein, as Paul Sweezy 
said, we find many of his “most original and significant contributions.” 
Drawing on the -insights of Marx’s method has allowed contemporary’ 
ecological Marxism to integrate a vast range of historical and scientific 
knowledge. It is therefore able systematically to address a wide range of 
concerns, playing a leading role in bridging the social and natural sciences, and 
providing path-breaking ecosocial analyses of critical emerging and persistent 
issues. I would like to share with you some recent developments in one of the 
research programs of ecological Manasm. But most importantly, my goal in 
this talk is to outline key features of the methodology that account for the power 
and insight of this work. ` 
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So central is Marx’s methodological approach to the development of his vast 
insights, Lukács wrote in History and Class Consciousness that, with regards to 
Marxism, “orthodoxy refers exclusively to method.” In what follows I will 
outline central aspects of Marxian methodology brought to bear and yielding fruit. 
in third-stage ecosocialist research. These central. features are: (1) A 
~ Commitment to Materialism; (2) Concern for the Appropriate Use of 
Abstraction; (3) A Dialectical Approach; (4) A Focus on Historical 
Specificity; and (5) Political Commitment (to Soco-Ecological Change). 


Important Aspects of Marx’s Methodological Approach in Ecological 
Marxism Today 


Commitment to Materialism - 


The strength of ecological Manasm, as it is practiced today amongst 
scholars associated with the third stage of ecosocialist research, is that it takes 
as its objective the “confrontation of reality with reason” as the means with 
which to “draw the necessary conclusions for conscious action designed to 
bring about desirable change.” This confrontation, as Sweezy and Paul 
Baran discussed, “inevitably involve[s] comparisons of what is with what 
would be reasonable.” 

For Marx, what was reasonable was explained not in abstract ethical terms 
or principles, but in terms of an understanding of the appropriate goals of 
socialism based on concrete, deep investigation into existing social relations and 
the real barriers these presented to the development of a society “in which the 
free development of each is the condition for the free development of all” and 
wherein the “freely associated producers [could]... ‘govem the human 
metabolism with nature in a rational way.’”!” 

Marx's “confrontation of reality,” his investigation of “what is,” was based 
philosophically and methodologically on a materialist conception of social and 
natural history. This made possible his powerful critique of capitalist social 
relations and inherent class antagonisms, which result in an “irreparable nft in 
the interdependent process of social metabolism” as “prescribed by the natural 
laws of life itself.”'' It also made possible his recognition that the 
transcendence of class antagonisms is necessary, but not sufficient for 
ecologically sustainable human development. Moving beyond socially and 
ecologically destructive social organization requires “the explicit integration of 
ecological and other communal concerns into the anticapitalist revolutionary 
process itself.” 

_ Because his methodology was rooted in a materialist conception of history, 
Marx didn’t take anything for granted, but rather looked for the historicel 
development, consequences, and interrelations of various aspects of the whole 
of social and biological evolutionary development. As a result of this 
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methodological approach, Marx’s engagement with the natural and social 
sciences allowed his critique of capital’s class relations to develop as an 
ecological critique, while extending to a range of other concerns, including the 
oppressive nature of the family and gender relations in bourgeois society, the 
structure of political power and the state, and specific technological and Jegal 
developments, along with much else. The struggle against the exploitation and 
oppression of the working class in Marx and Engels’ conception included thé 
struggle against the oppression of women, imperialist aggression and colonial 
exploitation, and the destruction -of nature, all outcomes of a particular 
ensemble of historical developments that must be transcended. 


Appropriate Use of Abstraction 


_ A second essential feature of Marx’s method is the critical use of 
abstraction. In the Preface to Capital Marx wrote, “in the analysis of 
economic forms neither microscopes nor chemical reagents are of assistance. 
The force of abstraction must replace both.” His point was not that we do 
not need microscopes, but that we need to choose the appropriate tools of 
science for the problem under study. Abstraction in scientific investigation 
allows us “to bring the essential into relief and to make possible its analysis.”"* 
‘Choices about our abstractions have to do with the problem we are 
investigating and what we determine are its essential elements. Determining 
what ts essential, however, is not a straightforward task. We make provisional 
hypotheses about what constitutes the essential aspects of any problem and 
constantly check these against “the data of experience,” or continued 
investigation into the “actuality of historical development.” 

For Marx, the determination of what was essential took him into deep 
studies of natural and social history, which he describes in various places, 
including the Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. 
Based on his intensive studies, he asserted, for example, that the capital 
relation—an antagonistic class relation—was the “all-dominating economic 
power of bourgeois society,” which conditioned relations between people and 
between human society and the land.'® This class relation was the center of 
investigation and abstraction was employed to isolate it, “to reduce it to its 
purest form, to enable it to be subjected to the most painstaking analysis, free 
of all unrelated disturbances.”"” l 

For different problems we apply the tool of abstrachon in different ways. 
“Ome may abstract from a difference which another is trying to explain, yet 
each may be justified from the point of view of the problem which he is 
studying. ”'® The use of different levels of abstraction, from low to high, also 
‘reflects the purpose of the investigation. Mediating factors may be removed 
from one level of analysis to clarify a particular relation, and reintroduced at 
another, depending on the object of study. “The legitimate purpose of 
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abstraction in social sciences,” of course, “is never to get away from the real 
world but rather to isolate certain aspects of the real world for intensive 
investigation.” 

Along with our sctentific concerns, our abstractions also reflect our 


prejudices and political commitments. As Marxist scientists Richard 


Lewontin and Richard Levins wrote, “Much abstraction is evasive of what 
matters, chosen for reasons of safety and convenience.” They use as an 
example neoclassical economics, which posits the “individual making choices 
in ahistoric markets.” While this, they say, leads to “elegant theorems -about 
rational: choice,” it hides “exploitation, monopoly, class conflict, and the 
evolution of capitalism.” They also cite Bertolt Brecht’s warning that “we live 
in a terrible time when to talk about trees is a kind of silence about injustice.’” 
Today, of course, trees and nature more generally “figure prominently in the 
study of justice.” But not always, and the link is usually insufficiently made. 
This point is so important, especially as a critique of environmental 
perspectives de-linked from critical social analysis. This de-linking in thought 
of essential features that are linked in reality has the consequence of distorting 


_ understanding of the specific social roots of ecological crises across societies, 


as well as the kind of change necessary to resolve them.”° 
The goal for ecological Marxists today is to bring a Marxian methodology 
to bear on the “vast body of historical and scientific knowledge” in its current 
stage of development and push this knowledge forward under, “the conditions 
of contemporary social praxis.”2' The critical use of abstraction is central to 
IS process. 


A Dialectical Approach 


Upon determining the essential aspects of a problem, and therefore 
clarifying the matter at stake, dialectical analysis allows one to steer “a 
cautious path between the Scylla of reductionism and the Charybdis of 
holism.” Richard York and Philip Mancus write, “as reductionism fails 


because of its focus on parts, holism without dialectics fails because of its 


inability to recognize divisions, tensions, and internal contradictions, and its 
tendency toward functionalism.”™ 

There are some tendencies in green thought to go back to a conception of 
“oneness,” suggesting that because of the interconnectedness of phenomena, 
“they are all ‘One,’ an important element of mystical sensibility that asserts 
our ‘Oneness: with the universe.” But, as Lewontin and Levins write, “of 
course we can separate intellectual constructs.... We have to in order to 
recognize and investigate them. But it is not sufficient. After separating them, 
we have to join them again, show their interpenetration, their mutual 
determination, their entwined evolution, and yet also their distinctness. They 
are not “One.” They warn against the “one-sidedness in holism that stresses 
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the connectedness of the world but ignores the relative autonomy of parts.”” 

This is an especially important point for ecological Marxists, interested in 
uncovering causality in order to better direct our efforts at social change. 
There is no analytical rigor in treating the “whole” without recognizing that, - 
as York and Mancus write, while “the social is rooted in and emergent from 
the biological, the social also has causal efficacy upon the biological.” As a 
result, for those engaged in social ‘change efforts, it is critical to study the 
dynamic “dialectical interaction between nature.and culture.”“4 And, at 
another level of abstraction, it is important to break down “culture” and the 
“social” to understand relations involved in the exploitation of nature and 
people, by specific classes, for example. Then we might be interested in 
further specification of the gender, ethnic, and racial dynamics of class 
relations in the world today, and so on, and how these shape the 
nature/culture dialectic. 


` Historical Character of Marx’s Thought 


Marx’s dialectical and materialist approach, as Lukács said, is “in its 
innermost essence historical.” For Marx, “social reality is not so much a 
specified set of relations, still less a conglomeration of things. It is rather the 
process of change inherent in a specified set of relations. In other words, social 
reality is the historical process, a process which, in principle, knows no finality 
and no stopping places.” The libratory nature of the historical character of 
Marx’s thought is the recognition of the possibility and actuality of change. 
But the direction of change is not determined mechanically. Humans act, but 
part of the struggle of change, as Marx wrote, is that we “do not make history 
just as [we] please, but under circumstances directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past.””” 

The only universal, transhistorical reality of the human condition for Marx 
is that we are individually and collectively the sum total of social and natural 
history, and the jaint development of these conditions shapes how we live, the 
way. we think, and what possibilities exist for change. On the biological side, 
he wnites that the only inevitability is that “man lives from nature, i.e., nature 
is his body, and he must maintain a continuing dialogue with it if he 1s not to > 
die.””® This dialogue is the labor process, which is “first of all, a process 
between man and nature, a process by which man, through his own actions, 
mediates, regulates and controls the metabolism between himself and 
nature.””” Through this process humans transform nature and are in turn 
transformed. Altogether this represents “the universal condition for the 
metabolic interaction [Stoffwechsel] between man and nature, the everlasting 
nature-imposed condition of human existence.” 

The historical character of Marx's thought, the recognition that “society 
both is changing and, within’ limits, can be changed,” leads to a critical 
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approach “to every form of society.””’ It also leads to a critical approach to 
every phenomena under investigation and poses a challenge to ahistorical 
conceptualizations of existing conditions. For ecological Marxists, static and 
essentializing categories in mainstream bourgeois society—such as the binary 
“man” and “woman”—are understood as the product of particular historical 
developments, rather than as everlasting; inherent realities of human existence. 
Understanding the world through such an historical lens makes possible what 
Marx calls the “ruthless criticism of all that exists, ruthless both in the sense of 
not being afraid of the results it arrives at and i in the sense of being just as little 
afraid of conflict with the powers that be.” 


Linking Ethics and Critical Social Analysis in the Political Commitment to 
_ Change 


A, final feature of Marx’s methodology uniting the approaches of many 
third stage ecological Marxists is the commitment to living the eleventh thesis, 
or keeping at the- forefront that the goal is not merely to interpret the world, 
but to change it. This means our work, including our theoretical development, 
must link philosophy, ethics, and critical social analysis. In Biology Under the 
Influence, Lewontin and Levins wrote that “any theory of society has to 
undergo a test; What does it do to Children?””? This was ‘in the context of a 
discussion of methodology, specifically “Strategies for Abstraction”—the title. 
of the chapter in which the topic appears. 

Raising the question of the implications for children of our work in 
developing social theory illustrated the impossibility of separating questions of 
reality from questions of ethics. The impossibility arises because “theories 
support practices that serve some and harm others.” While “philosophers go 
through great contortions to separate questions of reality from questions of 
ethics, the historic process unites them....- Ethicists may debate, [for 
example], over dinner, the rational reasons for feeding the hungry, but for 
people in poverty food is not a philosophical problem.”” 

For ecological Marxists, “even the most committed investigation of ethics 
cannot be a substitute for a radical critique of politics in its frustrating and 
alienating contemporary reality.” “For Marx,” as Cornel West wrote, “an 
adequate theoretic account of ethical notions, e.g., ‘just’ or ‘right,’ must 
understand them as human conventional attenipts to regulate social practices 
in accordance with the requirements of a specific system of production.” In 
the end, István Mészáros suggests, the measure of the success of our ethics in 
practice “can only be” their “ability to constantly maintain awareness of and 
reanimate practical criticism towards the real target of socialist transformation: 
to go beyond capital in all its actually existing and feasible forms through the 
redefinition and practically viable rearticulation of the labor process.””” 
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Marx’ s Method and Third stage | Ecosocialist Thought . 


The commitment to a materialist conception of natural and social histary, 
attention to critical and appropriate uses-of abstraction, and the employment 


of dialectical analysis and an historical, approach, has led to path-breaking 


ee > 


- analyses in ecological Marxism. These analyses are able at once to deal with 


t 


broad sweeps . of- human history, shed, new. light on concrete, emerging 
problems, and contribute to debates. shaping movements for change today. 
They transcend the divides between the natural and social sciences and 
between the scholar, practitioner, and activist.. 

An important recent example of- such. work is The Tragedy. af the 
Commodity: Oceans, Fisheries, and Aquaculture (2015) by Stefano B. 
Longo, Rebecca Clausen, and’ Brett Clark2® This: study ` illustrates the 
relationship between, the whole of capitalist development and the profound 
changes in the ecology of the oceans, aquaculture, and fisheries engendered by 
the endless drive for ‘accumiulation. It provides a systematic critique of 
prevailing market approaries to addressing ecological ‘crises,: as well ‘as’ the 
associated “tragedy of- ` commons” ‘school of thought. It ends with an 
important chapter on “Healing the Rifts”——urgent ‘reading for‘ all concerned 
with the planetary crisis of the oceans and building an alternative to this 
ecologically and socially destructive social order. 

‘Other areas in which the method described. here is applied by ecological 
Marxists include, but are not limited to: soil fertility, fertilizers, agriculture, 
forest management, the’ carbon and nitrogen metabolism, climate change, 
feminism and - ecology, stockyards/meat-packing, environmental Justice, 
unequal exchange, ecological imperialism, public health, ecological economics, 
urban and rural development, and much more. 

For a compendium of exdmples of some of the great work by ecological 
Marxists, please see the metabolic rift bibliography published online by 
Monthly Review. It is a wonderful resource for scholars and activists alike.” 
The “Environmert & Science” section of the Haymarket Books online 
catalogue also lists important contributions in this area.” 


Conclusion: Importance of Method in the Struggle for Ecological 
Civilization 
Given the point of this conference is E R of the contribution of 
arieties of Marxism. to the project of building Ecological Civilization, I will 
nd by discussing why Marx’s method is so important in this task. As we all 
, the ideological form of slogans, or statements of political principles and 
ge may differ widely from their substantive, practical content. Marx and 
Engel: tmployed their critical method to take to task not only the bourgeoisie, 
but also socialists, communists, anarchists, and- others: struggling for 
alternatives, through critical analyses ‘of political goals and strategies. They 
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recognized contradictions between .stated ideological commitment and 
practice, and highlighted the inevitable contradictions of programs that did not 
take adequate account of existing material conato or that would result in 
new forms of oppression, and so on. 

For all of us involved in the struggle for a new oie we need a 
methodology for, and commitment to, critical social analysis through which we 
constantly assesses the direction in which we are headed, how this conforms to 
our goals, and whether our goals should change. For Marx and Engels, and 
for ecological Marxists today, the struggle is only meaningful if it, in social 
and ecological content, (1) promotes substantive material and political 
equality, in other words, aims for the self-empowerment of the associated 
producers; (2) entails the end of oppression and exploitation im all its forms; 
and (3) has the ultimate goal of the realization of a society in which “the free 
development of each is the condition of the free development of all,” and in 
which the social metabolism connecting human beings to “the universal 
metabolism of nature” is governed in a rational way.‘’ Whether we describe 
this struggle as one toward Ecological Civilization, or something else, critical 
social analysis and investigation allows us to assess and ‘overcome obstacles to 
movement in this direction. 

In contrast to green theory, or ecologism (which tends to be idealistic amd 
ethical in orientation, or even purely romantic) and to ecological 
modernization theory (which tends to defend the status quo as a whole), 
Marx’s method allows for the critical function of social analysis required by 
movements for effective social change. It moves us beyond the appearances of 
social realities to their essence, which Marx believed was the reason for, and 
was only possible through, scientific investigation. 

The point in the end is not that we follow Marx because it is Marx, but 
because the methodological innovations that began with Marx remain a 
powerful aid in our efforts at social change. We need the capacity to know as 
well as possible, ° ages ad and compare the current reality “with what would 
‘be reasonable” in order tq: “draw the necessary conclusions for. conscious 
action designed to bring ¢ desirable change.” Ultimately, it is only in 
the context of our concrete struggles for change that any philosophical or 


scientific approach, especially a Marxist one, becomes meaningful and full of 
life. 


Thank you 
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Puerto Rico 
The Crisis Is About Colonialism, Not Debt 


Linda Backiel 


Tourists are fascinated by the heavy blue cobblestones that pave the streets 
of Old San Juan. Why they are there is as good an explanation as any for 
Puerto Rico’s current crisis. In the days of Spanish colonialism, they were 
ballast to keep the ships crossing the Atlantic from tossing about and blowing 
over. The ships came empty, and left for Spain full of gold, silver, and other 
riches stolen from the indigenous Tafnos. The ballast left behind was used to 
pave the streets. 

Puerto Rico has been sacked by colonial powers for half a millennium. Is 
it any wonder it is in dire straits? Today, it is $73 billion in debt. As a point 
of comparison: Greece recently asked for about $82 billion from the 
European Union. The German finance minister thought it was funny when 
he proposed to U.S. Treasury Secretary Jack Lew that the Eurozone 
exchange Greece for Puerto Rico. This is not funny; it is not even a good 
analogy. Neither the Germans nor the Eurozone have the power to “trade 
Greece” to anyone; its citizens can tell their prime minister what they think 
about EU debt proposals. Of course, they have to weigh their choice against 


“ine threat of being kicked out of the Eurozone.' 


Puerto Rico has no such choice. Under the “Territorial Clause” 
(Article IV, section 3) of the U.S. Constitution, Congress could sell or 
trade Puerto Rico to whomever it wanted, without ever looking south to see 
what Puerto Ricans thought about it. And, although it paid Anne O. 

_ Krueger (first deputy managing director of the IMF, from 2001 to 2006) 
and two other former IMF officials $400,000 to make recommendations 
about Puerto Rico’s economic crisis, Puerto Rico itself—as a “territory” of 
the United States—has no access to the World Bank, the IMF, or regional 
financing.” 

Governor Alejandro Garcia Padilla gave early warning that, as the 
Kreuger report concludes, the debt can neither be paid when due nor 
serviced. Puerto Rico cannot continue to finance the debt with additional 


- loans at higher interest rates. The report also found that the debt has been 


growing faster than the economy, which has been shrinking for almost a 


Linda Backel is a criminal defense attorney practicing in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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decade. ‘And much of the jae itself i 1S a due on bonds used to 
finance—the debt.’ 

On August 1, Puerto Rico failed to cake a $58 million payment on 
“moral obligation” bonds issued by the Corporation for- Public Financing. 
The indenture of these bonds has no enforceability clause, ‘ ‘so bondholders 
have no straightforward: méans of enforcing payment: They are “guaranteed” 
by the moral obligation to pay from funds which must bes but were noi— 

appropriated by Puerto Rico’s cookie-cutter imitation of the U.S.. Congress.. 

- The reason? The well went dry. “Nonsense,” say the bond’ holders. “You 
are still providing free university education to, every qualifying student, and: 
paying operating expenses. That money, is owed to us.” Puerto Rico’s 
Secretary of Justice, insists this ‘is not’a default, but a postponement of 
payment until some rational solution can’be negotiated with creditors. It is, of ` 
course, a question of priority. The government is still paying salaries to keep 
the schools and hospitals open, the buses and ferries operating. But there is a _ 
wnnkle: Article VI, §8 of Puerto Rico’s Constitution. (which was subject to 
modification and approval by Congress) makes payment of interest and 
amortization of the ‘debt the first priority. 

Puerto Rico is essentially running on bonds held by U.S. based banks 4 


'- and corporations, although pension funds and mutual fund investors attracted 


by triple-exempt, high-yield bonds are also affected.‘ Oppenheimer Funds 
and Franklin Templeton Advisers lead. the way. And then there are the 
hedge and vulture funds (Blue Mountain Capital, ‘Stone Lion Capital, 
Aurelius Capital, as well as several holding junk bonds from Puerto Rico, 
Greece, and Argentina). Together, they hold close to half of the debt.° 

Underwriters include Barclay’s PLC, RBC Capital Markets, Morgan 
Stanley, J.P. Morgan, and the Bank of America-Mermll Lynch. Collectively | 
they were paid $28.] million in fees to issue bonds in March 2014 alone. 
Wall Street i is literally paved with. ere Rican debt, most of it classified as 
“i unk. n6 

The values are adne They i a that Shabter liquidity remains in the 
country is theirs, and: they intend to get it. Some have been bleeding the 
anemic economy for 5 years. Between 2006 and 2013, Puerto Rico paid $1.4 
billion for financial “services” such as swap termination fees.’ . 

Puerto Rico ts in crisis. But the crisis is not about how to pay Wall Street. 
It is about the impact of centuries-long economic devastation on the men, 
women, and children—especially children—that live in Puerto Rico. While 
failure to pay the banks and the vultures makes headlines in the Wall Street 
` Journal and the New York-Times, the human misery caused by five centuries 
of colonialism does not. 

Puerto Rico’s Labor Secretary Vance Thomas announced that official 
unemployment was 12. 6 percent in June.” That is the good news. The bad 
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news is that unemployment figures decline as massive out-migration increases, 
following factory closings, the firing of one-third of government employees in 
2009, and- early retirement incentives’ grabbed ‘by ‘those relying on an 
underfunded pension fund. Workforce participation hovers at 40 percent, the 
majority without full-time jobs. The ‘tax’ base shrinks and the population is 


increasingly dominated by those who-do not work: children, the officially © | 


unemployed, those who have stopped looking for wore or have never worked, ` 
and the aging. 

In Puerto Rico, 45. 4 percent of people live in eer (an income of 
under $24,000 for a family of four)—but 57 percent of children do. This is 
well over twice the rate for the United States. According to the September 
2014 American Community Survey, Puerto Rico has a median household 
income of $19,630—half that of the poorest state, Mississippi. And it had a 
higher rate of income disparity than any state. In Puerto Rico, 84 percent of 
our children grow up in impoverished communities, compared, to A percent 
in the United States.” 

In these communities, role models who have completed high aol ie 
going on to higher education, or even technical training and jobs, are hard to 
find. Those who succeed, leave. One hundred twenty-five residents of a single 
bartio or housing project may be charged in a single federal drug conspiracy 
indictment, so that three generations end up ‘in jail, essentially for 
participating in the only economic activity visible in their community. 

Puerto Rico's social crisis 18 so dire that ‘its Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
commissioned its own study, from the perspective of the social doctrine of the 
Catholic church.'° The report’s recommeéndations,- based upon a 
comprehensive metaanalysis, are the opposite of those of Kreuger, et al. Cut 
spending to pay the debt, says Wall Street: Increase spending to grow the 
economy, suggests the Catholic Bishops’ report. Is anyone listening? ~ 

Hernán Vera Rodriguez, a dean “of the Pontifical University of Ponce 
and author of the Bishops’ study, concludes that neoliberal policies have 
resulted in further neglect of native industry and agricilture—al significant 
factors in the current economic collapse." 

-© The case of agriculture is particularly dramatic. The 3.2 million 


inhabitañts of an extraordinarily fertile island must import close to 90 percent 


of their food—almost all of which cóuld be locally grown.'? The problem is ` 

both underutilization of arable land and, most glaringly, the absence of local 

food processors and distributors able to compete with US. agribusinesses. 
These problems are aggravated ‘by a U.S. law that requires all imported 


~ (and exported) goods to use the costliest shipping’ services in the world: that of 


the United States. There’ is ‘now: broad ‘consensus on an issue that 
independentistas have championed for decades! under section 27 of the 1920 
Merchant Marine (or Jones) Act all coastal muppets between U.S. pors 
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must be done by U.S. flag ships, of U.S. construction, and owned and 
operated by U.S. crew. Good for the U.S. shipping industry. Not so good 
for hungry Puerto Ricans. In addition to increasing the cost of food, it 
contributes to Puerto Rico’s exorbitant energy prices, which burden both - 
residents and business. The Kreuger report, the IMF, and the New York 
Times all agree: the law helps strangle Puerto Rico’s economy." Congress 
seems disinclined to do anything. 

How did things get so bad? Look no further than the majestic “Territorial 
Clause,” which proclaims that “Congress shall have the power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the temtory or other 
property of the United States.” 

History casts a long shadow. As visionary Puerto Rican patriot Pedro 
Albizu Campos. (1893—1965) succinctly put it, “the yankees wanted the 
birdcage without the birds.” In 1898, the United States seized Puerto Rico 
from Spain as part of the spoils from the Spanish-American War—a war of 
U.S. imperial expansion. After a few years of military rule, Washington set 
up a puppet government. No Puerto Rican was named governor until 1948 
(in order to counteract strong pro-independence sentiment), and none was 
elected until 1952. 

During the last century, Puerto Rico had great. strategic value for the 
United States. After 1961, this was reinforced by its propaganda value as a 
showcase for the benefits of capitalism to a Latin America charmed by the 
Cuban revolution. So the United States promoted investment, although at 
terms favorable to those with capital and outside of Puerto Rico. 

Despite the cosmetic changes, with the creation of the current “Estado 
Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico” (literally “Free Associated State,” which 
the United States insists be translated as “Commonwealth”) m 1952, Puerto ~ 
Rico has no real autonomy. Section 27 of the Jones Act is just one example. 
Another is section 936 of the U.S. Internal Revenue Code, which created tax 
incentives for U.S. corporations to operate in Puerto Rico. The key word 
here is “operate,” because what it promotes is not exactly investment; like the 
Spanish of the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes, the U.S. corporations 
could take home all the profits. But while in effect, the law created a sort of 
false private sector economy, with a marginal Puerto Rican working and 
middle class, and dollars that were deposited, however transiently, in its 
banks. l 

The demolition of this colonial prop of Puerto Rico’s economy is one of 
the causes of today’s crisis. Congress knocked it out with the support of the 
then-incumbent, pro-statehood Partido Nuevo Progresista (PNP, the New 
Progressive Party). Between 1996 and 2006, the benefits of the IRS code / 
were-phased out, promoting plant closings and removing capital from Puerto 
Rico’s banks and contributing to massive unemployment and depressed 
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wages. 

The statehooders were gee that the United States would rescue its 
impoverished colony by making it a state, rather than see it sink into the sea. 
They were wrong. The Berlin Wall had long since fallen. Today, 


Washington no longer views Cuba as a threat to the hemisphere, but a hot 


` new market. Now that what was a CIA listening post in Caho Rojo is an 


education center for a wild bird sanctuary, Washington has no need to 
rescue—or even prop up—Puerto Rico. 

By 2007, when the Great Financial Crisis commenced, Puerto Rico was 
poised for a tailspin. The pro-statehood party had enthusiastically adopted the 
neoliberal model, promising to shrink government by firing one-third of the 
public workforce and selling off, totally or partially, state assets (including the 
telephone company, highways, and pnncipal airport). PNP faithful gobbled 
up sumptuous contracts. The extreme neoliberal agenda cost the party the 
next election, but the current Popular Democratic Party administration, who 
favor greater autonomy under a permanent relation to the United States, 
inherited an economy in shambles. Both capital arid workers fled north. 

Why not bankruptcy for Puerto Rico, like Detroit, or debt reduction 
negotiations, like Greece? If you cannot guess the answer, I have not made my 
point clear. What the law protects is not Puerto Rico’s treasury, but Wall 
Street's profits. This was vividly illustrated by the recent decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the First Circuit (in Boston), when it 
invalidated Puerto Rico’s desperate homemade debt relief bill. Of course, in 
the language of the courts, it is a bit more complicated. 

Federal bankruptcy law is notoriously arcane, but, in essence, while states 
cannot declare bankruptcy, they do have the power to authorize municipalities 
and state-owned enterprises to do so. But under the Bankruptcy Code, as 
amended in 1984, not Puerto Rico. This is no mere anomaly of bankruptcy 
ae but—like Section 27 of the Jones Act—a consequence of the Terntonal 

lause. 

No problem, thought those elected to exercise some degree of home mule 
over Puerto Rico’s internal affairs; we will create our own Recovery Acct that 
would allow public utility corporations—which have created one-third of the 
debt—to renegotiate it. “Not so fast!” said the bondholders, who ran into 
federal court. And, as soon as the judges of the Court of Appeals finished 
watching the Fourth of July fireworks on the banks of the Charles, they ruled 
that Puerto Rico lacks the power to enact even a local debt relief law. i 

Under the Territorial Clause, Puerto Rico is a “state” for many 
purposes—including some (like the death penalty and wiretapping) 
prohibited by Puerto Rico’s make-believe Constitution. But it was not a state 
when it came to paying U.S. income tax on corporate profits realized in 
Puerto Rico, or when it comes to what passes for democracy in the United 
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States: electing representatives to Congress or the president. Nor does it 
receive equal treatment under federal safety-net laws (Medicare, Medicaid, 
SSI, and others). In the lexicon of colonialism, Puerto Rico is a “state” when 
Congress says it is, or a federal court believes that’ it meant to, and not a 
“state” when Congress says it is not. Just like Humpty Dumpty. 

Under a 1984 revision of the Bankruptcy Code (which may or may not 
have been deliberate), Puerto Rico is not a state. Mind you, Puerto Rico’s 
Recovery Act was carefully crafted to get around this problem. But the federal 
courts have decided that the imitation comes too close to the real thing for - 
comfort. In the words of the Court of Appeals, “Our construction is 
consistent with a congressional choice to exercise such other options ‘pursuant 
to the plenary powers conferred by the Territorial Clause.’ If Puerto Rico 
could determine the availability of [bankruptcy for municipal and, state-owned 
corporations], that might undermine Congress's ability to do go."4 

_ In order to protect Congress’s “plenary powers,” Puerto Rico must 
sshuntie to pay the piper and dance to his tune. Governor Alejandro Garefa 
Padilla says he will ask for a Supreme Court review, but Puerto Rico has 
only one ear there, and it takes five to make a decision. Absent the unlikely 
decision to grant this review, the current state of affairs can only be changed . 
by getting Puerto Ricans to walk on their knees to Washington and find more 
Congresspersons who care about the fate of Puerto Ricans than the fate of 
Oppenheimer, Franklin, Blue Mountain Group, Citigroup and the vultures. 
Congress expressed its concern about Puerto Rico’s crisis by leaving on 
August recess without considering virtually identical bills in the House. (HR 
480) and Senate (S 1164) designed to remedy this problem. ' 

The only Puerto Rican judge sitting on the panel to hear the case (indeed, 
the only one serving on the Court that hears appeals from federal decisions in 
Puerto Rico, The Hon. Juan R. Torruella) penned a tragic concurrence. He 
had no choice but to agree, he wrote. The Supreme Court has reiterated that 
“Congress...is empowered under the Territory Clause of the 
Constitution...‘to make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the 
Terntory...belonging to the United States,” and thus may treat Puerto Rico 
differently from all the states “so long as there is.a rational bases for its 
actions.” 

Judge Tanda would find no rational basis ee treating Dass Rico 
differently, but he was outvoted. As for the majority's advice that Puerto Rico 
should undertake the pilgrimage to Congress, he concludes that, “this is 
asking it to play with a deck of cards stacked against it, something: ..this court 


has previously recommended, but to no avail.” The. footnote hanging from this. ` 


comment explains that the Court of Appeals gave the same advice to the 
péople of Vieques claiming reparations for ee to tiei health and their’ 
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land. “This is clearly a colonial relationship,” he remarks.’° What he did not 
admit is that change comes about only when the colonial subjects unite to defy 
the imperial power, as they did when they forced the U.S. Navy out of 
Vieques. - a Fy 

A July meeting with creditors at Citibank headquarters in New York was 
a huge frustration to all. Outside, demonstrators proclaimed that “Puerto 
Rico is not for sale.” The problem is that those attempting to govem Puerto 
Rico have sold all but its soul to the buzzards and bond holders. The question 
is, in the battle between soul and capital, who will win? Until the people of 
Puerto Rico organize to defend their soul, it is not even a stalemate: Black is 
playing with nothing but pawns. : 
Notes l , 
Please note that although English-language sources are cited whare possibio, they are not ahways the best sources of Information. 
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Interview with Bil Gallegos 
Introduction 


Elly Leary 


As we veteran activists of the 1960s and early ’70s enter our años del 
retiro, it is time for reflection, summation, and most importantly sharing what 
we have learned with those reaching to grab the baton. Many of us, now 
grandparents, are getting questions from our grandkids and kids about our 
lives in the “golden age” of U.S. social movements. During this ten-to-fifteen-: 
year stretch, those oppressed by U.S. racialized capitalism were speaking up 
and acting out. Inspired by the Black freedom movement in the South, all 
kinds of movements and organizations blossomed: Black Power, Black 
Panthers, Young Lords, Brown Berets, La'Raza Unida, | Wor Kuen, Red 
Guards, Redstockings, Combahee River Collective, National Welfare Rights 
Organization, Gay Liberation Front, “Days of Rage,” Earth Day, and anti- 
war and anti-nuclear movements. Theré was insurrection in our auto plants— 
among Black workers centered around the earth-shattering Revolutionary 
Union Movements, RUM (Dodge RUM, Eldon Avenue RUM) and 
among predominantly white workers in such outposts as Norwood, Ohio. 
Socialism and communism, intense targets of the FBI and COINTELPRO, 
were re-emerging from both the McCarthy-era witch hunts and the Stalin 
revelations as legitimate options to achieve real democracy and power for the 
marginalized and working class. 

Bill Gallegos has been an activist since the 1960s, when he became 
involved in Crusade for Justice, a revolutionary Chicano nationalist 
organization. He has’ since emerged as a leading socialist environmental 
justice activist, and is the former executive director of Communities for a 
Better Environment. He was born in Pueblo, Colorado where his family had 
lived for generations as campesinos in Greater Mexico. As local families lost 
their land and were colonized by the expanding United States, they went to 
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work in the mines that were developed on their ones lands. Several of 


Gallegos’s relatives, including his grandfather, died from Black Lung. Thus 
from an early age the intersection of class, conquest, and ecology were part of 
Gallegos’s life. Both his parents served’ in the Second World War (his mom 
was a nurse) and through the GI Bill his dad was able to become an 
accountant, arid the family moved to the barrios of north Denver. Ask any 
activist and they will have an “A-ha moment!”—that life changing event when 
it all came together. For Gallegos it was taking a Chicano Studies class in 
1969 and hearing Corky Gonzalez speak. “I realized that my family history 
was a part of our people's history and struggle and that our freedom could 
only be complete when we ended capitalism and constructed a socialist system 
that would ‘flip the script on the U.S. history of genocide, enslavement, 
colonialism, racism and national oppression.” As the interview details, Bill’s 
life took him from factory to fields to community. 

The idea for this interview grew out of another Anne Lewis interview 
between Gallegos and Bill Fletcher (http://freedomroad.org/bndging-the- 
chasm) that explores the relationship between the social justice movement 
centered in the workplace and that centered on ecological disaster. 

As one reads Lewis’s interview with Gallegos, several notable issues 
emerge: 

(1) For every action there is a reaction, and being apis to re-evaluate and 
modify the course is critical. Sometimes this mean old forms and frames of 


_ struggle recede and new ones emerge. Here the progression from Chicano 


power to ecological racism as the location from which to build the mass 
movement is detailed. 

(2) Each historical period needs to create its time-and-space-specific 
“transformative demands’——those which are short of “seizing the state,” but if 
achieved add another layer of bricks to the revolutionary. edifice. A good 
example from today is choosing between making police wear cameras (non- 
transformative) and community policing with restorative justice as the outcome 
(transformative). Sometimes those demands from back in the day have no 
meaning for today, and to reuse them would be folly. For example, during the 
1961 student walk-out in McComb, Mississippi, one demand was to let black 
families use the town pool for one hour on a Sunday afternoon. My friend 
Jackie Martin (a leader of the high school. walk-out) and I were retelling this 
to a group of young African-American and white activists from different areas 
of the South. While we were laughing ourselves silly at how cleverly 
outrageous this was (a transformative demand for sure), we were met with 
blank stares. They had no idea that it meant draining and refilling the pool 


- every Sunday afternoon! 


(3) Organization is crucial. We have all gotten our revolutionary high 
from being part of a spontaneous outburst from the people. But as events in 
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Ferguson show, without organizations such as Organization for Black 
Struggle, a decades-old community organization in St. Louis, engaging in the 
work of building coalitions, and helping angry and newly emerging folks 
realize and shape demands, the potential for systemic change is ephemeral. 
This is especially true if we are serious about achieving socialism. The 
interview 1s chock-full with this lesson. 

(4) Being a revolutionary is a life-long commitment and requires both 
individual commitment and collective support. We simply cannot do it alone, 
no matter how dedicated. Bill Gallegos’s life is testament. 


Interview 


Anne Lewis 


Anne Lewis: How did you become politically involved? 

Bill Gallegos: It was in 1969, through the first Chicano studies class at 
the University of Colorado. There were just a handful of Chicano students at ` 
a university that had a total student population of about 40,000. The guest 
lecturer was Corky Gonzales who was head of the Crusade for Justice, a 
militant Chicano liberation organization. 

He talked about the conquest of the Southwest, about the oppression of 
the Chicano people, about our contributions to the economy and culture of the 
Southwest, and I started to think about all the stories I’d heard about my 
family history in northern New Mexico and southern Colorado in very small 
towns and especially about all the hardships our family had suffered as coal 
miners especially, and | realized that my family history was part of this 
broader history. 

I had grown up in Colorado where there was very blatant racism. In the 
1940s there were still signs in parts of rural Colorado that said, “No dogs or 
. Mexicans allowed.” Kids were punished for speaking Spanish. in schoolyards 
and that happened to my own family. One of my uncles had fought overseas in 
- World War I]. He applied for a job driving a milk truck and the company told 
dim that Denver wasn’t ready for a Mexican milkman. 

Early on I saw how | was treated very differently—because I was light 
skinned and had an Anglo-sounding first name—from my cousin, who was 
dark skinned and had the name Orlando. But ultimately, it made no 
difference if I could “ pass” because to society in general I was a “dirty 
Mexican” whose culture was despised, whose job opportunities were limited, 
with virtually no political representation, etc. ~ 

So what I leamed from Corky in that class was really a revelation for me. 
It gave me a sense of individual identity, of family identity, and of a broader _ 
sense of national identity. It rescued me from the self-hatred which had made 
me ashamed of my own culture. 
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I became active with the Crusade which was working on so many issues: 
police repression, support for the United Farm Workers Union, the fight 
against the racism of the Coors family, right wingers who dominated Colorado 
politics, the fight for political representation, and the nght to vote. And then 
about a year after I graduated, I moved to California and I got involved with 
the Brown Berets. 

The Brown Berets was similar to the Black Panther Party although at the 
national level it wasn’t as left and clearly revolutionary as the Black Panther 
Party. But where I lived in northern California, the Brown Berets began 
studying Marxism and we were connected with the Black Panther Party and 
some of the other people of color left organizations that existed in that area. 
So my expenence of the Brown Berets was that it was a self-defense 
organization, but also an organization that worked for the broader liberation 
of our people. 

There were a number of Brown Beret chapters in the Bay Area. I was a 
member of the one in southern Alameda County. And the thing that really 
struck me was almost every member of the Berets that | knew was from the 
working class. They came from the working class ‘and a number of them had 
been in prison. The Brown Berets gave those pintos (former prisoners) a 
sense of purpose, a sense of meaning to their lives. That was very moving, to 
see these guys that had been part of that school-to-prison pipeline be able ta 
break from that trajectory by becoming part of a social movement fighting for 
- the liberation of our people. 

- AL: What was the Brown Berets’ understanding of ecology at that time? 

BG: In the Brown Berets one of the important campaigns that we became 
involved in, as did almost every activist Chicano that I knew, was supporting 
the United Farm Workers (UFW). It was an obligation for us. Every 
weekend we were at the Safeway in support of the grape boycott. We were 
also security at different marches and mass actions of the Farm Workers 
Union. 

One of the issues that the Farm Workers was raising, framed by the larger 
issue of the right to a union, was the health of farm workers. It was common for 
very young children to work in the fields with their parents. It was also very 
common that those fields would be sprayed with herbicides and pesticides 
while people were working. It also got into the water of course. and into the soil. 
So there was an enormous amount of exposure to these harmful, these 
carcinogenic taxins. [here were high rates of cancer and other kinds of 
diseases because of this. So we didn’t call it environmentalism and we didn’t 
call it ecology but in fact that’s what it was. 

And many of the UFW members were inspired by Emiliano Zapata, a 
leader of the Mexican revolution who had said, “the land belongs to those 
who work it.” In fact, a common slogan of the farm workers (before the union 
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purged a lot of the militant left activists) was Tierra y Libertad (land and 
freedom). The vision of many Chicano activists was that our land in ‘the 
Southwestern United States had been stolen through conquest (in the U.S. 
war against Mexico) and it should be restored to the Chicano people. A new 
relationship to the-land should be developed, one that respected Mother 
Earth, and not one based on industrial agriculture. These ideas were just 
- beginning to develop then, but I'd say that’s where these connections between 
ecology and our freedom struggle began to be made. 

Unfortunately, the leadership of the UFW purged many of its more radical 
members and supporters, and insisted that they were simply a trade union, not 
a movement for social justice, or one opposed to capitalism. When this 
_ occurred, the more radical slogans and ‘ideas such as Tierra y Libertad 

disappeared. Which was a real setback for our freedom struggle. ` | 
AL: How did you get involved in socialism? © 

BG: After I left the Brown Berets, I joined La Raza Unida T ih 
was fighting for Chicanos to break from the Democratic Party and to form our 
_ own political party. They had a major success in Crystal City, Texas where 
they won the leadership of the city council. This was an inspiration to 
Chicano activists everywhere who said, “This: is what we need to do. We need 
to build our own power in the electoral arena.” Because we had always been 
represented by Anglos who did not understand our issues, our needs, our 
concerns, our vision. 

So I got involved with La Raza Unida Party. Several of the chapters in 
California, New Mexico, and Texas were beginning ta seriously study 
Marxism/Leninism. Eventually four of these chapters formed the August 29th 
Movement (ATM) in 1974, the first socialist organization that was made up 
` primarily of Chicano-Mexicanos. The organization was named after the date 
of the huge Chicano anti-war demonstration—the Chicano Moratorium 


` against the War—which took place on August 29, 1970, had a distinctly 


anti-impenialist character, and recognized the Chicano struggle as a national 
liberation struggle. 

_ ATM was an awesome preaoation that led a number of eae 
northern and southern California, organized the largest manufacturing plant in 
New Mexico, created very active community organizations, organized Chicano 
college students, and built broad. support for the land struggle i in Colorado and 
New Mexico. I myself organized in all three areas—in a steel foundry, on a 
community college campus, and in the San Jose and East Los Angeles barrios. 


A. unique theoretical contribution of the August 29th Movement was our . 


analysis that the Chicano liberation struggle is a struggle for the right to self- 
determination. It was a struggle for our national rights, which had been taken 
from us through military conquest. We lost our land, we lost our right to govern 
ourselves, and we lost the nght to control our economic development. So we 
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needed to reassert our national nghts. And we recognized that Chicano 
‘Liberation could best be achieved through the fight for socialism, and that 
socialism could only be won by recognizing the, strategic importance of the 
Chicano Movement and the movemrénts of other oppressed peoples of color. - 

AL: Was there anything in Marxism that spoke to you? 

BG: | was really inspired by the Vietnamese struggle against U.S.: 
imperialism. I remember reading a story about Ho Chi Minh when he was a 

“ young activist in Paris. He said when he studied Marxism he began to crv 
because it revealed to him the path towards. liberation of the Vietnamese 
people. I think that’s how I felt. I understood that Chicano liberation wasn’t 
just a poetic sentiment, that it was actyally rooted in a concrete analysis af 
history, that it was connected to class struggle and class oppression, and:that 
there was a vision of liberatiofi that was about genuine equality and democracy 
and peace. That had a powerful political and emotional impact on me. 

And then I remember reading. a piece from Lenin on the topic of privilege 
and language equality. Some Russian revolutionaries were arguing against 
Lenin’s strong views on self-determination. They were trying to make Lenin’s 
views look ridiculous and said, “Do you mean to say that in a socialist Russia 
if there were two children who spoke Chechen, that we should set up a school 

Just for them.” And Lenin said, “That’s-exactly what I mean. When we say 


no privilege and we say true equality, that’s exactly what it means: that there 1s ` - 


cultural equality for everyone, for all oppressed peoples.” | had nexer heard 
anything like that or read anything like that which ‘so resolutely rejected all. ` 
forms of national privilege. 
_ And all around me, activists were studying Marxism—the Black Panthers - 

in the Black Liberation Movement, the Young Lords in the Puerto Rican 
struggle, the Red Guards and Kalayan among Asian-Pacific Islanders, 
among native Americans. And intemationally of course it seemed like every 
liberation movement was influenced and inspired by Marxism/Leninism. So 
my life was situated in a very powerful current of study and exploration of new 
ideas, and revolutionary practice. 

AL: Were there any particular people in the movement who influenced 
“you? 
- BG: There was a young brother from Union City, a barrio in the Bay | 
Area. He was a:‘Special Forces veteran who had fought 1 in Viet Nam, and 
while there saw the horror and brutality of U.S. aggression. When he came 
~ home he became active with La Raza Unida Party and visited Cuba with the 
Venceremos Brigade. This brother was just knocked out by his experience in 
Cuba, especially that the only privileged class was the children. He ` 
‘introduced me to Marxism and his example. of humility and commitment had 
a profound impact on my life. Eoo ox 
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I was also influenced by Lucia Aguilar-Navarro, an East Bay Chicana. 
Lucia’s family were Mexicano immigrants, and she became active in college 
with MEChA (Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlin), a Chicano 
student organization. As a ME-ChistA, Lucia was involved in the struggles 
for increased Chicano admissions, financial support, Chicano studies, and in 
support of the UF'W. But she also spoke up against the oppression of women 
within the Chicano movement. The male activists were totally threatened by 
this and tried to put Lucia down by saying that she “had the biggest balls in 
the Chicano movement.” But she didn’t back down a bit. Later Lucia did 
both workplace and community organizing and was involved with this 
amazing strike led by ATM at a paper factory in Oakland. Lucia’s ideas and 
example were an inspiration to me. 

There was an awesome organization from the Mission District of San 
Franasco called Los Siete de la Raza. Los Siete (“the seven”) referred to 
- seven young Latinos who were accused of shooting a cop. They had done so 
in self-defense but went underground because they knew that a racist justice 
system would never believe them. A huge social movement developed around 
Los Siete that evolved into a movement against all forms of racist oppression 
against Latinos. The support for Los Siete built by this movement helped 
lead to their eventual acquittal of all charges when it was proven in court that 
the dead police officer had a long history of racism and bratality. One of the 
people I met from Los Siete was Joe Navarro (who later married Lucia 
Aguilar). Joe and | worked in a steel casting plant near Berkeley. Joe helped 
- to lead a movement that eventually won the leadership of our Molders Union 
local, and he was elected president when he was only about twenty-one-years 
old. He later led a militant strike of Black, white, Chicano-Mexicano, and 
Portuguese workers that won the strongest contract in the entire international 
union. 

Joe grew ip in the housing projects in San Fanaa in the Fillmore 
District. He was a working-class. Chicano raised by a single mother, a very 
humble guy, and a brilliant organizer. The other foundry workers teased Joė 
because he would never go along with the sexist jokes and comments that are 
so common to male beer-time discussion. But one day, one of the workers 


- told me, “You know we always thought Joe was kind of weird but got to 


respect that guy. No matter how much shit we give him, he doesn’t give in to 

that.” So it turns out that even though they didn’t understand him at first, 

they had tremendous respect for this young brother, as did I. 
Those are some of the folks that had an influence on me. Of course 

Malcolm X, Frantz Fanon, Amilcar Cabral, Adelita (from the Mexican 

Revolution), Lolita Lebron (from the Puerto Rican Independence struggle), 

and Che Guevara also had a major impact on my political development. 

. AL: Do you want to talk about specific organizations? 
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BG: I’ve got to say something about the August 29th Movement. | re 
it was the first region-wide Chicano/Latino socialist organization. We had . 
very close relationships with the Puerto Rican Revolutionary Workers . 
Organization, the Black Workers Congress, and | Wor Kuen. All these 
organizations were oppressed people of color socialist organizations. 

All of us came right from the working class or were the first in our 
organizations that went to college, so we didn’t have a lot of experience in how 
to build an organization—how to put out a newspaper, how to create a 
strategy, how to develop political analysis. ATM put out our newspaper 
called La Causa Revolutionaria (the Revolutionary Cause) in a garage with a 
light table, typing it out, cutting it up. We used to joke that if we knew what 
we were doing, we'd really be dangerous. 

We led strikes in smaller factories that had a larger concentration of 
Chicano-Mexicano workers, like Major Safe in Los Angeles. We won a 
wildcat strike there in 1975. It’s very difficult to win a wildcat strike cause 
you re challenging union leadership (United Steel Workers) and you’re also. 
fighting the bosses. So we led a number of wildcat strikes and we were 
sometimes successful, sometimes not, but we built really strong struggles and 
recruited workers. As I mentioned earlier, ATM made an important 
theoretical contribution with our analysis that the Chicano struggle was not a 
struggle for integration into the existing system but a struggle for national 
liberation. 

Although we had limited resources, we did have deep roots in the Chicano 
struggle and some very smart people in ATM. So we were able to do a very 
thorough historical analysis of our struggles. 

We recognized that the critical historical factor in our development as a 
nation was annexation and the oppression and resistance that happened after 
annexation. The conquest foreclosed the possibility of us developing as part . 
of Mexico, but racism and national oppression kept us from becoming an 
integrated part of the Anglo-American Nation. All of the principal forms of 
our oppression were created after annexation as the U.S. ruling class moved 
to consolidate its conquest. And out of this historical reality emerged a new 
nation, one that was closely connected with Mexico but with a different sense 
of national identity and national nghts—the right to land, economic 
development, and self-government in our areas of historic concentration in 
the U.S. Southwest and California. | 

ATM merged with I Wor Kuen (an Asian socialist organization) in 
1978, and formed the League of Revolutionary Struggle which developed as 
á nationwide mostly people of color socialist organization. And the majority 
of our leadership—at all levels—were women of color. It had a very special 
place in the development of socialism and revolution in the United States. 

AL: What do you mean by “revolutionary”? 
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BG: What does it mean to be a revolutionary? It means a willingness to 
completely reverse the script on U.S. history. U.S. history is dispossession 
and genocide of the native peoples. It’s the enslavement of . millions of 
Africans. It’s the annexation of the Southwest. It’s the super-exploitation of 
Asian labor. It’s colonization of Hawai’1 and Puerto Rico. I don’t see how we 
can envision a socialist society unless we say we are going to reverse the scnpt 
‘on that historical reality and all of the contemporary oppression that is rooted 
in that reality. Around language, around culture, around police repression, 
around our’schools, around wealth dispanity—every facet of society is rooted 
in that history. 

A revolutionary United States would recognize the sovereignty and land 
rights of the Native Americans in a substantive and meaningful way, as well 
the right to independence for Hawari and Puerto Rico, and the special 
national nghts of African Americans and Chicano-Mexicanos. Beyond that, | 
think a socialist United States should commit to reparations for African 
Americans, Puerto Rico, and others whom it has oppressed and super- 
exploited for centuries. 

Our socialism should look and sound totally different from the capitalist 
society in which we live. We should hear the sound of the hundreds of 
languages spoken in the United States as the Native Peoples restore their lost 
languages. The common language of a socialist United States will be 
determined freely and without coercion, because people will recognize the 
need for a common tongue even as we uphold and honor language justice for 
all. In a revolutionary society our schools will look different. It will sound 
different, its music will be different, its culture will be ‘different. Everything 
about it will reflect that there’s no longer a set of privileges for one nationality 
over another. And out of that will come new forms of culture as cultures 
interact on an equal basis. 

U.S. revolutionaries should be unafraid to consider that even the geographic 
configuration of the country could be very different, that the internal oppressed 
nations might décide that they don’t want to be part of the United States. They 
may want to be independent or they may want to live in a federated relationship. Í 
think we need to be prepared for that and it scares a lot of people on the left, 
usually white people. We should not let those fears stop us from rejecting all 
privilege and being unreservedly willing to “flip the script” on U.S. history. 
That’s what it means to be revolutionary to me. 

This also influences how we think about our strategy or strategies for 
revolution. Strategy addresses the question: How can we win? In my view, the 
critical social forces for short and long-term change are the movements of 
peoples of color in the United States. These populations now number over 100 
million people and will be a majority of the United States in the next thirty 
years or so. In some states, like California, they are already a majority and are 
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beginning to reshape the politics of that state in a progressive direction. In 
addition to population size, I see these forces as critical for four main reasons: 
they are overwhelmingly working class; they have acquired a wealth of deep and 
textured experience through struggles in every social and political arena; they are 
situated in areas strategic to the United. States—especially the South and 
Southwest (with its extensive border with Mexico); and they are becoming 
electoral majorities of strong electoral minorities in critical areas of the United 
States. 

These communities should be the strategic center of our fight for socialism. 
Which means that the left should prioritize its resources, leadership 
development, and programmatic focus in these communities, around issues 
like police repression, immigrants rights, restoring and expanding voting 
rights, labor organizing of the South and Southwest, and.so on. And around 
that work we should build alliances with anti-racist white workers and other 
sectors of society who are marginalized or economically insecure and unhappy 
with the way things are now. We have examples of this in the struggle which 
ended Jim Crow segregation in the South, a struggle led by the Black 
Freedom Movement that was supported by a broad range of progressive 
forces, including whites, Latinos, labor unions, churches, and academics. 

AL: How do you see the state of the oppressed nationality movements 
today? 

BG: With all the repression of social movements and the move to the nght 
in this country, you started to see a lot of organizations fragment and fall 
apart. Many of the revolutionary nationalist organizations like the Crusade for 
Justice, the Black Panthers, the Young Lords, the American Indian 
Movement no longer exist or are much weaker than they once were. The 
socialist organizations that had strong roots in the liberation movements, like 
the League of Revolutionary Struggle, are gone. They fell apart for different 
reasons. [his has had a major impact on the oppressed nationality. 
movements. . 

But there is something else that has affected those movements. I'll give the 
Chicano movement as an example. The success of our struggles in the 1960s 
and ‘70s had a very broad and complex impact. We knocked down the doors 
to higher education, we won the nght to vote, we created new opportunities in 
the government sector, the corporate and business world, in academia, and in 
the political arena. So we had a lot more people going to college and getting 
their degrees and becoming part of academia. We had a lot more people 
getting into the business world. We had a lot more people becoming elected to 
office. We had a lot more people becoming professionals and attorneys and so 
on. It was never equal to the whites of course but these were significant gains. 
One result was the growth of the Chicano intelligentsia, professional strata, 
and business classes——what we call the petty bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie. 
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As the country moved to aihe siii the class forces most likely to move in 
that direction and to accede to the new social and political reality were those 
` game classes. Neoliberalism, while never abandoning racism and national 
oppression, stil] appealed to the narrow class interests of these sectors. Many 
of them began to believe that, “Chicano liberation means electing me and 
others like me to office. Chicano liberation means me and others like me 
getting tenure. Chicano liberation means getting a promotion past the glass 
ceiling; means getting a job on television.” Of course, they usually used the 
term Hispanic instead of Chicano. So while these were real gains—and | 
don’t want to minimize them because racism had pretty much kept the door 
closed on all of that—it also created conditions where these classes who are a 
minority of our population became dominant politically, economically, and 
ideologically. Their worldview of accommodation with a racist and 
exploitative system achieved hegemony. And the loser in this complex social 
reshuffling was the Chicano-Mexicano working class. | 

Groups like the Crusade or the August 29th Movement or the League of 
Revolutionary Struggle or CASA (Centro de Accion Social Autonomo) that 
focused on building the unity and leadership of the working class were gone. 
- They fell apart. The working class was largely unorganized. If it was 
organized, it was in trade unions, and they pretty much accepted the system as 
is: “We just want to sit at the capitalist table and we'll negotiate from there.” 
This really disarmed our social movement, and I think this happened in other 
liberation movements as well. You saw the nse to dominance of organizations 
and leaders who represented the interests mainly of the petty bourgeois and 
bourgeois sectors. 

That situation continues nght now. One of the great responsibilities of the 
socialist left, of the revolutionary left, is to organize and build the leadership of 
the working class. This is so important. And if we're working in a liberation 
movement you have to build a unity and organization of the working class 
within that liberation movement. 

| can give you an example of how the current situation can affect a 
liberation struggle. In 2006 there was a huge upmising for immigrants rights. I 
was in a march with my sons in Los Angeles that was a million people. The 
crowd was so large and so dense that my sons and | were trying to cross from 
one side of the street to the other and it took us a half hour. The crowd was 
enormous and the feeling of power and passion and freedom was so 
overwhelming you could almost taste it. This happened all over the country, 
not just in Los Angeles. In Colorado, which is a relatively small state, there 
was a rally of a hundred thousand people. All over the country wherever there 
were Latinos—other nationalities too, but primarily Latinos, and especially 
Chicanos and Mexicanos—there were these huge mass movements. Students 
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rallies. I would say that more than 90 percent-of the participation in these 
struggles was working-class people. | mean people at the bottom. These were 
your domestic workers. These were your farm workers, those in non-union 
manufacturing and construction, jardineros, janitors—sectors of the working 
class that a lot of the left should recognize as really critical for progress. 

Despite the overwhelmingly working-class character of this movement, its 
leadership was mostly in the hands of Democratic Party politicians, trade 
union bureaucrats, and civic and legal advocacy organizations, whose 
leadership is primarily among professionals and the petty bourgeoisie. The 
workers were pretty much without their own voice. 

Things came to a head in April and May of 2006, when there was a call 
by some of the more militant elements of the movement for a national boycott 
on May Day. They felt that they could achieve their demands for full nghts 
for all immigrants by shutting down the broad sectors of the U.S. economy 
that depend on immigrant and Latino and Asian labor, as well as the 
numerous school districts in California and the Southwest where Latino 
students are a majonty. This would represent a militant and massive 
demonstration of the power of the movement, especially if it was supported by 
labor unions and other progressive allies. 

The threat of this boycott scared the hell out of the ruling class and they 
turned to the leaders who were acceptable to them and told them, “You’d 
better put a stop to this, right now.” The movement could be tolerated as long 
as it is focused on lobbying, or court cases, or even peaceful marches. But it 
was prohibited from going beyond those narrow boundanes of struggle. 

And so these middle-class and upper-class leaders, these politicos and so 
forth, they crushed the boycott and strike tactic. Some unions even told their 
workers they would not defend them from the bosses if they walked off the job 
on May Day. The political leaders told the students to end their walkouts from 
the schools. My son who was working in a dormitory cafeteria at the University 
of Southern California had organized everybody to walk out on May Day. The 
union, which was virtually invisible on that campus, sent some officials to tell 
the workers they were on their own if they walked off the job. With no strong 
left or other mass organization to represent their interests, most workers had no 
choice but to stay on the job. Meanwhile, the pett bourgeoisie leadership 
focused their efforts on lobbying in Washington, D.C., where of course they 
got their asses handed to them. They didn’t get a damn thing from Congress or 
the president unt! the Dreamers [activists supporting the proposed 
immigration reform DREAM Act—eds.] came out and dogged Obama 
everywhere he went and forced him to suspend the deportation of the 
Dreamers. l 

So this shows you ‘that if the working class is not organized to assert its 
own interest, to have its own voice, to contend with these other class forces 
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within its own movement, it gets sold out to our real class enemies almost 
every tirne. Socialist organizations, left organizations, socialism for the twenty- 
first-century organizations, whatever we call ourselves, we can’t forget the 
working class. Our organizations have to be home for the working class. They 
have to be the vehicle for the working class to recognize and utilize all of its 
vast capabilities—its intelligence, its courage, its ethics, its creativity. It seems 
to me that the left has lost something valuable by no longer recognizing the 
special role of the working class. There's not enough attention given to that. 
And that doesn’t mean it should be done in a sectarian way, that we ignore 
the class interests of other sectors—of small business people and professionals 
and women and others—but that we should really be sensitive to the need to 
organize those who are the overwhelming majority of our society. I think it is 
critical to rebuilding strong social movements, like the Chicano movement, 
and is critical to rebuilding the left. 

AL: What are your thoughts on environmental justice and the climate crisis? 

BG: If we want to understand the roots of the ecological crisis in the 
United States, and of course that affects the whole world, we have to look at 
our history. The ecological crisis began with the genocide of native peoples 
and the theft of their lands. That’s when we started to burn down forests and 
do monocrop agriculture. The slave trade and slavery created the hormbly 
destructive plantation system in the South. These plantations destroyed 
forests, ruined land, and despoiled the waters. 

The military annexation of the Southwest and California from Mexico was 
the foundation for -the ecologically devastating mining—coal, copper, 
uranium, silver—and petroleum-based economy. It also helped to stimulate 
the development of industrial agriculture systems, systems which super- 
exploited the labor of African American, Chicano and Mexican, Pilipino 
farm workers, and Asian and Puerto Rican farm workers in the Hawai’ian 
plantations. 

There’s a deep integration of the ecological crisis in this country with this 
history of racism and national oppression, a history whose legacy lives on 
today in the lives of Black, Brown, Native, and Asian communities 
throughout the United States. And I think what that means is that we can’t 
solve these as separate questions. They are intertwined and integrated and 
they need to be solved together. So our program for ecosocialism or whatever 
we would call it must have at its center, for example, the genuine recognition 
of the sovereignty and treaty rights of the native peoples. 

We not only need to stop oil drilling and fracking and build out a lot of 
solar energy, we need to restore and honor the land rights of the native 
peoples who over thousands of years have learned a very different relationship 
to mother earth. That’s one path towards restoring the land and restoring our 
connection with mother earth, but every social movement of people of color 
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and also poor white folks has an environmental justice component to it. The 
quality of the water that they drink, the soil that they live on, the air that they. 
breathe, is affected by the fact that they’re poor, or they are poor and dark 
skinned. _ 

I ‘have been directly involved in the environmental justice movement since 
7006, when I became executive director of Communities for a Better 
Environment, an environmental justice organization in California. I began to 
learn about this ircredibly rich and diverse social movement that is fighting for 
the health of their children and their communities but was also fighting to 
safeguard the health of Mother Earth. And I got a clear understanding that 
the problems of environmental racism and climate change can only be solved 
as part of a larger effort to transform our society. As long as we have a society 
that’s rooted in constant consumption and sees mother earth as a commodity, 
we're never going to be able to resolve this problem. By and large, the 
environmental justice movement envisions a very different society that we 
would live in—one that puts people before profits (that’s how it’s usually 
expressed) and would restore our severed connection with our earth mother. 

AL: Does that make the environmental justice movement revolutionary? 

BG: One of the things that I love about the environmental justice 
movement is that they don’t redbait you. There’s a very long tradition and 
respect for various types of political ideas. The fact that I’m a socialist has 
never weighed against me within the environmental justice movement. There 
is even a national network called the Climate Justice Alliance that is explicitly 
anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist. The environmental justice movement, as a 
transformative movement, has, in my opinion, a decidedly revolutionary 
character. eu 

Now as a diverse social movement that stretches from Alaska to Hawari 
throughout the continental United States, urban and suburban and rural, it 
obviously has a lot of different points of view. There are folks that hope, or 
maybe believe, that we can create a truly green economy and equity and 
democracy in the current system and they have waged some very important 
struggles. But then there are others that feel that while we have: to fight for 
those changes, that we have to transform the current system into something 
very different. So the environmental justice movement has many different 
points of view but it’s respectful of revolutionary thinking. | really appreciate 
that people are not afraid of socialist and revolutionary ideas. 

I believe that we can’t really solve the ecological crisis short of a fundamental 
transformation of society from one based on a different set of values than 
individual consumption. For example, even if we went. to all electric vehicles, 
you've still got to build some 30 million vehicles. You've got to exploit non- 
renewable resources, and you've got to produce steel, and transport them to 
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endless consumption, that’s how capitalism works. I think the environmental 
justice community is supportive of a different kind of society based on local 
development, more local democracy, breaking down the industrial agriculture 
system to a more localized system, more healthy ways of supplying our 
_ nutritional needs, and not basing our meaning as a society or as individuals on 
endless consumption, but on the way we connect with each other, with a sense 
of community, equality, and a new relationship with mother earth. So I think 
the environmental justice movement has within it a revolutionary kemel and 
vision. 

AL: Do you feel new urgency with climate justice? 

BG: All of the information that’s come out about the impact of climate 
change says that we're in a very drastic situation. We're not going to avoid 
catastrophic impacts. So we have to fight on two fronts. We have to fight like 
hell for a radical transition from fossil fuels to a clean and sustainable 
infrastructure—transportation, energy, food production. We have to demand 
that the countries that have contributed most, the major capitalist imperialist 
countnes of Europe, the United States, Japan have to take the lead in reducing 
their emissions and transitioning off fossil fuel. 

At the same time we have to take into account that some of the impacts are 
unavoidable and create a fund to help those communities and nations that are 
going to feel the worst impact of climate change—whether that’s flooding, 
drought, wildfires—and also to transition their economies from fossil fuel to 
clean energy. The United States in particular but also the other major 
capitalist countries of the world have a specific obligation to mitigate the 
effects of the disasters that they have created. 

There are island nations that are going to be flooded. So what are we 
going to do about that? Are they just collateral damage? There are African 
countries that will have no water and food supply. Are we like, “Good luck to 
you, may God be with you?” Or are there going to be serious resources 
devoted to these countries without trying to increase the economic dominance 
of the global North—true allocation of resources on the basis of sovereignty 
and respect for self-determination that would allow these countries to mitigate 
this disaster. 

That also is true within the United States. There are communities that are 
already feeling it the worst, like New Orleans. We have to make certain that 
there’s a national program for climate adaptation as well as local and 
statewide programs for communities that are most vulnerable. We need a 
program that includes adaptation and mitigation as well as fossil fuel 
transition. And there’s no time to waste. We've got to do it now. 

The environmental and environmental justice movements are not strong 
enough to achieve this by ‘itself. We have to build ties with as many other 
socjal movements and struggles as we can, to address this problem that affects 
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the future of all living things on the earth. 

AL: Do you think it’s possible: to solve the crisis without revolution? How 
do we build revolutionary strength in the belly of the beast? 

BG: Can we solve this problem without a revolution? I don’t think so. 
The capitalist system is very resilient but ‘one of the things our history proves 
to us and that we're seeing validated all the time is that they have an 
enormous repressive apparatus to try to hold onto power. | don’t think they’re 
going to concede even a radical reform program without a revolutionary 
struggle. 

I am a member of Freedom Road Socialist Organization (FRSO), which 
in Los Angeles works in the arenas of immigrant nghts and environmental 
justice. As you can gather, I am an unapologetic socialist and am active in 
FRSO because I respect so many of its organizers and thinkers, but also 
because it is an organization that genuinely understands the strategic 
importance of the oppressed nationality freedom movements in the United 
States. This is reflected in long-standing work against police repression of 
African Amencans and Latinos, labor organizing (both union and worker 
center) particularly among workers of color, as well as in the areas of 
environmental justice and immigrant rights. I am appreciative of the younger 
leadership that has emerged in FRSO. They have a lot to teach me, and | 
think they have a lot to teach the movement. 

As we get involved in that fight for a radical democratic program, a set of 
radical reforms, I think more and more people are going to realize that we 
can’t achieve this without a radical and revolutionary transformation of 
society. To save the planet we need that transformation, because as long as 
capitalism exists, it’s driven by the imperative of accumulation, of resource 
depletion, and the exploitation of working people. That’s the motive force of 
capitalism. Until we transcend that social system, unless we transcend that ` 
social system, ] don’t know if the planet can survive. And the heart of the 
crisis is here in the United States so we have both a challenge and an 
opportunity here to affect that. There is no time to waste. 
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“Sic Vos Non Vobis” 
(For You, But Not Yours) 
The Straggle for Public Water in Italy 


Andreas Bieler 


Prologue 


Sic Vos Non Vobis (“For You, But Not Yours”) were the words Vergil 
wrote on the wall when Bathyllus, another poet, had plagiarized his work. 
The use of the words as the title of this paper was inspired by an exhibition in’ 
the Parco Arte Vivente on water as a commons in Tonno, Italy in spring 
2014.' Sic Vos Non Vobis reflects well the dynamics behind the struggle for 
public water: water is there for everyone to enjoy, but nobody should own and 
make a profit from it. 


Introduction l 
Against the background of global and Eurozone financial crises, as well as 


the austerity sweeping across Europe, the pressure for governments to 
privatize public services is immense. Efforts to combat this are ever more 
necessary. [his article examines one such effort, the Italian Water Movements 
Forum (also called just “the Forum”), a broad alliance of trade unions, social 
movements, development NGOs and environmental groups, and its successful 
2011 mobilization supporting a referendum against water privatization. The 
article seeks to answer two questions. First, how was the Forum able to bring 
together such a wide range of different groups into a successful campaign? 
Second, why, despite the overwhelming success in the referendum, was there 
only a partial implementation of the results? 

Conceptually, this article focuses on class struggle, understood in a broad 
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sense. Reflecting on the growth of this struggle in the late 1960s and ‘70s, 
sociologist Harry. Cleaver wrote that “the reproduction of the working class 
involves not only work in the factory but also work in the home and in the 
community of homes...; the working class had to be redefined to include 
nonfactory analysis.” Hence, the analysis of class struggle has to cover the 
whole “social factory,” not just the workplace. Access to water is precisely 
such an issue. E 

To what extent then, was the Forum an agent of class struggle? And to 
the extent that it was, in what structural conditions did it operate and how did 
these affect both the initial victory and the subsequent problem of converting 
victory in the referendum to implementation of a new water policy? To answer 
these questions, this paper will also analyze the agency of the Forum, from its 
emergence in the early 2000s until the establishment of the Forum as a 
coherent alliance, and then from the 2011 referendum to the still ongoing 
struggle over its implementation. The third section will assess the agency of 
the Forum within the wider structuring conditions of global capitalism, which 
appear to have severely impeded the achievement of the final goal. The 
Forum and its struggle against water privatization will be looked at through 
the lens of a historical .materialist perspective, with an emphasis on the 
dynamics of class struggle within the wider structure of global capitalism.’ 


The Road to Victory 


The Emergence of the Forum 


Against the background of the economic and political crisis at the 
beginning of the 1990s, public services were restructured in Italy. The private 
sector was regarded as a source of capital, investment, and public-private. 
partnerships appeared as a good way forward.‘ Water privatization in Italy 
began in the late 1990s and early 2000s, especially in the region of Tuscany 
but also in other locations in central Italy. The French multinational 
corporation Suez came to Arezzo in 1998 and to Firenze in 2001. In 1999, 
- the multinational Veolia bought a stake in the water company in Apniia in 
the region of Lazio. Promises made by supporters of water privatization 
included the usual claims: lower prices for consumers, an increase in 
investment in infrastructure, and improvements in services.° Reality turned out 
quite differently. Almost immediately, privatization led to a drastic Increase in 
water prices by 50 to 330 percent. ‘In response, a range of local committees 
emerged and the first actions of civil. disobedience .were undertaken. In 
Aprilia, for example, citizens continued to pay their water bills—but 
according to the old rates, and paid to the local municipality rather than the 
new public-private provider.’ Privatization, however, did not only result in 
public-private partnerships. Some public companies under public law were 
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transformed into “Società per azioni” or “joint-stock companies,” which were 
fully owned by the public but operated according to market principles.® 
Yet, the initial impetus for a wider movement was only partially the result 
of these local developments. Members of the CICMA (Comitato Italiano 
. Contratto Mondiale sull’Acqua), established in late 2000, had already 
participated in a 1998 meeting in Lisbon where the first anti-privatization 
water manifesto was agreed upon, which stated that water is a human right, 
not a commodity to be sold on a market.’ The initial focus of the movement 
was at the international level, and was inspired by the struggles for accéss to 
water by Latin American indigenous people. Development NGOs were 
mainly behind this movement, bringing an international dimension to the 
Forum from the very beginning.'° A second international influence resulted 
from what is sometimes referred to as the No Global movements, including 
ATTAC Italia. In Italy, it was the experiences with the G8 meeting in 
Genova in 2001, in particular, which brought fresh impetus and focus on 
resisting water privatization as an international goal.'! 
crucial moment in the formation of the Forum was the first Alternative 
World Water Forum in Firenze in 2003, itself inspired by the first European 
Social Forum held in the same city in November 2002.'* The objective of the 
Alternative Forum is ultimately to de-marketize water and to democratize the 
governance of water as a resource.’? A first major success was the adoption of 
a resolution by the UN in 2010 recognizing water as a human right.'* While 
the focus of the Alternative World Water Forum was the right to access to 
water at the global level, experiences from water privatization in Latin 
American countries, where multinational corporations reaped huge profits, 
made Italian participants in Firenze in 2003 aware of similarities with their 
own situation. The flowing together of local and international experiences 
resulted first in the establishment of the Tuscan Water Forum. Then, the 
Forum was established at the national level in 2006 as a broad network with a 
national secretariat in Rome." | 
Initially, it had been AT TAC Italia, Cobas (a rank-and-file trade union), 
and CICMA that were key in starting the water movement.’* In the years 
between the establishment of the Forum im 2006 and the referendum 
campaign in 2010—2011, membership of the Forum was broadened. On the 
trade union side, Funzione Pubblica-CGIL (FP-CGIL), the largest Italian 
trade union federation organizing public sector workers, was the most 
important actor, joining the process from about 2004—2005 onwards.” A 
second rank-and-file union, Unione Sindacale di Base (USB), also became 
actively involved. Dealing with social labor issues, the left-oriented network of 
social centers, ARCI (Associazione Ricreativa e Culturale Italiana), as well 
as the Catholic network of social centres, ACLI (Associazioni cristiane dei 
lavoratori italiani), also signed up when the referendum committee was ' 
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established in 2010, as did various environmental groups including the World 
Wildlife Fund Italia and Legambiente. Moreover, the consumer group 
Federconsumatori joined along with various precursors of the Cinque Stelle 
movement, which is today a party in parliament." Importantly, in addition to 
ACLI, a large range of Catholic organizations and individuals supported the 
water movement including the Catholic scout movement AGESCI, the 
Christian pacifist group Beati I costruttori di pace, the Diocese of Termoli- 
Larino, and the well-known missionary Alex Zanotelli.” In short, it was an 
enormously broad movement built ever the years in the run-up to the 
referendum. 


Tensions Within the Forum 


Tensions in alliances within and between trade unions and social 
movements are normal, and the Italian water movement was no exception.” 
First, there were tensions inside CGIL, the largest Italian trade union 
confederation. While FP-CGIL strongly supported the movement against 
privatization from 2004-2005 onwards, the smaller federation FILCTEM 
(Chimica, Tessile, energia, manifatture), which actually organizes workers in 
privatized water companies, played no role?! Having a much more narrow 
vision of its tasks as a trade union, it argued that it does not matter whether a 
company is private or public, as long as the workers of these companies have 
good salaries and working conditions negotiated by their union. In the end, 
CGIL as a confederation came down on the side of FP-CGIL during the 
referendum campaign. Nevertheless, there had been genuine concerns about 
unsettling the balance between forces on the nght of the union, focusing on 
social partnership and social dialogue with employers and the government, 
and forces on the left and their emphasis on broader alliances and wider 
struggles. This is closely related to concerns about cooperation with so-called 
alter-globalization groups, which were outside the control of trade unions.” 

Many social movement activists were worried about cooperating with 
established trade unions such as FP-CGIL, which they perceived to be 
conformist and part of the establishment. They accused them, for example, of 
overlooking the plight of the increasingly large number of precarious workers. 
CICMA too was slightly critical of the involvement of trade unions, which it 
considered a special interest group. People would be citizens first with a 
human right to water, and workers second. The campaign could ‘not really 
incorporate issues such as workers’ pay and working conditions and remain 
broad and inclusive at the same time, it was argued. Cooperation with Cobas 
and USB was considered by some to be easier, as these unions themselves 
have more of a movement character.” l 

Moreover, some trade unions had initially believed that privatization may 
actually be a way of modernizing water. companies. Just because water 
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companies were owned by the state did not mean they were run well. Even 
more narrowly, there were tensions over how to evaluate companies, which 
were fully owned by the public but which operated according to market 
principles. Some in FP-CGIL argued that such a company was a public 
company and that this type of company should therefore be the goal, while 
others in the water: movement pointed out that only if a public company 
operates outside the market, without the objective of making profit, can it 
actually be considered a proper public company. A joint research project by 
FP-CGIL, ARCI, Associazione Rete Nuovo Municipio, and ATTAC 
Italia resulted in the book /5 anni dopo: il pubblico é meglio (15 Years After: 
The Public is Better) in March 2007. This helped provide the argument for 
trade unions, especially FP-CGIL, to accept that the public—and not the 
market—is the better provider of services, and it helped ensure an organic 
connection between the various members of the movement.”*. 


Water as the Rallying Roint on the Road to Victory 


It was the single issue of water that made the large alliance possible. There 
had been many concrete examples which showed that privatization had not 
resulted in more efficiency, lower prices, or higher water quality. The 
necessary investment in infrastructure had not been made, and pnices had 
gone up.” While CGIL federations are in disagreement with USB and 
Cobas on all trade union issues, water privatization and its negative 
implications for warkers and users allowed them to come together in a joint 
campaign. Moreover, the theme of water also included symbolic power, as 
water is understood as a fundamental source of life, a human right, and part 
of the commons. This discourse resonated with Catholic Social Doctrine, 
which facilitated “the mobilisation of Catholic groups, particularly during the 
referenda, and contributed to highlight the moral, symbolic and cultural 
aspects of the contention, consolidating a broad popular consensus over the 
principles of social justice and universality that should inspire water 
management.” Underlying the success in the referendum was the success of 
the campaign to dominate public discourse, i.e., winning the public debate. 
‘Hence, “the 2011 referenda marked the success of the Italian water 
movement in framing the issue of water services management in terms of 
human right, the corunons and democracy, against competing frames referring 
to the technical aspects or to the governance of the water sector.” 

Beyond the theme of water, however, the water movement had made a 
number of key strategic dectsions, facilitating the positive outcome. First, 
although clearly coming from the left and No Global movement, the 
traditional dichotomy between left and nght was abandoned by the movement. 
The Forum consciously decided not to portray the referendum as a left-wing 
campaign, in order to give it a broader appeal. Hence, political parties were 
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relegated to a secondary, supportive committee.” Second, the adoption of the 
‘inclusive discourse around “common goods” helped reimagining the “public” 
as the best organizer of water services. Third, the movement rejected 
charismatic leaders. While some persons are clearly identifiable with the 
movement, nobody within the movement is irreplaceable. The water 
movement was clearly open to the active participation by interested people 
and to a large extent organized horizontally, rather than vertically.” 

Moreover, all organizations agreed on the three necessary legs of the 
campaign: (1) the workers in the water sector, hence trade unions; (2) citizens 
as the consumers of water, hence social movements; and (3) municipalities, 
which are responsible ultimately for the provision of water. The first network of 
local municipalities in favor of the re-municipalization of water services led by 
the city of Bari was formed in the region of Puglia in 2007. On the basis of 
this experience, a similar network, the Associazione Rete Nuovo Municipio, 
was then established at the national level in November 2008. This group of 
over 200 municipalities participated in the Forum and worked towards the 
public provision of water services. Many of the municipalities felt 
disempowered, disenfranchised, and expropriated in regards to an important 
local function, because of the pressures towards a marketized water service.” 

Essential, too, was the double structure of the movement’s organization 
brought together in the national Coordinating Committee. On the one hand, 
the Forum included a number of well-known national organizations, 
including, for example, FP-CGIL, ATTAC Italia, Legambiente, and 
WWF Italia. On the other, the movement was organizationally present in all 
Italian regions, often also including the provincial and local level. Here, the 
members were not the well-known national organizations, but more individual 
citizens from a large range of different backgrounds who had become actively 
involved in the water campaign.” 

Finally, a general learning process transpired for everyone involved. The 
Italian constitution provides citizens with the opportunity to propose a law by 
popular initiative. [f enough supporting signatures are collected, these laws 
have to be dealt with by parliament. The drafting of such legislation specifica:ly 
requesting the re-municipalization of water services and the collection of 
enough signatures was first accomplished at the regional level in Tuscany in 
2005—unsurprisingly, considering that privatization had started in this region. 
This was successfully repeated at the national level in 2007, when a record 
number of 400,000. signatures were collected within only a few months.?! It 
was in the concrete process of collective struggles that the water movement 
developed into a homogenous actor and became more than simply the sum of 
the participating organizations. As one interviewee pointed out, the drafting of 
the law in 2007 was a genuine collective effort. About 200 people participated 
in the actual process of writing, and various drafts had been discussed by 
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around 10,000 people across Italy. While time-consuming and cumbersome, 
this long process allowed the water movement to mature. 

Another example of concrete struggle is the development within 
Pubhacqua, the public-private water company in Firenze. In response to 
privatization, a worker committee was formed, bnnging together members of <- 
different trade umons and working closely with user organizations. It was here 
that the first notions of a new model of democracy based on demands for 
participation by workers and consumers in the running of water companies 
were developed, with trade unions working together with other organizations, 
demonstrating what can be possible at the national level. Many activists had 
entered the movement on the basis of their particular organizational 
background, but as a result of the struggle they started to broaden their 
approach and were transformed into water activists, leading to a more 
homogenous organization.” 


The Referendum and its Aftermath: La Lotta Continua — 


The main impetus for the 2011 referendum was actually a law passed by 
the Berlusconi government in 2009, the so-called “Decreto Ronchi.” It 
enforced privatization by requiring municipalities to put water contracts out 
for tender and to establish public-private partnerships with a private 
participation of at least 40 percent.” In response, the water movement first 
collected a record number of 1.4 million signatures in support of three 
referendum questions against water privatization, and then campaigned for the 
referendum itself.” (Referenda in Italy, provided they are based on an 
electoral turnout of at least 50 percent plus one person of the electorate, 
acquire immediate legal status, but can only repeal laws.) The third question, 
which would have prevented the participation of private providers in the 
running of water services, was deemed unconstitutional and, therefore, not 
admitted by the Constitutional Court with the argument that the European 
Union had already decided that water was a market commodity.” Hence, the 
eventual referendum on water included two questions. “The first question 
‘ cancelled the legal obligation to privatise the management of water services,” 
that is, the Berlusconi government’s 2009 law.” The second question 
removed the legal right of private investors to make a 7 percent profit on their 
running of water services. Together, both questions removed the rationale for 
private involvement in water distribution. 

Dunng the referendum campaign there was sustained activity based on a 
mixture of initiatives online via social media and offline in a concrete presence 
on the streets. Activities included political encounters, demonstrations, rallies, 
assemblies, flags specifically devised for the referendum campaign, and 
imaginative advertisements. Catholic commitment to water as a human right 
discourse “translated into grassroots information campaigns and educational . 
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activities targeting schools, associations, and parishes, which heavily drew on 
the expertise and on the social capital of development NGOs.” The fact that 
a new cultural approach to water as a human right was developed over a ten 


_” year period ultimately paid off.” 


_ The referendum on June 12 and 13, 2011, was an overwhelming victory 
for the water movement. For the first time in sixteen years, it had again been 
possible to secure the quorum of at least 50 percent plus one voter. In fact, 
just ever 57 percent of the electorate——more than 26 million Italians—cast 
their vote. The majorities in relation to the two questions on water were 
even more impressive: “95.35% yes (4.65% no) on the first question; 
95.80% yes (4.20% no) on the second.” The victory could not have been 
more decisive. Nevertheless, was it enough to ensure that water services 
would either remain public or be transferred back into public hands? 

Undermining Popular Will 

It needs to be remembered that the first moves by the Italian water 
movement had already been blocked at the political level. The draft 2005 law 
by popular initiative againSt water privatization was submitted to the regional 
parliament of Tuscany, but never debated. The draft 2007 law by popular 
initiative against water privatization was received by the national parliament, 
but never debated either. These laws were ‘simply put in a drawer. The 
referendum encountered similar obstructions. Almost immediately after the 
referendum, the Italian government took action to subvert the outcome. First, 
it disempowered municipalities, by entrusting an independent national 
regulatory agency AEEG (’Autonta per l'Energia Elettrica e il Gas) with 
the task of setting water tariffs. A complex mathematical equation was put 
forward, which municipalities have to translate into their particular situation. 
Second, the principle of the EU Stability Pact of balanced budgets was 
transferred to the level of Italian municipalities. With their financial 
possibilities constrained, those municipalities where water services had already 
been privatized would find it difficult, if not impossible, to buy back private 
shares, especially against the background of the Eurozone crisis.” 

Moreover, the second question of the referendum, which repealed the nght 
of private companies to a guaranteed profit of 7 percent, has never really been 
implemented. In the latest twist, the formula, calculated in exactly the same 
way but under a different name, has been reintroduced at the slightly lower 
level of 6.4 percent. The Forum unsuccessfully challenged this at the 
Administrative Tribunal of Milano in March 2014.“ 


Taking Stock 


Despite these setbacks, it would be wrong to argue that nothing positive 
resulted from the referendum victory. First—and as many of the interviewees 
pointed out, perhaps most importantly—the 2009 law of the Berlusconi 
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government which enforced water privatization on all municipalities, has been 
repealed. This was confirmed on July 20, 2012, by the Constitutional Court, 
when the principle was challenged.“* Hence, many water companies such as 
in Torino and Milano are still fully owned by local government, even though — 
they may operate like a private company m ‘their status as joint-stock 
companies. Further privatization has been stopped. Second, the city of Napoli 
has re-municipalized water services. A group of lawyers had worked closely 
with the water movement and one of them, Alberto Lucarelli, was given the 
task by the mayor of Napoli to. organize this step, including also forms of 
direct citizen/consumer and worker participation in the company.” Third, the 
Italian region of Lazio unanimously passed a law on March 20, 2014, that is 
intended to facilitate the return of water management to local authorities. 

Moreover, when it became clear after the referendum that attempts were 
made to block the implementation of the outcome, the movement as a whole 
adopted -the campaign of civil obedience, devised by the Arezzo water 
committee. It was related to the second question of the referendum against the 
guaranteed profit ef 7 percent and was called “avil obedience” rather than 
“civil disobedience,” because the initiators argued that by withholding the 7 
percent of their water charges when paying the bills, they actually complied 
with national law resulting from the referendum. On the basis of this 
experience, and against the background of having been blocked again and 
again in the political sphere, the water committee in Arezzo is now among 
those local committees that strongly advocate direct political action based on 
_ the self-organization of citizens. These committees are no longer prepared to 
engage in political initiatives such as collecting signatures. Furthermore, others 
in the Forum have revived the national law initiative against water 
privatization of 2007 and‘ formed close ties with an inter-parliamentary group 
of more than 200 Members of Parliament (MPs) including all MPs of the 
parties Cinque Stelle and Sinistra Ecologia Liberta, as well as a few members 
of the Partito Democratico. This group is in the process of putting forward a 
revised and updated version of the draft 2007 law by popular initiative. 
Finally, activists point out that the very fact that the movement has now 
existed for over ten years, despite the problems with the implementation of the 
referendum results, should be regarded as a success.” 

It is important to analyze social movements through the lens of class 
struggle. And related, it is equally important to take into account the 
structuring conditions of global capitalism, especially when analyzing the 
problem of non-implementation of the referendum results. 


The Italian Water Movement in the Structural Conditions of Global 
Capitalism 


Due to the way in which the capitalist social relations of man are 
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organized, capitalism, is characterized by a set of key dynamics.”® First, 
capitalist social relations of production, organized around wage labor and the 
private ownership of the means of production, are enormously dynamic, 
because both labor and capital have to reproduce themselves through the 
market. While workers compete with each other to sell their labor “freely,” 
capitalists are in constant competition with each other over profitability and 
market share. Hence, capitalism is characterized by a constant drive towards 
further innovation in order that each capitalist entity can outcompete tts 
competitors. Yet despite capitalism’s dynamism, it is also crisis-prone, giving 
us a second structural dynamic. The more goods are produced and the more 
profits are generated in the ceaseless search for further profitable investment 
opportunities, the more difficult it becomes to bring together excess labor and 
excess capital in a fruitful way, which gives nse to a “state of 
overaccumulation.”” Third, Rosa Luxemburg had already pointed to “the 
inherent contradiction between the unlimited expansive capacity of the 
productive forces and the limited expansive capacity of social consumption 
under conditions of capitalist distribution.” Hence, capitalism constantly has 
to expand outward and Incorporate new, non-capitalist space in order to 
overcome crises. 

This outward expansion can bs geographical in that’ new areas are 
integrated or reintegrated along novel lines into capitalism, or it can be inward 
expansion in that decommodified areas are re-commodified for profit making. 
It is here that the privatization of public services becomes important. The 
guaranteed demand for services such as water makes the privatization of these 
services an attractive investment opportunity for capital, as activists have 
realized themselves.” At times, when the global economy is in crisis and other 
investment opportunities have dried up, investing in the provision of services 
ultimately guaranteed by the state promises super profits. ' 

As recent reports confirm, international banks and investment insttutions 
have identified water as an excellent, profitable investment opportunity. Yang 
Jo-Shing writes that, “The new ‘water barons —the Wall Street banks and 
elitist multtbillionaires—are buying up water all over the world at 
unprecedented pace.” Slogans such as “water is the petroleum for the next 
century” (Goldman Sachs) or “the water market will soon eclipse oil, 
agriculture, and precious metals” (Citigroup) drive this new investment 
fever.” Private equity funds are playing an increasingly dominant role in the 
British water sector. “Of the 10 large water and sewerage companies, four— 
Anglian, Southern, Thames and Yorkshire—are already owned by private 
equity or financial groups. Three large companies are still part of groups 
quoted on the London stock exchange—Severn Trent, South West and 
United Utlities: of these, Pennon Group, owners of South-West Water, is 
46% owned by 6 major financial shareholders.” 
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A key strategy to generate profits is leveraging debt. As Aditya 
Chakrabortty reported in the Guardian, between 2007 and 2012 there was 
only one year in which the consortium of shareholders of Thames Water in 
the United Kingdom took out less money from the company than it had made 
in. post-tax profits, thereby doubling the company’s debt to £7.8 billion.” — 
: And profits are not only made through an increase in prices, a decrease in 
infrastructure investment, and a reduction in workers’ pay and working 
conditions. As water activists from the committee in Arezzo explained, when 
it comes to infrastructural maintenance work, these lucrative contracts are 
often awarded to companies linked to members of the public-private water 
consortium.” In short, the very structural dynamics of capitalism implied that 
a full implementation of the referendum results was always going to be a 
difficult struggle. 

This struggle was made even more difficult by the global financial crisis of 
2007-2009, its aftermath, and the closely related Eurozone crisis which started 
in 2010. Indebted penpheral EU countries—especially Greece, Ireland, and 
Portugal—were bailed out by the Troika of the European Commission, the 
European Central Bank, and the IMF in exchange for imposed restructuring 
including labor market deregulation, cutting public sector employment, and 
privatizing public companies.” Water privatization has been pushed especially 
in Greece and Portugal.” It was precisely in the second half of 2011, shortly 
after the referendum, that Italy too increasingly ‘ran into difficulties with 
refmancing state debt on the financial markets. In tum, the European Union 
and ECB put heavy pressure on Italy towards privatization. In August 2011 
Jean-Claude Trichet, then president of the ECB, and Mario Draghi, who ` 
succeeded. him in November 2011, urged ““the full liberalisation of local public 
services...through large scale privatizations,’ ignoring the fact that 95.5 percent 
of Italian voters had rejected the privatization of local water services in a valid 
national referendum less than eight ‘weeks earlier.”"° The European 
Commission added further pressure in terms of water privatization and 
kberalization in a report for the Eurogroup on November 29, 2011. It argued 
that “Italy needs enhancing competition in key network industries,” while “other 
. sectors, such as telecommunications, postal services, water and transport, are 
also significantly shielded from full competition pressures. ”” Eventually, 
Constitutional Court ruling blocked outright water liberalization. 

Nevertheless, the post-refereadum requirement for Italian municipalities to 
observe balanced budgets can be regarded as part of this overall European . 
development. Importantly, if a local water company is a joint stock company, 
albeit completely owned by the public, it does not appear on this 
municipality's budget. However, if the water company was re-municipalized 
and directly owned, then it would appear. This makes local municipalities 
think twice about whether re-municipalization is actually financially feasible.” 
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Water management has developed into big business. Unsurpnsingly, 
powerful economic interests are behind the push for privatization. David Hall 
says, “The private water sector is dominated globally by two French 
multinationals, Suez and Veolia, who hold over two-thirds of global private 
water operations.” They lobby hard and apply their structural power on 
governments to achieve privatization policies.” Both were involved in the 
initial steps of water privatization in Italy towards the end of the 1990s, 
together with Italian partner companies. In relation to the latter, Acea has 
emerged as the major private Italian water operator. Hall and Emanuele 
Lobina say, “In 2012, Acea owned dominant stakes in the water operators of - 
Rome and Frosinone, Gon, Pisa, Firenze, Perugia, Arezzo and Siena.”®! 
These multinationals are involyed in making profits through the management 
of water services and strongly work against re-municipalization. Interestingly, 
when activists of the Arezzo water committee spoke with the “independent” 
agency in charge of setting water tariffs, they suddenly noticed a thick file 
entitled “Meetings with Suez” on the shelf behind the agency official. Clearly, 
there are close ties between private companies and this supposedly 
independent regulatory agency in administering the sector.” 

The push by the European Commission in favor of privatizing water 
services should not come as a surprise. On the basis of their structural power, 
large European multinational corporations have lobbied strongly for neoliberal 
restructuring. Lobbying groups, especially in the services industry, have 
become increasingly stronger over the last decade. The European Services 
Forum (ESF) has been closely involved in advising the Commission on 
further liberalization and privatization of the public sector. Corporate Europe 
Observatory writes that, “In 2012, the Commission accepted just one meeting 
with trade unions on the issue of services trade. In contrast, it met more than 
20 times with the ESF.” In October 2005, Aquafed was established, a 
lobbying group representing mainly the interests of Suez, Veolia, and their 


various subsidiaries with a specific focus on EU policy-making.” As Olivier 


Hoedeman from Corporate Europe Observatory concludes, “the EUs 
response to the crisis fits hand in glove with the corporate agenda of these 
lobby groups. The Commission’s use of its new economic governance powers 
will reshape societies in exactly the way that these lobby groups have 
demanded for many years.” 


Conclusion: Lasting Legacies of the Italian Water Movement? 


It would be incorrect to argue that the Italian water movement has 
ultimately failed due to the incomplete implementation of the referendim 
outcomes. The Forum's success in the 2011 referendum is arguably the most 
important example of a successful anti-neoliberal campaign in Europe over the 
last decade. The broad alliance, wide mobilization across Italian il and 
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emphatic endorsement of over 95 percent of ‘voters is without comparison. 
Nevertheless, the victory came at an unfortunate time. Considering the 
structuring conditions of global ‘capitalism characterized by the global financial 
and the Eurozone crises, it was difficult to push implementation through. 
Despite these difficulties, however, there are clearly lasting legacies of the 
Italian water movement. 

First, the underlying discourse around water as a commons, anao as 
“elements that we maintain or reproduce together, according to rules 
established by the community: an area to be rescued from the decision-making 
of the post-democratic elite and which needs to be self-governed through forms 
of participative democracy,” is crucial.® It directly challenges the capitalist 
focus on commodifying ever more areas and submitting them to the profit logic 
of the market, implying a move towards a new economic model.” This focus 
is combined with a new, participatory form of democracy in the running of 


water services. Precisely in a situation perceived by some within the Forum as- 


post-democratic, the focus on a new form of democracy proved attractive. As 


Emanuele Fantini points out, “the mobilisation for public water acquired the | 


role of a paradigmatic battle in defence of democracy and against the 
commodification of life, powerfully synthetized in the movement’s motto: ‘It is 
written water, it is read democracy. ”® In other words, it is a new 
- understanding of democracy and a new way of how to run the economy and, 
importantly, of how these two dimensions are closely and internally related, 
which brings with it a transformative dimension. 

Moreover, the successful referendum in Italy inspired the European 
Federation of Public Service Unions (EPSU) at the end of 2011 to make the 
final decision and move ahead with a European Citizens’ Initiative (ECD on 
water as a human nght. Similar to Italy, a large alliance of trade unions, social 
movements, and environmental NGOs was established at the European levels, 
but also at the national level of the various EU member states, in support of the 
ECI. Between May 2012 and September 2013 the initiative collected close to 
1.9 million signatures and forced the Commission into an official position on 
water. In turn, when activists organized a successful referendum against water 
privatization in the Greek city of Thessaloniki on May 18, 2014, EPSU as 
well as the Italian water movement sent monitors in‘support. In other words, the 


Italian referendum continues to have international implications for struggles 
elsewhere.” 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Any one who examines with care the reports of what happened [in the 
Watts riots] in Los Angeles can hardly help being struck by the extent to 
which the struggle there resembles the struggle of the native against 
colonialism as described and analyzed by Frantz Fanon [in The Wretched 
of the Earth). There was no indiscriminate fighting between Negroes and 
whites (as in the native sections of colonial cities, there are very few white 
residents of Watts, and for obvious reasons whites kept out during the 
fighting) and none at all among Negroes. A report by Walter Rugaber in 
the New York Times of August 17 quotes an employed Negro worker as 
saying that he “had been afraid- ‘Yes, sir, afraid’ —while they [the 
disturbances] were in progress. But he was afraid of the white Los Angeles 
police, not his fellow Negroes in the street.” Available casualty figures, 
still very sketchy at the time of writing, reveal the basis for this pattern of 
‘fear. According to Newsweek (August 30), “Twenty-nine of 36 
fatalities were Negro. Most were shot by guardsmen and police during 
their drive to restore order.” And the evidence is overwhelming that all 
Negroes regardless of their degree of involvement were regarded as enemies 
by the police. . 

—Leo Huberman & Paul Sweezy, “Decolonization at Home,” 
| Monthly Review, October 1965 
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` which immigrant detainees spend months, if not years. In crisp black and | 
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Exploring the Architecture of Detention 


Victoria Law 


tings chak, ‘Uridocumented: The Architecture of Migrant Detention 
(Montreal: Architecture Observer, 2014), 112 pages, 22. euros ($30.60 
from Amazon), paperback. 


Over the past six years, more than 100, 000 people; nduding children, 
have been jailed in Canada, many without charge, trial, or an end in sight, 
merely for being undocumented. For those whose countries of origin will not 
accept them or issue travel documents, detention is indefinite. Locked away 
from the public eye, they become invisible. rs 

Like the people within, immigrant detention centers are often vibe as 
well. Photos and drawings of these places are rarely public; access is even 
more limited. Canada has three designated immigrant prisons, and it also 
rents beds in government-run prisons to house over one-third of its detainees. 

Undocumented: The Architecture of Migrant Detention begins to strip 
away at this invisibility. In graphic novel form, Toronto-based 
multidisciplinary artist tings chak draws the physical spaces of buildings in 


white lines, chak walks the reader through the journey of each of these 
100,000+ people when they first enter an immigrant detention center. 

Each drawing is stark and sparse, reflecting the harshness of the 
surroundings. A door leading into the prison with a surveillance camera 
directly overhead opens to reveal another door and: another camera. .The 
reader cannot help but feel the barrenness of existing in such a place, Every 
glimpse, as the reader tours the prison, 1s devoid of life. Neither people nor 
possessions: clutter the frames. 

The tour is accompanied by single lines of dialogue. “I ask you, ‘How do 
you sleep at night?” the unnamed narrator asks as the reader sees, and then 
moves past, the processing center, where several computer screens line a 
cubicle area, under the constant eye of a surveillance camera (40): It could be 
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the reception area of a hospital. But the austerity of chak’s drawing makes it 
clear that it is not. 

“You lean back and say, ‘I sleep well. My conscience is quiet” (42). The 
reader, in the meantime, has walked to the door leading to the holding cell. 
The door swings open to reveal a bench and a toilet. And, of course, a 
security camera. l 

The tour continues. As the unnamed architect justifies designing the 
detention center, readers are confronted with his work: a dormitory that can 
hold sixteen people in a sixty-two meter (or 203 square foot) area using 
double bunks (55, 58); the common area; a visiting room where a chair faces 
a gnll and a phone lays beside it; and the segregation units (or solitary 
confinement) in which a person spends twenty-three hours a day alone in a 
3.6 by 3.3 meter (or twelve by eleven foot) cell (75-79). 
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chak’s drawings, haunting in her use of bare lines and lack of frills, are of 


an unidentified detention center in Canada. At.the end of the tour, however, 


readers learn that the dialogue is actually between Israeli artist Nir Evron and 
the (unnamed) architect who designed the Nahal Raviv Detention Centre in 


. Israel (85). Opened in early 2014, it was built specifically for migrants 
crossing the Egyptian border, three miles away. While: the dialogue is 
specifically from Evron’s “Playing a Role,” the justifications could be uttered 
by architects who design prisons and immigrant detention centers anywhere 
around the world. After all, as chak explains in her own words, “Embedded in 
the politics of visibility, architecture has as much to do with the built reality as 
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it does with representation” (26). 
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Sake ‘~ : VICTORIA LAW 


: While- Undocumented: examines immigrant imprisonment in. Canada, the 
questions chak raises~—~and the architecture: she reveals—are just: as’relevant 


in the United States where a Congressional mandate réquires that nearly: 


32,000 beds. in immigrant detention centers: be filled on. any given day. In 
comparison, Canada,. which last year deported 13, 000 people and detained 
8,838 more (289 of whom were children), seems less crisis-like (27). 
However, although these numbers are lower; detention still wreaks havoc on 
the individual ‘People anp their families i a in: the tem as chak 
illustrates. i 
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One sequence is particularly haunting in its depiction of the distortions of 
everyday life behind bars: -Each morning, ‘a school bus drives’ up to the 
immigrant detention centre.” (Here, readers see the doorway and: gate of the 
detention center. In the next frame,.a young child peaks out through the 
window of the bus. Her head does not-reach half the height of the window 
frame.) “Behind barbed wire and’a security gate, children board the bus.” 
(The bus has moved behind the prison’s cyclone fence. chak- draws a closer ` 
view of the child’s face.) “It becomes a ritual that spells trauma.” (The bus 
pulls away from the center. The reader only sees a portion of the child’s eye.) 
(93) : 
Detention also affects families by tearing them apart: “I have ‘ee three 
of my son’s birthdays,” says another man. “I missed three anniversaries with 
my wife.” chak shows this absence through sequences of the life he is 
missing—three pictures of a boy, each year a little taller and less chubby- 
cheeked, blowing out an increasing number of candles on his birthday cake. 
‘Another sequence shows a wife eating dinner, sleeping, and sitting on the 
couch with an absent spouse. She says, “] cannot see myself here being 
detained indefinitely and thinking about them. That will drife me crazy. So I 
have to keep it out of sight and out of mind. How inhumane is that” (94). 

Similarities between conditions in U.S. and Canadian prisons are striking. 
So too are the forms of resistance. In July 2013, over 30,000 people . 
imprisoned across California launched a mass hunger strike. Among their 
demands was an end to the indefinite use of solitary confinement for those 
labeled as gang affiliates. The strike lasted sixty days. 

On September 17, 2013, eight days after the California strike ended. 191 
immigrant detainees in Central East Correctional Center, a maximum-security 
prison which also houses immigrant detainees in Ontario, refused to eat their 
meals or attend detention reviews. Some had been imprisoned for nearly a 
decade without charge or trial.'One of their demands was an end to indefinite 
detention (1 10-11). While most people quickly dropped off the strike, eight 
. persevered——one refused food for sixty-five days. One year later, some have 
been deported and some released but approximately one hundred of the 191 
` are still impnsoned in Central East. 

chak includes other examples of resistance. At Ontario’s Vanier Centre 
for Women, women resist the everyday dehumanization of detention. They 
tape photos onto the otherwise bare- walls, hoard food, and hang toilet paper 
as curtains to gain a modicum of privacy from the ever-watching eyes of both 
staff and surveillance cameras. They find ways to turn packages of cookies, 
peanut butter, and M&Ms into a cake to celebrate birthdays or the release 
dates of women going home (106). In another detention ¢enter, a-man 
escaped his solitary confinement cell by walking from Minnesota to Boston. “I 
figured out how many miles it was, how many footsteps in a mile and pacing 
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back and forth in my cell, I would count the steps,” he recounted (109). 


“How do we make visible the sites and stories of detention, bring them into 
conversations about our built environments, frame immigration detention as an 
architectural problem?,” chak asks (26). Architecture alone does not inflict 
these atrocities on individuals and families. But because of their distances and 
their seeming impenetrability, the physical buildings themselves are considered 
much less frequently than the policies that enable them. By focusing on these 
prisons’ physical layouts, Undocumented exposes the violence that architecture 
can inflict on those imprisoned within. Against these cold environments, the 
human resistance against dehumanization and despair becomes much more 
poignant. 

“Mass incarceration is a modem idea,” proclaims chak. “We can unlearn 
and re-imagine, and design a world without prisons” (31). Undocumented is a 
good start to challenging architects—both present and future—to begin these 
processes of unlearning, reimagining, and designing that world. 

J i 


Continued from page 64 


not in its camp—-last Lok Sabha elections, despite media screaming about 
wave and "landslide", the BJP bagged 51.93 % of seats with only 31% of 
polled votes, in absolute terms only 20.46% of eligible voters. Many sectors of 
state power remain outside its grasp: Judiciary, many State governments, 
much of the civil service, the best schools, institutes and universities. But the 
spread of its power into these areas is well on its way. Now that the murder of 
its opponents is openly the question of the day, an opportunity—quite possibly 
the last~to subject their outfits to the process of the criminal law has presented 
itself. Yet for that to kappen, it cannot be left to those police and judges still 
outside the "communal consensus" that Samit Sarkar warned us about twenty 
years ago. The protest movement that has just started needs to be transformed 
to a mass movement, and not under the control of those who subjected the 
country to neoliberal policies and "reform" measures. For we know by now 
that, if a truly mass movement were to come into being, they will not hesitate 
to turn their coats and side with the enemies of reason and science. 
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+ The Part of “Illegal” They 
Don’t Understand 


David L. Wilson 


- Aviva Chomsky, Undocumented: How Immigration Became Illegal 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 2014), 256 pages, $16, paperback. 


Anyone who really wants to understand U.S. immigration policy needs to 

read the brief history of the U.S.-Mexico border in Aviva Chomsky’s often- 
a brilliant new book on immigration. ' 

Politicians constantly tell us we have lost control of the border. In fact, as 
Undocumenied demonstrates, never in the 166 years since the border was 
established by the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo has it been so tightly 
controlled as it is now. For nearly half its history it was exactly the thing 
immigration opponents say they fear most—an open border. The first serious 
restrictions did not come until a head tax and a literacy requirement were 
imposed in 1917, and even then there was an exemption for Mexican 
workers, the people most likely to enter the country from the south. The 
creation of the Border Patrol in 1924 was mainly a Prohibition Era measure 
to keep alcohol out. 

Far from trying to control the border, U.S. businesses and politicians were 
trying to get people to cross it. In the late nineteenth century, U.S. firms 

+? designed and built Mexico’s railroad system, employing Mexicans to lay the 
tracks and then lurmg them north along the lines to the copper mines of 
Anzona. During the First World War and; on a much larger scale, the 
Second World War, the U.S. government sponsored the notonous bracero 
program, bringing hundreds of thousands of Mexican farm workers into the 
country. Many others worked here without authorization, but with the 
collusion of the authorities. One Mexican migrant from the period recalled 
that the first English words he learned were “go ahead”—from a Border 
Patrol agent encouraging him to enter illegally.’ 

The United States wanted this labor for a reason: it was cheap and 
disposable. In agriculture “the main value of the Mexican...is as a temporary 


DAVID L. WILSON and co-author Jane.Guskin are working on a revised edition of The Politics 

Tof Immigration: Questions and Answers (Monthly Review Press, July 2007). Wilson co-edited 

Weekly News. Update on the Americas, a summary of news from Latin America and the 
Canbbean, from 1990 to 2015. 
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worker in crops where the season is short,” a U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
researcher wrote in 1908. “They are not permanent,” he noted approvingly; 
they “remain nomadic and outside of American civilization.” - 

This is not to say the immigrants weré always welcome. “Mexicans and — 
even native-born U.S. citizens of Mexican. ancestry were chased out of the 
country when the Great Depression reduced the need for extra hands. -In the 
early 1950s, at the height of the bracero program, the federal government 
launched the mass deportations known as Operation Wetback. But 
enforcement measures were not meant to slow migration so much as to provide 
what historian Kelly Lytle Hernandez calls “effective discipline” over: the 
immigrant workforce. Local officials, for instance, “served farmers’ interests by 
carrying out deportation raids in pues of union organizing or, sometimes, just 
before payday,” Chomsky writes.’ 


“The Invention of Illegality” 


For Chomsky, a history professor at Salem State University, this is not 
just history. She argues convincingly that U.S. immigration policy is 
fundamentally the same now as it was one hundred years ago. Enforcement is 
still less a way to stop immigration than it is a tool to turn the immigrants into 
a vulnerable, easily exploited workforce. The difference is that now instead of 
being “temporary” and “nomadic,” the immigrant worker has become 
“ille gal. n 

- Reporter and former labor organizer David Bacon develops the same thesis 
in his important 2008 book Illegal People, focusing on the stories of individual. 
immigrants.” Chomsky’s approach is more historical and analytical, emphasizing 
what she calls “the invention of illegality’—the way the last few decades 
transformed “illegal” from an adjective to an epithet.‘ | 

In 1965 Congress passed major legislation amending the Immigration a 
Nationality Act of 1952. The new law eliminated the most blatant racism of 
the old quota system, including the almost total exclusion of Asians, but it was 
also the first measure to set a limit on migration from this hemisphere. The 
hundreds of thousands of temporary workers who for years had, like their 
parents, entered the United States for seasonal jobs suddenly became “illegal.” 
And by the 1970s the media had already begun running scare stones about 
the “silent invasion” of “illegal aliens.” 

Congress’s 1965 decision to limit. immigration from Latin America and 

‘the Caribbean coincided with an increase in that immigratiqn—largely, as 
_ Chomsky points out, as a result of U.S. policies, including support for vicious 
dictatorships in many countries, the funding of civil wars in Central America, 
and the promotion of neoliberal economic programs throughout the region. Ji 
Immigration policy itself probably swelled the number of rgidocumented: 
immigrants living in the country. The heightened border enforcement that - 
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began. in the, 1980s deterred. some people from trying to enter, but by making 
the mip more expensive and more dangerous, it also encouraged seasonal 
workers to settle down here with their families instead of returning home each 
year. i 

The result is our current ‘undocumented population of about 11.7 million, 


_ including: some 8 million workers. The “effective discipline” that the Border 


Patrol provided for immigrant farm workers in the last century is now imposed 
ona much larger number of workers by a vastly expanded enforcement 
system, officially justified by the concept of illegality. 


Racism by Other Means 


Sigikaniy the invention of illegality do oade with — 
development—the ' ‘new Jim Crow” identified by legal scholar Michelle 
Alexander.’ 

. Just as ERE immigration was on the nse, the United States 
the massive imprisonment of African Americans, often on the pretext of 


the “war on drugs,” removing them from the workforce and outsourcing many 


of the industrial jobs they had held. “African Americans became less ‘cheap’” 
in the 1960s “because they gained legal rights, gained access to social ` 
services, and organized unions,” Chomsky explains. But even if the “newly 
structured economy may not need to benefit unfairly from black labor...it still 
needs to benefit unfairly from some socially marginalized community.” So- the 
growing population of undocumented workers began replacing African 
Americans in the most exploited sectors of the workforce.” At the same time, 
the charge of “illegality” began replacing the overt forms of racial 
discrimination that the civil rights movement had made less. socially 
acceptable. 

‘This is not just a matter of Hian, Chomsky argues. It has always been 
obvious, of course, that racism plays a big role in discrimination against the 
new wave of immigrants, which is distinctly less European than the previous 
waves; the xenophobes give themselves away when they talk about people who 
“look illegal.” But Chomsky goes ‘deeper. Racial discrimination and 
discrimination against undocumented ‘Immigrants share the same basis, she 
say$—an .arbitrary distinction based on an accident of birth. People bom in 
countries like the United States are free to travel and settle almost anywhere 
they want. People born in other countries, mostly in the global South, cannot 
ever visit a country like the United States unless they are wealthy or lucky 
enough to be granted a visa. ae come here illegally because they cannot 
come here legally. 

Like the Jim Crow system, our current TE system is what 
Chomsky calls “legalized inequality.”'° One is based on the family we are 
born in, the other on the country we are born in. Ant-immigrant websites 
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complain that immigrant rights activists have made “illegal” the “new N- 
word”—but in fact, the activists have it right." 


Organizing vs. Marketing 


These are important concepts in themselves, and Chomsky formulates 
them in a clear, accessible style, avoiding both academic jargon and distracting 
rhetoric. But they also have important implications for organizing. She is 
stressing the crucial issue missing from most of the public discourse about 
undocumented immigrants—the exploitation of their labor. 

Is it really in the interest of the majority of the native-born to continue the 
super-exploitation of an underclass of workers largely deprived of their rights? 

The Center for American Progress has estimated that just providing 
undocumented migrants with temporary work permits would raise their wages 
by about 8.5 percent, and this estimate may be conservative.’ The Center, a 
liberal, D.C.-based think tank, only discusses how these higher wages would 
increase tax revenues and expand the economy, but there would be other, 
possibly more significant benefits for the native-born—at least for those who 
work for a living. A wage hike for undocumented workers would create 
upward pressure on pay for other workers, raising the wage floor in the same 
way the minimum wage does. And bringing the undocumented ‘out of their 
“illegal” shadow world would increase possibilities for organizing at the 
workplace and in the community. 

Undocumented workers themselves have done a lot to focus attention on 
their exploitation. For all the difficulties they face, everywhere we look we see 
immigrants organizing, from Justice for Jamitors starting in the 1980s to the 
dramatic sit-in by a largely immigrant workforce at Chicago’s Republic 
Windows plant in 2008, to the role of immigrants in organizing by fast-food 
workers now. [hese struggles provide opportunities to get the message out to 
a wider public. Many immigrants have service jobs in major population 
centers, opening up important channels for interacting with the native-born; 
some of the most serious and passionate discussions of immigration and labor 
solidarity take place on picket lines at carwashes or in front of the local grocery 
store whose undocumented employees have called for a boycott. 

A number of immigrant rights activists are working on this sort of class- 
based outreach. The Dignity Campaign, for example, is a network of labor 
and immigrant organizers pushing for “an immigration reform bill based on 
human and labor rights.” But the immigrant nghts movement is still 
dominated by liberal nonprofits and spokespeople determined to play it safe 
and never say anything that might upset the “business community.” 
Undocumented includes a revealing and amusing description of the / 
mainstream movement’s reliance on focus groups and other marketing 
techniques to sell its message. So far this approach has failed to win approval 
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from the full Congress for a flawed reform bill that the Senate passed in 
2012; the only recent victories, though partial, have come through the militant 
tactics of the Dreamer youth activists, who ignored the “pragmatic” advice of 
their elders. 

Unfortunately, Chomsky fails to draw out all the implications ol hêt own 
analysis. She does not discuss organizing by immigrant workers, and she 
follows the mainstream advocacy groups in accepting the idea that “Almost 
everybody in the United States benefits” from the exploitation of the 
undocumented, in our capacity as “consumers of low-cost goods and 
services.” 

Actually, direct labor now accounts for a mal part of the cost of most 
consumer goods and even some services. In any case, as economists Paul 
Baran and Paul Sweezy demonstrated a half-century ago, under monopoly 
capitalism companies do not typically use savings in costs to bring down 
prices. The housing bubble of the early twenty-first century is a perfect 
example. Chomsky notes that exploitation of undocumented workers made 

“building costs artificially cheap.”'® But of course a bubble means precisely 
that prices will be inflated. The savings from artificially cheap immigrant labor 
went straight to the banks and the construction——real estate complex, not to 
homebuyers. 

We all benefit from the system, but we need to fight it because it is 
“fundamentally unjust,” Chomsky concludes.” She is right that we would 
need to fight it even if we did all benefit from it, but this is an unnecessary 
` complication: the beneficiaries are the rich, not the rest of us. 


While in some ways Chomsky’s analysis is incomplete, this does not diminish 
its importance. Undocumented supplies indispensable tools for understanding 
the current immigration system. Now, to paraphrase Marx, we should use 
these tools to change it. We need to get out to picket lines and other solidarity 
actions and spread the old Wobbly message to the native-born: an injury to 
one really is an injury to all, and the working class—wherever its members 
happen to be born—really has nothing in common with the employing class. 
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Fifty years ago this month, begirning in early October. 1965 and 
extending-for months afterwards, the United States helped engineer a violent 
end to the Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI). Between 500,000 and a 
million Indonesians were killed by conservative factions of the military led by 
General Suharto and by right-wing Muslim youth—all with the direct 
involvement of the CIA, the close cooperation of the U.S. Embassy and State 
Department, and the: guidance of the Johnson administration’s National 
Secunty Council. As U.S. historian Gabriel Kolko wrote, based on evidence 
revealed by declassified documents: 


The “final solution” to the Communist problem in Indonesia was eee 
one of the most barbaric acts of inhumanity in a century that has seen a 
great deal of it; it surely ranks as a war crime of the same type as those the 
Nazis perpetrated. No single American action in the period after 1945 - 
was as bloodthirsty as its role in Indonesia, for it tried to initiate the 
massacre, and it did everything im its power to encourage Suharto, 
including equipping his killers, to see the physical liquidation of the PKI 
was carried through to its culmination. Not a single one of its officials in 
ee or Djakarta questioned the policy on either ethical or political 


grounds... 


At the beginning of the following April the CIA estimated roughly 
250,000 deaths in a party of 3 million and 12 million front group 
members By the end of the month it dismissed the government’s claim of 
78,000 dead and thought 250,000 to 500,000 closer to reality. But an 
“accurate figure is impossible to obtain,” the CIA concluded. A State 
Department estimate that year placed the figure at roughly 300,000. A 
number former ambassador [Howard P.] Jones employed when he 
published his memoirs five years later—though he, too, did not exclude 
500,000. Other estimates range up to | million dead, and official 
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Indonesian data released-a decade later gave 450,000 to 500,000 as the 
number killed. As stunning as these figures are; not a single official U.S. 
document dealing with them has ever expressed dismay or regret! - 


_ The number of people imprisoned is somewhat more precise. At the 
peak, there were 150,000 to 200,000 of them, the CIA reported. Ten 
years later, Aaien International estimated there were still 55,000 
political prisoners, though others thought nearly twice that more accurate. 
(Gabriel Kolko, Confronting the. Third World [New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1988], 180-81) - 


In the words of the American film director Joshua Saunier who 
made the Oscar-nominated 2012 documentary The Act of Killing about the 
1965 genocide: 


The United States provided the special radio system so the [Indonesian] 
Army could coordinate the killings over the vast archipelago. A man 
named Bob Martens, who worked at the United States Embassy in 
Jakarta, was compiling lists of thousands of names of Indonesian public 
figures who might be opposed to the new regime. [Suharto’s New Order] 
and handed these lists over to the Indonesian government. (“Joshua 
Oppenheimer Won’t Go Back to Indonesia,” New York Times, July 9, 
2015) 


In forthcoming issues of Monthly Review we are planning to publish work 
on the Indonesian genocide, which, alongside the Vietnam War, constitutes a 
major turning point in the history of Southeast Asia in the period, and one of 
the most brutal acts of mass camage inflicted by imperialism in the twentieth 
century. [he dire implications of this carry down to the present day. 


oa 


Monthly Review Press has just published Laurence H. Shoup’s new book 
Wall Street’s Think Tank: The Council on Foreign Relations and the Empire 
of Neoliberal Geopolitics, 1976-2014. This indescribably powerful new study 
is the long-awaited sequel to The Imperial Brain Trust, wntten about the 
CIA, by Shoup and Wiliam ‘Minter in 1977. As Noam Chomsky wnites, 
Shoup’s new book carnes “their inquiry forward with a very revealing account 
of how a small group of planners drawn from sector: of concentrated private 
and state power, closely linked, along with ‘experts’ who are congenial to their 
ends, have set the contours for much of recent history, not least the neoliberal 
assault -that has had a generally destructive impact on populations while 
serving as an effective instrument of class war. A welcome and very valuable 
contribution.” Those interested in obtaining a copy may go to 


http://monthlyreview.org/books/cl55 19. 


— 
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Partly in response to U.S. reports on human nights in China and other 
countnes, in June 2015 Beijing released its own lengthy report, “Human 
Rights Record of the United States in 2014.” Full of incontrovertible 
facts and fully documented, it provides a searing look into the human 
nights situation in the United States. For example, in the section “On 
Violations of Human Rights in Other Countries,” it documents in detail 
CIA torture as well as National Secunty Agency ‘surveillance of countries 
around the world. On warfare, it refers to the “frequent use of drones 
producing massive civilian casualties in other countnes. Statistics showed 
that as of November 24, 2014, U.S. drones claimed the lives of 1,147 
people in attacks against 41 persons, which meant the death of 28 civilians 
including women and children to kill every ‘bad guy’ the U.S. went 
after.... In Yemen, U.S. drone killing and air strikes killed [an] estimated 
753 to 965 people, including at least 81 civilians, from the beginning of 
2014 to mid-April.” Bejing also notes that the United States continues to 
. deny the right of development as a human right, and in September 2014, 
when a draft resolution to that effect was put before the United Nations 
Human Rights Council, the United States was the sole nation to oppose 
it. Thirty-four years after it signed the Convention on the Elimination of 
all Forms of Discrimination Against Women, and nineteen years after it 
signed the Convention on the Rights of the Child, the United States has 
not yet ratified either treaty. 


With respect to police violence in the United States, the Chinese report 
observed: 


The Wall Street Journal reported on December 3, 2014, that many of the 
law enforcement agencies did not submit the statistics about killings by 
police...to the FBI. The report found that at least 1,800 police killings 
took place in 105 police departments between 2007 and 2012. The 
Associated Press reported on December 14, 2014 that at least 400 
deaths happened every year as a result of law enforcement activities by the 
U.S. police officers, most of who were not prosecuted. And some police 
officers had repeated killings on record, though they were investigated for 
every case. There were 55 police officers who were sued at least 10 times 
with one being sued 28 times. [The] Los Angeles Times reported on ° 
September 14 that since 2004 a committee reviewed 809 complaints of 
excessive force or misconduct on the Southwest border, but no police 


officers had been punished. 


The United States, the report notes, had 1,574,700 prisoners on 
December 31, 2013—an increase of more than 4,000 from the previous year. © 
With respect to economic conditions, the report examined unemployment, — 
underemployment, poverty, and homelessness. “Nearly one in five New 
Yorkers, 1.4 million people, relied on food pantnes and soup kitchens across 
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the city to eat. That represented an increase of 200,000-people in five years.” 
Even recognizing that there is a sort of tit for tat going on between Washington and 
Beijing over human rights, the Chinese report on U.S. human rights raises major issues. 
The full report in English can be obtained at Xinhuanet at 
www.news.xinhuanet.com/english/china/2015-06/26/c_134357934.htum. l 


QY 


In August 2015 Monthly Review Associate Editor Michael Yates was 
interviewed by Juan Cruz Ferre on Left Voice in a piece entitled “Labor 
Needs to Get its Own House in Order Around Race.” Here is a bnef 
excerpt: 


JCF: You said one of the reasons for the demise of the labour movement ` 


was the failure of unions to address racial and gender oppression. How do 
you think organized labour should intervene in Black Lives Matter? 


MY: It is not so much a question, I think, of intervening, but of 
developing strong anti-racist efforts within unions, complete with education 
of members and support for what Black Lives Matter and other anti-racist 
and black liberation struggles are doing. By support I mean just that, and 
not attempts to co-opt or lead such movements. Black union members will 
play a pivotal role in any of this. And really, labour needs to get its own 
house in order about race before it can do anything that is credible. For 
example, why is it that the AFL-CIO does not come out with a super 
strong campaign, complete with press conferences, political agitation, 
demonstrations, and whatever else creative leaders can come up with to 
force upon the nation the necessity of bringing to fruition the long 
unfinished business of black hberation.... Wouldn’t it be nice to see 
[President of the AFL-CIO] Richard Trumka speak out with passion 
and conviction for prosecution of police who kill black men and women? 
To say that he will lead a demonstration in the town when the next 
murder occurs? To call a one-day general strike to call national attention 
to the terrorism perpetrated every day against black communities?: To 
rebuke publicly the leaders of prison guard unions that are complicit in the _ 
brutality of the prison system? How else to have any credibility in minonty 
communities and with those who lead black liberation struggles? 


Much of what I have just said can be applied to gender oppression too. 


‘The entre interview can be obtained at Labor Voice: 
http://leftvoice.org/Labor-Needs-to-Get-Its~-Own-House-In-Order-Around- 


Race. 
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Kalburgi's murder, Bajrang Dal co-convener Bhuvith Shety sea: took to 
Twitter to say "Then it was UR Anantamoorty and now it is MM Kalburgi. 
Mock Hinduism and die a dogs death. And dear. K. S Bhagwan ‘you are 
next,” Like Kalburgi, Bhagwan, a retired professor from the Mysore 
University, was also trenchant in his cnticism of Hindutva groups such as the 
Bajrang Dal. He recently -courted controversy when he invited VHP leader 
and pontiff Vishveshwara Thirtha’ Swami to a public debate on: Hindu 
scriptures.’ 

A senior police officer told The Indian Express on condition of anonymity: 
“There were uncanny similarities in the manner in which rationalist Narendra 
Dabholkar and Pansare were murdered. In the Dabholkar case, we suspected 
the involvement of the Sanatan Sanstha but were unable to nab the assailants. 
Witnesses had helped us track the likely route the accused might have taken, 
and in both the cases, the accused fled to Goa or Karnataka.” And police 
also believe there could be links between the murders of Pansare and M M 
Kalburgi. Sameer Vishnu Gaikwad; a “full-time member” of radical Hindu 
organisation Sanatan Sanstha was arrested 16" September in connection with 
the murder of Govind Pansare.’ 

The vigorous nationwide response has, for the moment, put the Badia 
forces on the. defensive. The RSS is now circulating a report cnitical of the 
Sangh Parivar published in Sanatan Prabhat, a mouthpiece of the Sanstha, 
in an attempt to put distance between these arms of the same creature.! It 
would be a mistake to put hope in momentary conflicts in the Hindutva camp; 
gangsters may be in competition and turn on each other when the pressure is 
on, but will return to co-operation in their common interest as soon as the 
pressure subsides. The state government of Maharashtra is run by the BJP 
and the Shiv Sena and the latter has already come out in defense of the 
Sanatan Samstha, arguing that it would be wrong to ban or restrict the 
Samstha on presumption of guilt. Statements in support of the Samstha by 
many BJP workers have also been publicized in the Sanatan Prabhat.' In 
fact all that is at issue for them is the choice of means to silence their cnitics. 
"Legally" they have the Maharashtra circular on sedition where it is stated 
that "[w]ords, signs or representations to be treated as seditious if they are 
against a-person who is shown as representative of the government.” And for 
cases that do not come within even that overbroad and outrageous definition, 
there is the Sanatan Samstha. 

The hegemony of the Hindutva forces, both the eee controlled by RSS 
and the penumbra of other outfits, is far from complete. In spite of relentless 
and tremendous efforts spread over decades, the majonty of the population is 
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has now become evident to every decent person: “what is making all this . 
possible is evidently a wide, though very far from universal, degree of 
consent, where large numbers may keep away from communal riots, maybe, 
even sincerely condemn them, and yet be participants in a kind of communal - 
consensus in which a whole series of assumptions and myths have turned into 
common sense. Far from being a spontaneous or ‘natural’ product of popular 
will expressing a legitimate "Hindu hurt’, however, as the organised.forces of 
Hindutva sedulously propagate, this consent is something constructed and 
carefully nurtured, a product of more than 60 years of strenuous and patient 
effort.” The RSS, founded in 1925, and from the 1950s spawning a "whole 
series of affiliates manned at crucial levels by its cadres (among which the Jan 
Sangh/BJP and the VHP have been the most important), concentrated for 
many years on unostentatious, slow, ‘cultural’ work. Shakhas combined ° 
physical training of young men. with indoctrination through bauddhik 
sessions, a chain of schools was built up, ideas were disseminated through ` 
personal contact and conversation, and even a very popular Hindi comic 
series was brought out (the Amar Chitra Katha extolling Hindu mythical or 
historical figures). It was for long, almost, a Gramscian process of building 
up hegemony through molecular permeation.” 

More than 20 years have passed since Sumit Sarkar so clearly set out the. 
process at work, and‘in that same period the neoliberal assault on the feeble ` 
structures of the social state and the very notions’ of rational social 
responsibility gathered strength and seized control of the mass media. In fact 
it is the same process. It is no accident that techniques for the efficient use of 
media and modern communication gadgets and techniques have been 

perfected at one and the same time by consumerist corporate ideology and 
the Sangh Parivar. Both have the same enemy: the application of reason and 
science to society, i.e. Marxism. 

And now with the regime in the hands of the RSS, the physical 
elimination of the voices of reason and science has become the order of the . 
day. Before the 30” August murder of the renowned researcher, former vice- 
chancellor‘of Kannada University and National Sahitya Akademi award 
winner M. M. Kalburgi, on Wednesday June 10 a protest was organized in 
front of the office of Dakshina Kannada district deputy commissioner under 
the aegis of Vishwa Hindu Parishat, Bajrang’ Dal, and some other like- 
minded organizations, to express anger at some remarks he had purportedly 
made. Even as the police said that they suspect Hindutva extremists for - 
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We have not been in the practice of giving advice to South Block in 
general, nor to the Ministry of External Affairs in particular. For one thing, 
they will pay no.attention to us. For another, were; they to pay attentiori to 
advice from this quarter it is no more likely to’ be followed than the opposite. 
Nonetheless, we will make an attempt. 

Important events are taking place in the Mideast. The United States 
project, along with its French, Saudi, Turkish and Gulf State allies, for 
regime change in Syria has met with what seems to be a significant defeat. In 
this attempt, so-called "moderate" Islamist groups were openly armed and 
financed by the Unites States and its allies. But far more critically, the takin 
lunatics of the self-proclaimed Islamic Sultanate ("Daesh") and groups ` 
affiliated with al-Qaida received covert aid, most clearly through the Turkish 
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John Bellamy Foster 


Humanity today is confronted with ola aii be calle tthe 
Capitalist Climacteric. In the standard definition, a climacteric ( 
Greek klimaktér or rung on the ladder) is a period of critical transition or a 
turning point in the life of an individual or a whole society. From a social 

- standpoint, it raises issues of historical transformation in the face of changing 
conditions.’ In the 1980s environmental geographers Ian Burton and Robert 
Kates referred to “the Great Climacteric” to address what they saw as the 
developing global ecological problem of the limits to growth, stretching from 
1798 (the year of publication of Thomas Malthus’s Essay on the Principle of 
Population) to 2048, 250 years later. “Applied to population, resources, and 
environment throughout the world,” the notion of a Great Climacteric, they 
wrote, captures the idea of a period that-is critical and where serious change 
for the worse may occur. It is a time’ of unusual danger.””. 

I will use the term the Great Capitalist Climacteric here to aia the 
necessary epochal social transition’ associated with the: current planetary 
emergency. It refers both to the objective necessity of a shift to a sustainable 

~ society and to the threat to the existence of Homo sapiens (as well ‘as 
numerous other species) if the logic of capital accumulation is allowed to 
continue dictating to society as a whole. The current world of business as 
usual is marked by rapid climate change, but also by the crossing or 
impending crossing of numerous other’ planetary boundaries that-define “a 
safe operating space for humanity.” It was the recognition of this and of the 
unprecedented speed of Earth system change due to social-historical factors 
that led scientists in recent years to introduce the notion of the Anthropocene 
epoch, marking the emergence of humanity as a geological force on a 
planetary scale.* As leading U.S. climatologist James Hansen explains, 
“The rapidity with which the human-càused ‘positive [climate] forcing 1 is 
being introduced has no known analog in’ Earth’s history. It is thus 

z exceedingly difficult to foresee the eonecqucnces if the AAE maa climate 


s 1 


This article is from a ‘Keynote address prema at Manifesta in Ostend, Belgium on 
September 19, 2015. This year’s Manifesta was organized around the theme of climate change 
in preparation for the COP21 climate negotiations (and protests) i in Paris in December 2015. 
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forcing continues to accelerate.” =» ` 
_ With the present rate of carbon emission, the world will break the global 
carbon budget—reaching the tnilionth metric ton of combusted carbon and 


generating a 2°C increase in global average temperature—within a generation- 


or so.° Once we reach a 2°C increase, it is feared, we will be entering a world 
of climate feedbacks and irreversibility where humanity may no longer be able 
to return to the conditions that defined the Holocene epoch in which 
civilization developed. The 2°C “guardrail” officially’ adopted by world 
governments in Copenhagen in 2009 is meant to safeguard humanity from 
_ plunging into what prominent UK climatologist Kevin Anderson of the 
Tyndall Center for Climate Change has called “extremely dangerous” climate 
change. Yet, stopping carbon emissions prior to the 2°C boundary, Anderson 
tells us, will at this point require “revolutionary change to the political 


economic hegemony,” going against the accumulation of capital or economic :’ 


growth characteristics that define the capitalist system. More concretely, staying 
within the carbon budget means that global carbon emissions must at present 
be cut by around 3 percent a year, and in the rich countries by approximately 
10 percent per annum—moving quickly to zero net emissions (or carbon 
neutrality). For an “outside chance” of staying below 2°C, Anderson declared 
in 2012, the nch (OECD, Annex J) countries would: need to cut their 
emissions by 70 percent by 2020 and 90 percent by 2030.’ 

Yet, despite the widespread awareness. of the planetary emergency 
represented by global warming, carbon emissions have continued to rise 
throughout the world. The failure of. capitalism to implement the necessary 
cuts in carbon dioxide can be explained by the threat that this poses to its very 
existence as a system of capital accumulation. As a result civilization is faced 
by a threat of self-extermination that over the long mun is as great as that posed 
by a full nuclear exchange—and in a process that is more inexorable. The 
present reality of global capitalism makes it appear utopian to call for a 
revolutionary strategy of “System Change Not Climate Change.” But the 
objective of stopping climate change leaves the world with no other option, 
since avoiding climate-change disaster will be even more difficult—and may, 
prove impossible—.if the global population does not act quickly and decisively: 

Some observers have been quick to conclude that 2°C will inevitably be 
crossed given prevailing social -reality and the failure of current climate 
negotiations, and that we should therefore simply accept this and shift the target, 
choosing to stop climate change before it reaches a 3°C or a 4°C 


increase. This is a view that the World Bank has subtly encouraged.® It is- 


necessary, however, to take into account the likely non-linear effects of such 
global warming on the entire Earth system. Beyond 2°C, the level of 
uncertainty, and the threat of uncontrollable Earth warming due to “slow 
feedbacks” and the crossing of successive thresholds (tpping points), are 
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magnified enormously.” Human actions to cut greenhouse gas emissions might 
then come too late, not simply in the sense of. an increase in catastrophic events 
such as extreme weather or the effects of sea level rise, but also in the even more 
‘ominous sense of humanity’s loss of the power to stabilize the climate (and 
civilization). We do not know when. and where such a global tipping point will 
be reached, but today’s climate science tells us that it is much closer to a 2°C 
increase than was thought when that boundary was originally proposed.: What 
was once believed to be “dangerous climate” change ansing at 2°C is now 
considered to be “highly -dangerous.”’ If uncontrollable global warming— 
driven by the reduction in the albedo effect (the reflectivity of the earth), the 
release of methane from the permafrost, and.other slow feedbacks—were to take ` 
over, human beings would have. little choice but simply to try to-adapt in 
whatever ways they could, watching while their own future, and even more that 
of future generations, evaporated before their eyes.’' 

Indeed, even the 2°C guardrail approach, Hanen argues, is too 
conservative. If major sea level nse engulfing islands and threatening coastal 
cites throughout the world and displacing hundreds millions of people. is.to be 
avoided, society needs to aim at reaching 350 parts per million (ppm) of 
atmospheric carbon (down from the present 400 ppm) by 2100, which would 
require cutting net carbon emissions by about 6 percent per annum globally.’ 

_ As bad as all of this is, it is essential to keep in mind that climate change is 
only one part of the Great Capitalist Climacteric confronting thé world im the 
twenty-first century—although related to all the others. The world economy has 
already crossed or is on the brink of crossing a whole set of planetary boundaries, 
each one of which represents a planetary emergency in its own nght, including 

ocean acidification, loss of biological diversity, the disruption of the nitrogen and 
phosphorus cycles, disappearance of fresh water, land cover change (particularly 
deforestation), and growing pollution from synthetic chemicals (leading to 
biomagnification and bioaccumulation of toxins in living organisms). The 
‘common denominator behind all of these rifts in the biogeochemical cycles of the 
planet is the system of capital accumulation on a global scale. This points to the 
need for truly massive, accelerated social change exceeding in scale not only the 
great social revolutions of the past, but also the great transformations . of 
production marked by the onginal Agricultural Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution: namely, a twenty-first century Ecological Revolution. 
Natural science can take us only so far on these issues. Since the source of 
the Great Capitalist Climacteric lies in the historical constitution of human 
-society, necessitating a social revolution, we must turn to social science as a 
‘guide. Yet, the dominant social science has as its underlying premise— 
structuring its entire frame of analysis—the notion that the critique of 
capitalism is off limits. This is so much. the case that even the name 
“capitalism,” as John Kenneth Galbraith pointed out in The Economics of 
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Innocent Fraud, was increasingly replaced in the 1980s by the “meaningless 
designation” of “the market system.”'* When capitalism is referred to at all 
today in the mainstream it is as a mere synonym for the watered down notion 
of a competitive market society, viewed as the end (telos) of human history 
both in the sense -that all of history is seen as the unfolding of a natural 
tendency toward market capitalism, and that capitalism itself is “the end of 
history.” ' 

The result of such ahistorical thinking i thal conventional thought, with mie 
minor. exceptions, has virtually no serious social scientific analysis on which to 
rely in confronting today’s Great Capitalist Climacteric. Those who swallow 
whole the notion that there is no future beyond capitalism are prone to 
conclude—in defiance of the facts—that the climate crisis can be mitigated 
within the present system. It is this social denialism of liberal-left approaches to 
the climate crisis, and of the dominant social science, that led Naomi Klein to, 
declare in This Changes Everything that “the nght is nght” in viewing climate 
change as a threat to capitalism. The greatest obstacle before us, she insists, is 
not the outright denialism of the science by the far nght, but rather the social 
denialism of the dominant liberal discourse, which, while giving lip service to: the 
science, refuses to face reality and recognize that capitalism must go.'° 

If conventional social science is crippled at every point by erent 
adherence to a prevailing class reality, the postmodern turn over the last few 
dečades has generated a left discourse that is just as ill-equipped to address 
the Great Capitalist Climacteric. Largely abandoning historical analysis 
(grand narratives) and the negation of the negation—that is, the idea of a 
revolutionary forward movement-——the left has given way to extreme skepticism 
and the deconstruction of everything in existence, constituting a profound- 
“dialectic of defeat.” ” 

Although some hope is to be found in the Green theory or “ecologism” 
that has emerged in the context of the environmental movement, such views 
are typically devoid of any secure moorings within social (or natural) science, 
relying on neo-Malthusian assumptions coupled with an abstract ethical 
orientation that focuses on the need for a new, ecocentnc world-view aimed at 
protecting the earth and other species. The. main weakness of this new 
ecological conscience is the absence of anything remotely- resembling “the 
confrontation of reason with reality,” in the form of a serious ecological and 
social critique of capitalism as a system.'? Abstract notions like growth, 
industrialism, or consumption take the place of investigations into the laws of 
motion of capitalism as an economic and social order, and how these laws of, 
motion have led to. a collision course with thé Earth system.. 

It is therefore the socialist tradition, building on the powerful foundations 
of historical materialism—and returning once more to its radical foundations 
to reinvent and re-revolutionize itself—to which we must necessarily turn in 
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order to find the main critical tools with which to address the Great Capitalist 
Climacteric and the problem of the transition to a just and sustainable society. 
A period of self-criticism within Marxian theory, commencing in the 1960s 
Land developing over decades, eventually gave rise to a revolution in its 
understanding of social-ecological conditions: Yet, like most intellectual 
revolutions the new insights arose ‘only by: standing “on the shoulders of 
giants"—that is, based on the rediscovey and reconstruction of pror 

understandings, in the face of changing conditions. 

The advance of Marxian ecology was the product of a massive 
archaeological dig in the scientific foundations of Marx’s thought, allowing for 
the development of a much richer understanding of the relation of the 
materialist conception of history to the materialist conception of nature—and 
generating a deeper, wider social-ecological cri:ique of capitalist society. 

<> By the end of the last century this return tc Marx’s ecology:had resulted in 
three crucial scientific breakthroughs: (1) the. rediscovery of what could be 
called Marx’s “ecological value-form ana'ysis”; (2) the recovery and 
reconstruction of his theory of metabolic nft; and (3) the retrieval of the two 
types of ecological crisis theory embedded in his analysis. These cnitical 


breakthroughs were to generate new strategic insights into revolutionary praxis 
in the Anthropocene. 
. The Three Critical Breakthroughs of ecalegical Marxism 
What has often been called the Western Marxist tradition that arose in the 
1920s and ’30s, was distinguished primarily by its rejection'of the dialectics of 
nature and Soviet-style di: lectical materialism.” The interpretation of Marx’s 
approach to the relation of nature and society in the Western Marxist 
„tradition found its most systematic early expression in Alfred Schmidt's 1962 
The Concept of Nature in Marx, orginally written as a doctoral thesis under 
the supervision of Frankfurt School philosophers Max Horkheimer : and 
Theodor Adorno. Schmidt recognized the central importance. of Marx’s 
notion of social metabolism in the development of a revolutionary, new 
conception of nature. Yet, this was to be set aside in Schmidts wider 
criticism, which attributed to Marx the same narrow instrumentalist- 
productivist vision. purportedly characteristic of the “dialectic of 
Enlightenment” as a whole.”! 

In the 1970s and "80s Schmidt’s overall negative assessment of Marx on 
nature was adopted by what has now come to be known as first-stage 
ecosocialism,” associated with figures such as Ted Benton and Andre Gorz.” 
„Benton argued that Marx had gone overboard in his criticism wat Malthus’s 
| T population theory to- the point of denying natural limits altogether.” The mature 
Marx (as distinguished from the Marx of the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts) was thus seen as devoid of positive ecological values and as 
promoting a crude “Promethean” productivism. A common practice of first-stage 
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ecoscialism was to graft both neo-Malthusian concepts and the primarily ethical 
standpoint of Green theory onto more traditional Marxian theory, creating a 
hybrid ecosocialism or what was referred to as “the greening of Marxism.””* As 
Raymond Wiliams critically observed, the result was a tendency to “run togethers. 
two kinds of thinking” associated. with Green theory and Marxism, rather than 
going back to the roots of historical matenalism to uncover its own ecological 
premises. 

It was in this context that a “second-stage ecosocialism,” challenging the 
first, arose in the 1990s in the work of various Marxian political economists. 
Socialist theorists ‘proceeded to dig into the very foundations of classical 
historical materialism and its value-theoretical framework. The first critical 
breakthrough, dramatically altering our understanding.of Marx on ecology, was 
provided by Marxian economist Paul Burkett, who in his 1999 Marx and 
Nature recovered the ecological value-form analysis underpinning Marx’s entire 
critique of political economy.”° It was the early Soviet economist, I.I. Rubin, 
who had first emphasized the double nature of Marx’s value theory as 
consisting of: (1) a theory-of the value-form, or what Marxian economist Paul 
Sweezy in the United States was to call “the qualitative value problem,” and 
(2) a theory of the quantitative determination of value and price. It was the 
value-form analysis, focusing on the social form that value assumes and the 
larger qualitative aspects of capitalist valorization connecting it to class and 
production, which was to be Marx’s singular achievement—altenng as well the 
understanding of the quantitative aspects of value.”” In Burkett’s work, Marx’s 
value-form theory was elaborated to explain systematically for the first time the 
ecological value-form analysis embedded in classical historical materialism.” 

From this standpoint, Marx’s entire critique was seen as rooted in the. 
contradictory relations between what he called “production in general,” 
characterizing human production in all of its forms, and the historically 
specific capitalist labor and production process.” In production in general the 
human labor process transforms the products of nature, or natural-material use 
values, which constitute real material wealth. However, in capitalism, 
conceived as a specific mode of production, this characteristic of production in 
general takes a more alienated form, as the majority of workers are estranged 
from the means of production, and particularly the land, and are thus 
. proletarianized—-able to survive only by selling their labor power. 

_ All value, the classical political economists argued, came from labor. But 
classical-liberal political economists saw this as a universal, trans- 
historical reality, while Marx, in sharp contrast, conceived it as a historically _ 
specific one, confined to.capitalism. Nature was excluded, as Marx stressed, 
from the direct creation of value/exchange value under capitalism.” This is still 
reflected in our national income or GDP statistics, which account for economic 
growth entirely in terms of the value added of human services, measured in the 
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form of wages or property income.’ The capitalist calculation of value ‘or 
economic growth thus has.as one of its underlying premises, to quote Marx, the 
notion of the “free gift of Nature to capital.” Nature’s powers are presumed 


i: by the system to be a direct gift to capital itself, for which no exchange must be 


‘ 
a 

at om 
tm 


made.” This means, in truth, that. nature, or real wealth, is robbed. As the 
socialist ecological economist, K. Wiliam Kapp, wrote in the 1960s, 

“capitalism must be regarded as an economy of unpaid costs.”™ (It should be 
noted here that the existence of rents for land and resources does not alter the 
essential fact that nature is excluded from the value calculation. Instead, rents 
ensure that part of the surplus produced by society is redistributed to those who 
are able to monopolize the “rights” to natural resources.) 

The second critical breakthrough in Marxian ecology was the recovery of 
what has come to be known as Marx’s theory.of metabolic nft. Marx’s adoption 
of the concept of metabolism to address the systemic relations of nature and 
society was evident beginning with his wntings in the Grundrisse in the late 
1850s and in all of his major political-economic wntings thereafter—up through 
his 1879-1880 Notes on Adolph Wagner. In 1850 Marx encountered what 
amounted to an early ecological system perspective, in the extension of the 
concept of metabolism (Stoffwechsel) to the interconnected relations of plants 
and animals, through Mikrokosmos, written by his close fiend and political 
associate, the socialist physician-scientist Roland Daniels” 

Marx was later to be influenced by the German chemist Justus von Liebig’s 
critique of British industrial agriculture, particularly the introduction to the 
1862 edition of Liebig’s great work on agricultural chemistry. Liebig’s virulent 
critique of capitalist agriculture was concerned with the nineteenth-century soil 
crisis. He noted that the essential soil nutrients, such as nitrogen, potassium, 
and phosphorus, were shipped in the form of food and fiber to the new densely 
populated urban-industrial centers, where they contributed to the pollution of 
the cities, and were lost to the soil. Hence, Liebig and Marx both referred to 
industrial capitalist agriculture as a robbery system, leaching the soil of its . 
nutrients. Britain in this period was forced to make up for its robbing the soil of 
its nutrients by imperialistically importing bones from the Napoleonic 
battlefields -and the catacombs of Europe, and guano from Peru, in order to 
obtain the natural fertilizer to replenish English fields. The global metabolic rift, 
according to Marx, meant that capitalism disrupted. “the eternal natural 
condition” of life itself. It therefore produced “an irreparable rift in the 


interdependent process of social metabolism, a metabolism prescribed by the 


gy, natural laws of life itself. "3 This rift could also be seen in the unequal ecological 


exchange between countnes, whereby capital in the center systematically robbed 
the periphery of its soil and resources.” 

Marx's overall analysis in this respect is best Pe ee censor ataa 
of concepts discussed in his Economic Manuscripts of 1861—1862 and Capital: 
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“the universal metabolism ‘of nature,” the “social metabolism,” and the 
metabolic rift. Human beings, he argued, exist within the “universal 
metabolism of nature,” from which they extract nature’s: use values, -and 
transform these in production, i.e., the “social metabolism,” in order to meet... 
their needs for subsistence and development. Yet, capitalism, as a historically 
specific form of production, systematically alienates workers from the means of 
production (the land, nature, tools) thereby proletarianizing labor, and making 
possible capitalist exploitation and accumulation. In the process; both the soil 
and the worker, the “original sources ‘of all wealth,” -were undermined, 
generating a metabolic rift. The’ result, Marx argued, was the necessity of the 
“restoration” of this metabolism, which however, could only take place in a 
higher society, i.e. socialism.” 

It was with such considerations in mind that Marx introduced the most 
radical conception of ecological sustainability ever developed. As he wrote in - 
Capital: 


From the standpoint of a higher socio-economic formation, the private 
property of particular individuals in the earth will appear just as absurd as 
the private property of one man in other men. Even an entire society, a 
nation, or all simultaneously existing societies taken together, are not the 
owners of the earth. They are simply its possessors, its beneficiaries, and — 


have to bequeath it in an improved state to succeeding generations, as boni 
patres familias [good heads of the household]. _ 


In Marx, ecological sustainability together with E OR equality 
defined the entire basis of -socialism/communism. “Freedom, in this sphere,” 
he wrote, “can consist only in this, that socialized man, the associated 
producers, govern the - human. metabolism with nature in a rational 
way...accomplishing it with the least expenditure of energy and in conditions 
most worthy and appropriate for their human nature.””! 

The third critical breakthrough of second- -stage ecosocialism was i 
retrieval of Marx’s dual conception of ecological crisis. in capitalist society. In 
the first form of ecological crisis, depicted in Capital, the focus was on natural 
resource scarcity. Here the problem is how increasing scarcities of resources 
and environmental amenities in general lead to enhanced ecological costs, 
thereby. squeezing profit margins. This can be seen in Marx’s treatment of the 
Bntish cotton crisis during the U.S. Civil War, the role of resources in 
elevating the cost of constant capital in his theory of the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall, and in his discussions of the need of capital to conserve constant 
capital. Increasing resource costs with the degradation of the environment can ` 
create huge problems for capitalist accumulation. Here it is evident how 
imperialism, in keeping the price of internationally sourced raw material prices 
low; helps promote capital accumulation in the center of the system. 
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Yet, there is also to be found in Marx a theory of. ecological crisis proper, 
or a crisis of. sustainable human development, going beyond the value calculus 
of the system itself—as exemplified by the theory of metabolic nft. Simply 

i-because capitalism is a robbery system, in Liebig and Marx’s -sense, it 
externalizes most of the costs of environmental (and social) degradation on 


nature and society without this directly affecting its bottom line. Thus such ` 


phenomena as desertification and deforestaton—-both of which were discussed 
by Marx—have implications for sustainable human development but do not 
enter directly into the value calculation of the commodity system. A metabolic 
nft that disrupts biogeochemical cycles may be fully compatible with continued 
accumulation. In its relative insulation from the environmental degradation that 
it systematically creates everywhere ne it, capitalism į is unique among 
modes of production. 

_- As Burkett writes, “For Marx.. ete A can maintain udi 
through environmental crises. In fact, this-is one thing that makes capitalism 
different from previous societies. [thas the ability. to continue with. its 
competitive, profit-driven pattern of accumulation despite the damage this 
does to natural conditions.”” Today we see economic growth continue while 
the disruptions of the biogeochemical cycles of the entire planet upon which 
all living beings depend for their existence do not enter into the accounting. In 
fact, these disruptions and rifts open new ‘profit-making opportunites for 
capital such as the agrichemical (fertilizers and peace): industry or togay: s 
carbon markets. 

Most of the concrete PR inspired by Masia theories of ecological 
crisis in recent years has focused on the theory of metabolic rift, since it is the 

— crisis of sustainable human development that defines. the current planetary 
emergency. Moreover, the metabolic nft perspective has provided an 
understanding of systemic environmental changes not reducible. simply to 
issues of scale and: carrying capacity or to the economics of the- system— 
thereby probing new dimensions: of the problem. Marx’s metabolic nft analysis 
intersects with the treadmill of production analysis (which grew out :of his 
theory of accumulation), and at the same time relates to: developments in 
„natural science, thus tying into the most developed ecological perspectives.” It 
points to the deep contradictions associated with capital s: division of nature 
(alongside the division of labor). . 

For example, the metabolic rift allows us to een more > fully the 
implications—of which Marx was already critical inthe nineteenth century— 
of the attempts of the system to accelerate the growth rates of animals in 
factory-style production, by removing them from their ecosystems, changing 
their food intake, breeding, and so on. Animals are decomposed, their various 
body parts manipulated, converted into mere processes -of production to be 
commodified to the nth degree. 


t 
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The metabolic rift analysis was also seen by Marx and Engels in terns of 
open-system thermodynamics, in the context of which, as Engels observed in 
1882, humanity was “squandering™ the fossil fuels associated with “ past solar 


energy’ ’ while failing to make good use of present solar energy.” oe 


Marxism and the Great Capitalist Climacteric 
- It is on the basis of this set of critical theoretical eer 


constituting a scientific revolution in Marxian theory reaching back into the 


very foundations of historical matenalism—that it is possible to draw six 
broad conclusions about the ecological and social lution that is now 
necessary in the face of today’s Great Capitalist Climacteric. 

First, the problem threatening the global environment is the. accumulation 
of capital under the present phase of monopoly -finance capital, and not. just 


economic growth in the abstract. That is, issues of the qualitative nature of. 


development as well as quantitative development are involved. This raises the 
question of the ecological value form associated with capitalism in its 
monopoly-finance phase, geared to the promotion of economic and ecological 
waste as a stimulus to accumulation. Today the rich economies are well 
developed and capable of satisfying the material needs of their populations, 
., and of emphasizing qualitative human development. Capitalism, however, 
requires continual value .expansion and commodity consumption, with 
increasing throughputs of energy and materials.“ This is promoted today by 
means of a massive sales effort, amounting to well over a trillion dollars a year 
in the United States, and through a vast outpouring of economic waste in the 
form of synthetic goods that are toxic to the environment.” As the Marxian 
economist Paul Baran wrote in the 1960s, “people steeped in the culture of 
monopoly capitalism do not want what they need and do not need what they 
want.” On top of this vast waste system. (including military waste), which 
drives accumulation, is a financialized superstructure that has enabled the 
system to transfer wealth and income more rapidly to the 0.01 percent at the 
top of society.” In the new financial architecture that has emerged the credit- 
debt system dominates over the entre global economy. It is this irrational 
„system of artificially stimulated growth, economic waste, financialized wealth, 
and extreme inequality that needs to be overturned if we are to create a society 
- of ecological sustainability and substantive equality. l 

If economic growth in the wealthy countries continues as at present—even 
by the standards of our current period of relative economic stagnation—there is 


o 


gg 


very little or no chance of avoiding breaking the world climate budget with, 


disastrous global consequences. It is the growth in the scale of the economy, 
and the destructive tendencies of our ecologically inefficient, technologically 
destructive society, geared to roundabout production—whereby plastic spoons 
are made in China and shipped to the United States where they have a lifetime 
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use of a few minutes before reentering the waste stream, generating all sorts of 
toxic chemicals in the process—that are threatening the biogeochemical 
processes of the entre planet. Capital’s social metabolic processes attempt to 

“recreate the planet in its own image, treating all planetary boundaries as- mere 
barriers to surmount, thus generating a global‘ metabolic nft on a rapidly 
warming planet. All of this points to the need to place limits on economic 
growth, and specifically on the expansion of today’s disaster capitalism. 

Second, capitalism is suffering at present from an epochal crisis—both 
écononié and environniental,. This. is- -manifested ih overaccumulation, 
stagnation, and financialization, on the one hand, and ecological rifts’ and 
disruptions, both within each and every ecosystem and on the level of the 
planet as a whole, on the other.” These two long-term structural crises of the 
system are not reducible to each other, except in the sense that they are both 
induced by the logic of capital accumulation: What we have called ecological 
crisis proper is largely invisible to the value’ ‘accounting of the capitalist system, 
and is systematically given a lower priority in relation to economic imperatives. 
Society is constantly told that the solution to economic stagnation is economic 
growth by any means: usually involving the promotion: of neoliberal disaster 
capitalism. Yet such an economic solution—which is beyond the power of the 
system to effect in a long-term, stable way, but only ön a temporary, ad-hoc 
basis—would be fatal to the planetary environment, which requires less, not 
more expansion of the economic treadmill. The epochal crisis of economy and 
ecology within the capitalist system is thus likely to' continue, with both fault 
lines widening, as long as the logic of capital prevails. This conflict between 
economic and ecological objectives is not a contradiction of analysis, but of the 
capitalist system itself. : 

«Third, if accumulation ‘or economic growth is to be kalte in the rich 
countries, even temporarily, out of sheer ecological necessity, this would 
require a vast new system’ of redistribution. As Lewis Mumford indicated in 
1944 in The Condition of Man, a stationary state or steady-state economy is 
only possible under conditions of “basic communism,” a term which Mumford 
(after Marx) used to refer to a society in which distnbution is organized 

“according to need, not according to ability or productive contribution.””! 
There must be a vast redirection of society’s social surplus to genuine human 
requir¢ments and ecological sustainability as opposed to the giant treadmill ‘of 
production generated by the profit system. It is by creating a society directed 
to use value’ rather than exchange value that we can find the resources to 
develop a world that is’ sustainable because it is just, and just because it is 
* sustainable. Society will need to be reordered, as Epicurus said, and Marx 
-eoncurred, according to the principle of snot that is, through a nch 
development of human needs, applicable to everyone.” 

Fourth, Marx provided a model of socialism as one of sustainable human 
development.” In order to meet the challenge of the Great Capitalist 
Climacteric it will be necessary to shift power to the associated producers, 
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who, acting in accord with science and communal values, will need to regulate 
the complex, interdependent metabolism between nature and society 
according to their own developed human needs and in conformity with the 
requirements of the earth metabolism. In today’s context, this will require wha 
Wark called the restoration of the essential hamannatural metabolism, 
healing the metabolic nft.” In discussing the- principle of “metabolic 
restoration, Del Weston wrote in her book The Political Economy of Global 
Warming: “The need is for human societies to live within metabolic cycles— 
that is, production, consumption and waste—thereby forming part of a self- 
sustaining cycle in which the only new inputs are energy from the sun.. 
Nature, in the new economics, will be recognised as the ultimate source of 
wealth. 955 Moreover, given the present planetary emergency we have to move 
fast to create this new economics and new ecological relation to the earth, 
diverting resources massively to creating the new energy infrastructure that can 
exist within the solar budget, while at the same time promoting Mumford’? 
“basic communism,” or a society based on the pminciple of to each according 
to need. 

Fifth, the hoped for revolutionary change can only occur through human 
agency. Although it is widely recognized that the world needs an ecological 
and social revolution, the question remains: From whence and by what agency 
will such a revolution arise? Ecological Marxists suggest that we may already 
be seeing signs of the rise of what could be called a nascent “environmental 
proletariat”—-a broad mass of working-class humanity who recognize, as a 
result of the cnsis of their own existence, the indissoluble bond between 
economic and ecological conditions.” Degraded material ‘conditions 
associated with intermingled economic and ecological crises are now being 
encountered on a daily basis by the great majority of the world’s populatio 
and affecting all aspects of. their lives. At the ground level, economic. an 
ecological crises are becoming increasingly indistinguishable. Food crises, land 
grabs, electricity shutdowns, water privatization, heightened pollution, 
deteriorating cities, declining public health, increasing violence against 
‘oppressed populations—are all converging with growing inequality, economic 
stagnation, and rising unemployment and underemployment. In South Africa, 
for example, the class, struggle is now as much an environmental as an 
-economic stru Je already exhibiting signs of an emerging environmental 
_ working class.’ The logical result is a coming together of material revolts 
against the system—-what David Harvey has usefully referred to as a “co- 
revolutionary” struggle. 58 This is best exemplified by the global 
environmental/climate justice movement and through the radical direct action. 
movement that Naomi Klein calls “Blockadia.””” 

Traditional working-class politics are thus coevolving and combining ti 
environmental struggles, and with the movements of people of color, of 
women, and all those fighting basic, reproductive battles’ throughout society. 
Such an ecological and social struggle will be revolutionary to the extent that it 
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draws its force from those layers of society where people’s lives are most 
precarious: third world workers, working-class women, oppressed people of 
color in the imperial core, indigenous populations, peasants/landless 

icultural workers, and those fighting for fundamentally new relations of 
caret gender, family, and community—as well as highly ae and 
dispossessed workers everywhere. 

A revolutionary struggle in these circumstances will need to occur in two 
phases: an ecodemocratic phase in the immediate present, seeking to build a 
broad alliance—one in which the vast majonty of humanity outside of the. 

ruling interests will be compelled by their inhuman conditions to demand a 
world of sustainable human development. Over time this should create the 
conditions for a second, more decisive, ecosocialist phase of the revolutionary 
struggle, directed at the creation of a society of substantive equality, ecological 
_ sustainability, and collective democracy. All of this points to the translation of 
lassical Marx's ecological critique into contemporary revolutionary praxis.” 

In the ecodemocratic phase, the-goal would be to carry out those radical 
reforms that’would arrest the current destructive logic of capital, by fighting 
for changes that are radical, even revolutonary, in that they go against the 
logic of capital, but are nonetheless conceivable as concrete, meaningful forms 
of struggle in the present context. These would include measures like: (1) an 
emergency plan of reduction in carbon emissions in the rich economies by 8- 
10 percent a year; (2) implementing a moratornum on economic growth 
coupled with radical redistribution of income and wealth, conservation’ of 
resources, rationing, and reductions in economic waste; (3) diverting military 
spending, now universally called “defense spending” to the defense of the 
planet as a place of human habitation; (4) creation of an alternative energy 
infrastructure designed to stay within the solar budget; (5) closing down coal- 
«fired plants and blocking unconventional fossil fuels such as tar sands oil; (6) 
a carbon fee and dividend system of the kind proposed by Hansen, that would 
redistribute 100 percent of the revenue to the population on a per capita 
basis; (7) global initiatives to aid emerging economies to move toward 
sustainable development; (8) implementation of principles of environmental 
justice throughout the society and linking this to adaptation to climate change 
(which cannot be stopped completely) to ensure that people of color, the poor, 
women, indigenous populations, and third world populations do not bear the 
brunt of catastrophe; and (9) adoption of climate negotiations and policies on 
the model proposed in the Peoples’ Agreement on Climate Change in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia in 2010. Such’ radical change proposals can be 
, multiplied, and would need to effect all aspects of society and individual 
“human development. The rule in the ecodemocratic phase of development 
Would be to address the epochal crisis (ecological and economic) in which the 
world is now caught, and to do so in ways that go against the logic of business 
as usual, which is indisputably leading the world toward cumulative 
catastrophe. 
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The logic of the ecodemocratic phase of the struggle, if it were carried out 
fully, would create the conditions for an ecosocialist phase in which the 
mobilization of the population on their own behalf, and the cultural and 
economic changes that this brings about, would give the impetus to the 
creation of a society of from each according to ability, to each according to 
need.*' The system of social metabolic reproduction would be reconstituted on 
a more communal basis‘ taking into account not only present and future 
generations, but the Earth system itself and the diversity life-within it. The 
necessary social and ecological planning would start from local needs and 
local communities and would be integrated with larger political-executive 
ana responsible for coordination and implementation in meee to these 
needs to 

Such a society would be democratic in the classical sense of the mT 
rule of-society by the people, the associated producers.™ It, was this that Marx 
had in mind when he stressed (as quoted above) that “socialized man, they 
associated producers, [would] govern the human metabolism with nature in a 
rational way...accomplishing it with the least expenditure of energy and’ in 
conditions most worthy and appropriate for their human nature.” For Marx in 
the nineteenth century this was a struggle for human freedom; today, in the 
twenty-first century, it is a struggle for human freedom and human survival. 

In 1980, the British Marxist historian E.P. Thompson wrote a cautionary 
essay for New Left Review entitled “Notes on Exterminism, The Last Stage 
of Civilization.” Although’ directed particularly at the growth of nuclear 
arsenals and the dangers of global holocaust from a nucléar exchange in the 
final phase of the Cold War, Thompson’s thesis was also concerned with the 
larger realm of ecological destruction wrought by the system. Rudolf Bahro 
later commented on Thompson’ s ideas in his Avoiding Social and Ecologica 
Disaster, explaining: “To express the exterminism-thesis in Marxist terms, one 
could say that the relationship between productive and destructive forces is 
turned upside down. Marx had seen the trail of blood running through i it, and 
that “civilisation leaves deserts behind it. "63 Today this ecologically ruinous 
trend has been extended to the entire planet with capitalism's proverbial 
“creative destruction” being transformed into ‘a destructive creativity 
endangering humanity and life in general. 

“The dream that man can make himself godlike by centering his energies 
solely on the conquest of the external world,” Mumford wrote in The 
Condition of Man, “has now become the emptest of dreams: empty and 
sinister. © The result is a kind of economics of exterminism. Today making 
war on the planet is fought as a means to the end of capital accumulation, in 4 
which the limits of thé earth. itself have become invisible to the narrow value... 
calculations of the system. Turning this economics of exterminism around, and 
creating a more just and ‘sustainable world at peace with the planet's our.task 
in the Great Capitalist Climacteric. If we cannot accomplish this humanity 
will surely die with capitalism. The prophesy of all defenders of the current 
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order over the last century will then be fulfilled. Capitalism will mark the end 


of human history by bringing to an end~human civilization—and even human 
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Whither Japan? 
Seven Decades After Defeat 


Herbert P, Bix 


~The hard-won lessons ‘of Japan’s wartime A are- aa in its 
National Constitution and Article 9 in particular. The latter stipulates, “The 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and 
the threat or use of force as a means of settling international disputes.” To 
accomplish this aim, “land, sea, and air forces . . . will never be maintained” 
and “the right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” For the past 
seventy years, Article 9 remained a’ fundamental principle of Japanese 
diplomacy, undergirded by memories: of the Asia-Pacific War and the U.S. 
occupation, buttressed by important revisionist ` histories of Japanese 
imperialism. A politically recovered, economically restored Japanese populace 
still appreciates the Constitution and the relevance of Article 9. But 
conservative politicians who never believed in the Constitution’s ideals 
repeatedly challenged and worked around ance 9 despite the majority’ 3 
support for it.’ 

Today, once again, Artcle 9 stands in dinge of abandonment by 
interpretation rather than revision by constitutional processes. Senior Liberal 
Democratic ‘Party (LDP) Diet members, their ‘expert advisers, and media 
pundits have ceased to pay even lip service to the Constitution's mandated ideal of 
pacifism. For ‘these conservatives, the disavowal of force to settle international 
disputes represents a fetter on Japan’s future expansion as a great Asian power. 
The more progressive majority, by contrast, has a generally positive attitude 
toward Article 9. They understand that pacifism constitutes a support for 
democracy and a great advance for humankind. They have never departed from 
upholding it. This split represents a crucial difference in the people’s and the 
ruling elites’ conception of the state. It traces'back tothe reform phase of the 
occupation era when U.S. ene Japanese oe. were tacitly cooperating to 
remake the emperor's image” 


HERBERT P. BIX is TE Professor of History and N at PB nehan University, 
SUNY. His book, Hirohito And The Making Of Modern Japan, received a Pulitzer award for 
general nonfiction in 2000. 

This essay benefitted from the editorial comments of Deborah Bix.and from Mark Selden’s 
comments on earlier drafts. Onitsuka Hiroshi kindly furnished key sources. 
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At the present moment, in every single dimension that once fixed Japan’s 
place in the post-Second World War peace settlement, the government of 
LDP Pnme Minister Shinzo Abe is working to narrow this perception gap 
and reshape public attitudes toward war, as well as the military alliance with 4 
the United States that determines Japan’s overall foreign policy. Although 
constitutional revision has been a principle goal of the LDP ever since its 
establishment in 1955—the decade when the CIA began weakening left-wing 
forces and bolstering the conservatives—no previous regime has been as 
determined as his to pursue it. 

In the autumn and winter of 1945, a tiumphalist United States expanded 
its sphere of geopolitical control with a view to consolidating a gigantic Asian- 
Pacific empire in the form of military bases and forward-positioned ships, 
planes, and troops. [his occurred first in the course of taking advantage of 
Japan’s surrender in China, the U.S.-divided Korean peninsula, and 
elsewhere throughout the Pacific. Now, once again, -imperial America feels 
challenged in Asia and is working with its main ally Japan to cope with the 
situation. We need to assess the reasons for Abe’s determination to obtain 
greater freedom to act militarily overseas. Why is he willing to risk involving 
Japan in armed conflicts even if huge sections of the public are strongly 
opposed? 

Given that China, the world’s iecond biggest economy, has regained its 
ascendant position on the Asian continent and is striving to control its own 
littoral waters, the question arises: Does China’s regime present Japan, the 
world’s third biggest economy, with an imminent military threat? Does North 
-Korea, which is weak, isolated, demonized, and nuclear-armed, pose a mortal 
danger? Or does a serious danger lurk elsewhere? Perhaps joining in 
‘unwavering support of U.S. economic sanctions and U.S. global war strategies 
is an unrecognized threat? In that case the questions become: Is there a path 
for Japan to follow in dealing with China, North Korea, and the United States 
that does not involve the threat of force and is more beneficial to humanity than 
the one Japan. is on? Does popular, uncritical acceptance of the Secunty 
‘Treaty block this path? 

Last, we cannot set aside the reality of climate change, which brings the 
struggles of all peoples living in ‘Pacific islands and along ‘continental coasts 
closer together on a wide range of issues. [hese issues center on the harmful 
effects of corporate capitalism and neoliberal reforms. They have reshaped 
conservative politics, contributed to the growth of poverty, and in numerous 
other ways worsened the quality of life for the poor and middle classes even in 
technologically advanced countries. T 


Fkk 


Japan’s ruling elites have profited from supporting actively, diplomatically, 
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and morally every U.S. military campaign from the Korean War forward. In 
the watershed decade of the 1990s, when many people throughout the world 
imagined the Cold War to have ended, American liberalism seemed 


__ triumphant. Throughout this decade and into the next the outlook of Japan’s 


“r 


leaders barely changed. They drew closer to the United’ States as China 
slowly began to make its presence felt in,the world’s oceans and continents. 
When Irag invaded Kuwait in August 1990, the LDP government of 
Toshiki Kaifu provided much of the funds for the first U.S.-led. Gulf War 
(1991-1992), but did not send Self Defense Forces to Iraq as Washington 
urged. Under U.S. pressure, Japan also supported the unprecedentedly 
severe UN Security Council “sanctions regime” against Iraq. Devised and 
enforced chiefly by the United States and United Kingdom, the sanctions led 
to the death—from malnutrition, disease, and lack of medicine—of a huge 


_ number of Iraqi children and youths. According to UN estimates, 1.7 


million Iraqis died. due to the “sanctions regime, half of whom were 
civilians.” 

A decade later al-Qaeda terrorists attacked on United States soil as payback 
for U.S. behavior in the Middle East, including the stationing of U.S. troops in 
Saudi Arabia. American rage ignited. The United States set off on a course of 
undeclared global warfare against “terronsm.” LDP Pnme Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi quickly pledged Japan’s unconditional support so as to assure continued 
U.S. assistance at a time of increasing Japan-China tensions. 

Concurrently, between 2001 and 2006, Koizumi avoided full-scale 
military intervention in America’s wars of naked aggression and occupation in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Instead, at U.S. request, he dispatched a small Self 


_- Defense Force on a time-limited support mission to the Iraq war zone after 


Bush declared the end of major combat in Iraq (May 2003). The troops 
arrived in southern Iraq in January 2004 in the midst of the Sunni uprising 
against the Amencan crusaders. They withdrew two years later having 
accomplished little. Earlier, Japan had contributed to UN overseas 
humanitarian aid and reconstruction missions in a period when China and 
South Korea were doing the same. 

When the hawkish Abe took the helm for the first time in September 
2006, his foreign policy gave the impression of a more abject submission to 
U.S. dictates. During his one year in office (September 2006 to September 
2007), the Foreign Ministry maintained silence about Pakistan’s nuclear 
policies, making a mockery of Japan’s professed opposition to nuclear 
q Proliferation and the testing of nuclear-capable missiles. Abe also increased 
Y Japan’s support for Pakistan’s military dictatorship and showed an interest in 
involving Japan’s Self Defense Forces in a military role in Afghanistan.° 

Then in summer 2009 came an interregnum. The well-organized LDP 
lost power to the Democratic Party of Japan (DPJ), only to regain it in 2012. 
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A divided opposition, long incumbency, an unlevel playing field, and an 
unprecedentedly low turnout (by Japanese standards) accounted for the LLDP 
victory. Thereupon Abe rejected China’s treatment of Japan in Chinese high 
school and university textbooks and he increased his support for U.S, a. 
President Barack Obama’s war policies, even though OF were partly a 
continuation of the Bush-Cheney failed policies. 

Following Beijing’s declaration in November 2013 of an Air Defense 
Identification Zone over the Senkaku islands and surrounding waters of the 
East China Sea, Abe hardened his stance toward China. In the South China 
Sea region, where China claims “undisputed sovereignty,” Abe and senior 
LDP officials jomed the United States in criticizing China’s reclamation 
projects and its building ‘of airstrips and port facilities in the Spratly 
Archipelago and Paracel Island chain. The Philippines and Vietnam both 
assert sovereignty over these’ rocks and shoals, and the United States and. 
Japan support their claims. China’s representatives decry their actions. Thy 
note that, while it abides by international law and has ratifed the UN 
Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), the United States has a 
long record of ignoring intemational law and its dysfunctional Senate has 
never ratified this UN Convention.” 

Now that China has belatedly asserted its determination to project power 
in part of the South China Sea so as not to be placed in an inferior position 
by the stronger navies of the United States and Japan, Washington and 
Tokyo have become alarmed.® They regard control of even the most remote 
areas of the Asia-Pacific region as essential for the future growth of their own 
transnational corporations. These maritime disputes vividly display the 
economic rivalry of nations and the ‘emotions aroused by nationalism. In 
considering them we need to remember that it was the United States that had 
unilaterally established so-called “rules” of the existing Asian-Pacific 
international order. Now; the United States and Japan fear China is 
unilaterally altering this status quo and carving out its own zone of influence 
as its power grows. 

Given these strategic views, the Abe administration and its coalition partner, 
Komeito, resolved to encourage heightened Japanese nationalism. When there 
was little need for them to strengthen the state secrets protection system, they did it 
anyway, thereby curtailing the freedom of speech and publication of citizens and 
the mainstream press alike.” They joined the global arms race: by fostering arms 
exports, long banned during the Cold War. They readied one of their new aircraft .. 
carriers, the Jzumo-——-a' converted “flat-topped destroyer loaded wi 
helicopters”——for future assignments either in support of U.S. warships defending . 
against North Korean missiles or in support of Southeast Asian nations in 
territorial disputes with China.” 

More recently, Abe :accepted a set of provocative U. S. “guideline” 
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agreements for military cooperation against China in regions where claimed 
islands and sea space overlap, and where the United States deliberately inserts: 
itself against China. The new guidelines anticipate a future in which, during a 


-major confrontation, Japanese military forces would be assisting Americans 


operating in the Korean peninsula and joining with them to control busy 
shipping lanes and straits in the South China Sea.!| l , 

Meanwhile, the licensing agreements and jomt ventures with American 
defense contractors that Japanese corporations had established during the 1960s 
increased over time, as did Pentagon grants to Japanese universities for research. 
with military objectives.'? The close ties between Japan’s small military-industrial 
complex and America’s gigantic one continued to bear fruit. Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industnes, which is developing the first’ stealth fighter plane for. the Air Self 
Defense Force, and Kawasaki Heavy Industries, producer of aircraft and. 


helicopters for the Defense Ministry, exhibited their weapons in Japan’s first ever 


3 


international arms trade show in Yokohama.” Japan’s replicas of weapons and 
domestically produced surveillance drones were on display, though the Defense 
Ministry has not yet moved to the stage of producing a fleet of unmanned missile- 
finng aircraft. In due tme it may try to do so because China is already producing 
and exporting the huge, lethal Wing Loong drone which cares two air-to-surface 
missiles. 

The trade show was a symbolic event that served the interests of Japanese 
arms makers eager to sell weapons and technological components. At the 
time, it vied for media attention with the state secrets protection bill and other 
initiatives of the Abe regime, But never did Japanese public opinion support 
the idea of an arms fair. 

For the past three years the people’s commitment to peace and to Article 9. 
has been evident in growing street demonstrations around the Diet building and 


_ before the prime minister's official residence. It was seen in protests by various 


lawyers groups, and in events staged by Tokyo Democracy Crew, the Counter- 
Racist Action Collective, and Metropolitan Coalition Against Nukes. Many of 
the newly formed groups also respond to the. struggle in Okinawa. Further 
scrutiny of activist responses to Abe’s policies reveals the appearance of another 
youth group, Racist o Shibakitat (Trash Racists). Shibakitai labels Abe a 
“fascist” and struggles against Japan’s reliance on nuclear power generation and 
regressive trends in the Japanese universities. '° 
Interestingly, Abe’s focus on national security-has also brought on the 
scene organizations such as the Students Emergency Action for Liberal 
emocracy (SEALDs), which educates students about the dangers of the 
state secrets law. SEALDs desires to move Japan along the path specifies’ in 
its Constitution. Taken all together, these organizations constitute an activist, 
progressive student movement. Using music and pon rane they are creating 
conditions for broader joint struggles. fi 
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In ordinary Japanese discourse a formerly proscribed strategic propaganda 
term— “collective self-defense”—has been normalized. People are accustomed 
now to using “collective self-defense” when thinking about Japan in the world.. 
As long as certain conditions are met, the Self Defense Forces can help the-+~ 
United States in minesweeping operations in the Middle East. Since. 2009, 
Japanese air and naval patrols have operated from the Gulf of Aden against 
Somali pirates. A National Security Council has been established. Military 
and economic ties are being strengthened with countries in Southeast Asia that 
have terntorial disputes with China, such as Vietnam, the Philippines, and 
Malaysia. Japan has: also increased its ties with India, ruled now by Narendra 
Modi and his ‘ultra-nationalist Indian People’s Party (BJP). In conformance 
with new Japan-U.S. “guidelines,” legislation was drafted for dealing with 
national emergencies. 

Finally, in July and ATE 2015, Abe succeeded in forcing through ~ 
the Diet his set of eleven U.S.-backed secunty bills expanding the missions of 
the Self Defense Forces. He did so in the face of massive public opposition 
and alarge drop in his support ratings.” As Okinawa’s Ryukyu shimpo 
editorialized, Abes LDP “does not in the least deepen popular 
understanding of the new’ legislation.” They could only give the vaguest 
account of the “collective self-defense” that is at its heart and were unable to 
answer: the many constitutional scholars and former cabinet officials who 
claimed the legislation was unconstitutional.'® 

Despite the’ gradual,- multifaceted fasted PERN that Japan. is 
undergoing, most Japanese people: are neither imbued with the spirit of 
destructive militansm, or of egoistic nationalism. They understand that their 
Constitution requires the Self Defense Forces not be dispatched abroad to ~= 
fight wars; its military power must be kept to a minimum.’ These pnnciples, 
growing out of the U.S. postwar reforms, enjoy strong majority support. To — 
bridge long-running differences between elite and popular opinion, the LDP 
is forced to conduct propaganda campaigns at many levels. Not surprisingly, 
even officials of the Imperial Household Agency have entered into the overall 
effort to influence public opinion on the twenteth century history of Japan by 
publishing, in 2015, a huge trove of documents, diaries, and reminiscences, 
which constitute the official history of the Showa emperor Eirohitos life and 
reign. 

Despite the many ways that Abe signals his ee to use Japan’s 
military forces in order to defend the country’s economic interests and 
maintain its present position within the global economy, Japan remains 
middle-sized economic power, ranked fourth in GDP growth estimates which 
take 2014 as the base year. This places Japan well behind China, the United 
States, and India.’ Its population in 2015 fell to 126 million and the pace of 
decrease is expected to accelerate over the: next four decades. Given Japan's 
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rapidly aging population, further decline in its overall GDP ranking is 
inevitable.”” Yet these structural contradictions have. not dissuaded the Abe 
cabinet from aspiring to play a hegemonic role in Asia far greater than its 
demographic weight and economic power can sustain. 

Another concern of the LDP government is Japan’ s lack of an official 
national strategy of. preemptive war, not to mention a global structure of 
military bases. Nevertheless, the LDF allocates billions of dollars in taxpayer 
money to pay for the facilities and bases in Okinawa, “including the 
buildings, the salanes of Japanese civilian empléyees, and even the air 
conditioning for offices and barracks.””' Guam redevelopment, part of the 
liberal Obama’s “rebalancing” or “pivot” to Asia and the Pacific, entails 
moving thousands of U.S. Marines and their dependents from Okinawa to 
Guam. It will cost Japanese taxpayers unknown billions of dollars.“ When 
completed, the pivot will result in the relocation of 60 percent of the U.S. 
navy to the Pacific and Indian Oceans. The Pentagon thus gets a free ride 
training U.S. troops and pilots for wars .and interventions around the world 
that have little to do with defending Japan. That China pushes back against 
these developments is understandable. : 

While the nght-wing leaders of today’s japan see anai in tolerating 
the U.S. military presence on their soil, their continuous offerings to 
Washington should not be misread as indicating that Japan remains just | 
another U.S. “client state.” It is better to think of Japan’s leadership as allies 
of U.S: impenalism with an agenda of their own. The Abe cabinet ingratiates 
itself with the head of the American empire and his top officials because its 
members desired to make Japan a leading player in world affairs and, 
eventually, a great Asian hegemonic power. The legal framework they are 
putting. in place is not intended to someday revive prewar Japanese 
imperialism. Rather, the goal is to.make Japan a more effective supporter of 
the global corporate order. 

Because Abe’s Asia-Pacific policy erodes and is incompatible with 
democratic freedoms at home, it cannot be discussed without noting his efforts 
to counter dissent. Two features stand out. P 

First, Abe tightened control of the media and placed Katsuo Momii, an 
apologist for Japan’s wartime sexual slavery and a Nanjing massacre denier, in 
charge of NHK . (Nippon H6s6 Kyokai), the public broadcasting 
corporation. Chairman Momii believes his mission is to insure that NHK 
journalists present news. in sync with government policies.” Media 
_commentators on other news outlets who refused to toe the government line 
have lost their jobs, such as Shigeaki Koga, who anchored a program on TV 
Asahi.” Foreign reporters too have experienced Japanese government 
pressure, in the form of uninvited visits by Japanese consul generals intent on 
communicating objections from Tokyo, after their papers had run critical 
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stories about Abe’s historical revisionism. 
Second, Abe’s support for the 1999 law—on raising the national es at 
junior and high school entrance arid graduation ceremonies, and singing 


“Kimigayo,” the highly controversial national anthem which praises the ~ 


emperor—seems to be a minor issue- But academic freedom is threatened when 
his education minister, the nght-wing ideologue Shimomura Hakubun, urges 
national universities to-follow the same practice.” The academic freedom of the 
national universities and of all Japanese universities is under pressure. The case of 
Takashi Uemura, an Asahi shimbun investigative journalist who once wrote a 
series of articles about “comfort women,” such as Hak-sun Kim, illustrates this. In 
1991 when Uemura had retired and 'was teaching at Kobe Shoin Women’s 
University in Hokkaido, a neo-nationalist extremist, Professor Tsutomu Nishioka, 
attacked Uemura in a weekly magazine for disseminating “Korean lies,” and the 
university dismissed Uemura.” In 2014, after he had secured employment as a 
part-time lecturer at Hokusei Gakuen University, a private Christian university in 
Sapporo, the attacks increased. However, Hokusei Gakuen stood firm and 
renewed his contract.” 

The LDP’s insistence on the maximum use of nuclear energy to generate 
electricity also represents another attack:on democracy, for the majority of 
Japanese want to: keep idled -nuclear plants and eventually shut down and 
phase out nuclear power. Until recently, weekly large-scale protest 
demonstrations, involving tens of thousands of middle stratum and affluent 
citizens, continued in front of Abe’s official residence. The protesters worried 
about caesium contaminated soil, the health of their children, and the 
pollution of their food supplies following the Fukushima nuclear disaster.’ The 
public street ‘demonstrations eventually dwindled once the anti-nuclear 
struggle moved to the courts. Scores of cases were pending against the Tokyo 
Electric Power Company and other giant utilities across the country such as 
‘Kansai Electric Power which generates nuclear power for the greater Osaka 
area. But regardless of how the district courts ruled in these cases, the wormes 
remained about restarting nuclear generation in plants near large population 
centers or „adjacent to active seismic faults; so the anti-nuclear protests 
continued.” 

Clearly, marny joe citizens show in practice their commitment to 
democracy. Others are so disillusioned that they are not even bothering to vote 
in uncontested national and prefectural elections.” . 

The driver of Abe’s hawkish policies is China’s economic ascendancy and 
its ability to outspend Japan militarily. An equal if not more important factor 
is U.S. pressure exerted through the Japan-U.S. security treaty system, which 
many Japanese believe constitutes no threat to their politica] institutions. In 
fact, due to Abe’s policies for transforming ‘the military relationship with the 
United States, the bilateral alliance has become a greater peri! than it was in 
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the past. 


In this seventieth year Gae the ending of the Second World 
War, a great historical debate with many strands has rekindled. This debate 


recalls the whitewashing of pre- and. post-1945 history that went on during 


and through the end of the U.S. occupation in 1952. Now it feeds i into Abe’s 
attempt to change Japanese thinking on the lost war. 

As a believer in: falsifying the past, Abe fights to get. ee textbook 
publishers to revise their books to reflect government policies. This. ts 
especially clear on the issue of Japanese military brothels during the Second 
World War. The 2014 revisions of social studies textbooks eliminate the 
terms “comfort women”. and sexual violence. In keeping with his policy. of 
distorting wartime history, Abe.commented in the Diet that the U.S. textbook 
publisher McGraw-Hill Education had inaccurately portrayed comfort 
women. Thereupon officials of the Japanese. consulate in New York 
demanded that the publisher soften its description so that it accorded with 
Abe’s policies. McGraw-Hill rejected their request. ? But the episode itself 
was entirely typical of Abe, who often denies historical facts and tolerates 
historical interpretations only if they accord with his understanding. In 
disputes over territorial issues such as the Senkaku/Diaoyu islands, 
Takeshima/Dokdo, and the Northern Territories, his new guidelines stress 
only the government’s viewpoint. ?' Abe .misuses state power to distort key 
events in the history of Imperial Japan to prepare democratic Japan, for a 
larger role in overseas conflicts. 

Japan, of course, is but one of many states that cover-up berwi crimes and 
romanticize or deny the dark side of their national pasts. In situations like today 
where China, South Korea, and Japan repeatedly indict one another.for making 
inadequate official statements of guilt for wartime atrocities, the best antidote is 
acknowledgment of the. facts, however embarrassing to state officials. South 
Korea, for example, never acknowledged the massacres of Vietnamese civilians 
by many of the infantry soldiers that its dictator .Park Chung-hee sent to 
Vietnam nearly half a century ago in return for vast U.S. economic aid and the 
payment of secret bonuses to each Korean soldier. All told, between 1964 and 
1969 approximately 312,000 South Koreans were deployed to Vietnam as a 
mercenary force.” 

-What complicates the situation fo Japan are issues from the .past that 
remain entangled in debate over the Showa emperor Hirohito. He exercised 
personal leadership during the war, delayed Japan’s surrender, and afterwards 
was rapidly transformed into the nation’s “symbol.” General Douglas 
MacArthur and Impenal Japan’s old guard leaders labeled Hirohito a normal 
constitutional monarch and a pacifist, neither of which was true. They 
papered over the monarchy’s suppression of anti-war voices and credited the 
emperor with ending the war and being a courageous loser. Later they 
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immunized him from the Tokyo International War Crimes Tribunal. In 
concocting all these myths about Hirohito, American and Japanese elites 
contributed to a false narrative of events that troubled Japan’s neighbors at 
that time and still generates suspicion about Japan’s incomplete break with its 
colonial past. 

When Abe returned to power in 2012 under the slogans “Take back Japan” 
and “Restore national pride,” he personalized his reform plan to energize 
Japanese economic growth after more than a decade of stagnation. He labeled it 
“Abenomics.” Its scope and boldness attracted worldwide media attention. 
Coupled with Abenomics was his restarting of the LDP’s ideological campaign to 
restore Japanese pride. Abe blames the Occupation: reforms and the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty for causing Japan to lose honor. The latter forced Japan 
to accept all the judgments of the Second World War war crimes tals about the 
causes of the war and how both sides fought it Abe initially sought to rewrite the 
war-renouncing constitution, claiming that it hampered Japan from becoming a 
“normal” state able to fight wars in defense of geostrategic interests. Later he 
settled for incremental changes before pushing for a full rewnting. The problem, 
as he sees it, is twofold: to change Japanese governance and the self-image of 
citizens and, at the same time, to undercut the fundamental principles of postwar 
Japanese diplomacy by dispatching the SDF to fight in foreign countries while 
trying to deepen friendly relations with China and South Korea.” 

Recently; a serious challenge to Abe’s security agenda arose in Okinawa 
prefecture in response to the U.S.-Japan plan to move forward with the 
construction of a new military base in the face of entrenched opposition, led 
by the conservative governor of Okinawa, Takashi Onaga. Currently, Onaga 
is playing a progressive role, bringing attention to the suffering of the 
Okinawan people and the problem of U.S. bases. His refusal to countenance 
‘new base construction has forced Abe to send Chief Cabinet Secretary 
Yoshihide Suga to deal with the matter. 

In a public exchange of views with Suga, Onaga, who has a strong sense 
of ethnic identity, slammed the Abe cabinet for Japan’s discriminatory 
treatment of the prefecture and for governing against the will of the majority of 
its one million residents. They ‘oppose overwhelmingly any new U.S. base 
construction. When Abe finally agreed to meet Onaga in Tokyo ten days 
after Suga’s visit, the governor reiterated his determination to resist the new 
base. He asked Abe to inform Obama at their forthcoming meeting in 
Washington in late April- that the U.S.:bases contravene the basic human 
rights of Okinawans and should be removed. Later Defense Minister Gen 
Nakatani visited Onaga and received from’ him the same answer: “it is 
impossible to construct a U.S. base in Henoko.”** 

' Onaga has proven to be far more reliable than his LDP predecessor in 
defending: Okinawa’s interests on the bases issue. He has left Abe with the 
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choice (in philosopher Charles Douglas Lummis’s words) of either submitting 
to the power of the Okinawan people, who have already made clear their 
democratic will to close down the U.S. military bases on Okinawa, or to go 
-ahead with the Henoko move and risk more confrontations with unforeseeable 
consequences.” 

So far, neither the bullying of Abe, Suga, and other officials of the Abe 
cabinet, nor the merits of America’s so-called soft power, has succeeded in 
coopting or influencing most Okinawans.*° They are sick and tired of 
governments in Tokyo that use them as pawns in their dealings with the 
United States. Though Okinawa compnises 0.6 percent of Japan’s territory, - 
the United States keeps 74 percent of its Japanese bases there. No wonder 
that Okinawan residents passionately oppose the construction of any new 
facility for the U.S. Mannes. Their local struggle receives financial support 
from supporters in every part of Japan. It has even acquired an international 
dimension, evoking sympathy everywhere in the United States and Canada 
among people who have learned to feel injustice and who want to honor the 
memory of the young women and girls victimized by Imperial Japan’s and 
U.S. armed forces. This struggle also resonates among young indigenous 
Hawaiians and the large diaspora of residents of Okinawan descent who live 
in the islands that the United States, by a joint resolution of the Congress, 
forcibly and illegally annexed in 1898. 


we 


A more rational policy path exists to the one Japan currently pursues. It 
grows out of a vision of the world based on a critique of egoistic nationalism, 
oligarchic government, and the present neoliberal form’ of corporate 
capitalism. It focuses on exploring the limitations of Japan’s military alliance 
with the United States and changing its direction with a view to someday 
ending it in favor of policies conducive.to reducing tensions among Japan’s 
neighbors. If Japanese strategic policy were to become omnidirectional, it 
would be grounded in the constitutional renunciation of war as a national 
principle and manifest a concern with ethics. Concretely, that would mean no 
longer allowing Japanese territory to be-used to project U.S. offensive war 
power against other countries, and not always following the U.S.-dominated 
“West.” When contingencies arise Japan would make decisions in its own 
long-term best interests rather than adhere to the policies of U.S. ruling elites. 
The Security Treaty system has the effect of preventing Japan from 
conducting diplomacy in the interest of peace in Asia and the Pacific, as well 
. as its own national interest.” 

An omnidirectional foreign sali recognizes that many Aue Pach 
nations with U.S. bases on their soil for containing China are signatories to 
bilateral neocolonial “status of forces agreements.” American military officials 
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‘constantly’ violate these documents: of submission and trample on the 
environmental laws of host nations, as they are.doing right now. in Okinawa.” 
They also use the agreements to meddle in the internal affairs of the host 


nation and to perpetuate regional conflicts, as they did in Korea in 1950 and 4. 


», again in July 1953, when a military armistice agreement rather than a peace 
` «treaty ended the Korean War. If Japan were to pursué a sane foreign policy, it 
would take account of how the United States uses its bilateral military 
alliances with client goremmeni throughout -the Asia-Pacific region and the 
Middle East. 

Today the Pentagon uses its existing bases and treaties to conduct joint 
military exercises with Japan and South Korea, to build new bases in both 
nations, and to facilitate the sale by U.S. arms makers of first-strike missile 
defense systems. In its effort to encircle and bottle up China, the United States 
has stretched underwater trip wires from Australia to Indonesia. Now the 
‘Pentagon is trying to sell South Korea its new; nuclear-capable, THAAD 
` (Terminal High Altitude Area Defense) cruise missile interceptor system. It is 
manufactured by Lockheed Martin, which also makes the MEAD (Medium 
Extended Air Defense) missile defense system; this is being built for Germany 
with the cooperation of European arms makers.” Both spell multi-billion dollar 
profits for the company. 

An omnidirectional policy approach would take all these facts into account 
and distance Japan from provocative imperialist policies. Japanese policy-makers 
would stop cooperating with American projects that generate global instability or 
_ spread terrorism. They would end their participation in NATO’s U.S.-led 
economic warfare against Russia and abandon their totally unrealistic effort to 
‘get Russia‘ to acknowledge Japanese sovereignty over all four “Northern ~ 
Temitories.” Not to do so is to sacrifice Japan’s need for Russian fe i 
resources and markets. Worse still, it is equally unrealistic for Abe to support a 
hot war in Ukraine that could spiral out of control. 

Pursuit of a more autonomous foreign policy leads to the question of 
Japan’s economic relationship with the United States, which middle-class 
consumers in both nations have found beneficial. Japan-U.S. economic ties 
that foster peace should be nurtured while trade, banking, and other economic 
relationships that create conditions of greatly increased exploitation shunned. 
The Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) represents exactly the sort of 
-rapacious U.S. plan that an independent Japan would reject. It gives 
corporations enormous power to forcibly open the economies of twelve Asia- 
Pacific nations and insure their subordination to the interests of the major 
American and Japanese global corporations. 

Critics of the TPP argue that it will harm not only Japanese and 
American workers but workers in all member nations, setting them against one 


another, just as President Clinton’s North America Free Trade Agreement 
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(NAFTA) did. A significant difference is that the neoliberal TPP project 
could end up being worse than NAFTA and the World Trade 
Organization, which already. manages the world economy in the interests of 
_ the richest nations. 

Now that the TPP has been approved, Abe’s policies may inflict fighee 
harm on Japanese voters. Already in many rural areas local businesses and 
economies are suffering. Abe’s restarting of nuclear power plants and his 
commitment to the TPP can only worsen this situation. The TPP signals 
lower wages, increased unemployment, and eroded labor and environmental 
standards. When disputes arse under ‘it, a secret tribunal of corporate 
appointed judges, rather than national courts, will adjudicate them. 
Strategically too, the TPP may function as a component of the overall U.S. 


“effort to contain China by building a ring of interlinked economies around 
s 242 
At . 


+++. 


Thus, from within, Japan is experiencing a profound national 
transformation. Abe’s domestic moves range from neoliberal policies that 
redistribute wealth upward and sacrifice economic justice, to the acceptance of 
Obama’s highly secretive TPP. From without, Japan is strengthening its 
global military posture and risks losing the goodwill of people resisting 
oppression. In foreign policy the Abe cabinet assists the United States in its 
quixotic effort to prevent China from changing the post-war structures of 
international order. So ngid is Abe’s subservience to the United States that 
he refuses to join China’s fledgling Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank 
(AIIB). Even the nght-wing governments of Britain and Australia support 
. the AHB and wish to collaborate with it in funding large development 
projects. The Abe cabinet hastily rejected this chance to build trust, and 
develop Japan-China relations.” 

When the Pacific Ocean first became a virtual American lake, the United 
States could have its aircraft carriers, military bases, and forward-deployed 
forces close to China and North Korea, and no nation could do anything 
about it. Today, China sees this situation as the expression of a U.S. right of 
conquest which it hopes to end. Japan, by supporting the U.S. refusal to 
allow China to build bases to defend its own sovereignty and territorial 
integrity in the South China Sea, helps the United States stay in the top dog 
position. 

With respect to North Korea, Abe seems to endorse the U.S. policy of 
_exerting maximum pressure to undermine the: dynastic tyranny of Kim Jong- 
un. A more sensible policy with at. least a chance of succeeding would be to 
work toward denuclearnzing the Korean peninsula by encouraging full 
normalization of relations with the North.“4 Meanwhile, Japan supports the 
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imperial ambitions of the United States and NATO, as seen in their rapid, 
dramatic military expansion right up to Russia’s frontiers.” These foreign 


policy stances follow from being chained to the Security Treaty systém. They’ 


are the reasons Japan is again at a crossroads and why an alternative path is 


necessary. 
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Ecological balance designates an absolute limit to growth---. The 
economic needs for a growing population and increasing productive 
exploitation of nature are faced with two important material limitations: on 
the one hand, the supply of finite resources-the area of cultivable and 
inhabitable land, fresh water, foodstuffs, and non-regenerating raw 
materials (minerals, fuels, etc.); on the other, the capacities of 
irreplaceable ecological systems to absorb pollutants such as radioactive 
by-products, carbon dioxide, or waste heat: +° 

Even on optimistic assumptions‘-‘one absolute limitation on growth 
can be stated::-. If economic growth is necessarily coupled to increasing 

~ consumption of energy: --then [it}---must result, in the long-run in a rise of 
global temperature. Again, it is not easy to determine the critical time 
period empirically, since we must determine energy consumption in 
connection with economic growth and the influence of that consumption 
on the climate. (According to the present state of knowledge the critical 
interval is about 75-150 years.) °° 

This [ecological] limitation [to growth] holds for all complex social 
systems. [he possible means of averting ecological crises are, in contrast, 
specific to systems. Capitalist societies cannot follow imperatives of growth 
limitation without abandoning their principle of organization; a shift from 
unplanned, nature-like capitalist growth to qualitatve growth would 
require that production be planned in terms of use value. The 
development of productive force, cannot, however, be uncoupled from the 
production of exchange values without violating the logic of the system. 

—Jurgen Habermas, Legitimation Crisis 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1975), 41-43 
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Wars Past and Wars to Come 
lohn Newsinger 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, 
ements within the U.S. ruling class came to believe that their country was 
nilitarily invincible. Indeed, they believed this newfound military superiority 
over any potential rival was something new in human history. So great was its 
echnological advantage, the United States could destroy its enemies with 
somplete impunity. A long-heralded Revolution in Miltary Affairs was 
aking place, enabling the United States to reshape the world. New smart 
echnologies would disperse the “fog of war,” making it possible for the 
Jnited States to kill its enemies without their being able to strike back, and 
he “Vietnam syndrome” could be overcome once and for all. The first Gulf 
War was a good demonstration of U.S. military superiority. According tò 
military historian Keith Shimko, the U. S. casualty rate in the war was so low 
hat male soldiers were statistically safer in the Gulf War zone than back in 
he States.! Although he does not make the point, presumably black 
American men would have been considerably safer. 

Even so, at this point in time, the U.S. government proceeded with 
considerable caution. The then-secretary of defense, Dick Cheney no less, 
made clear that the United States did not invade and occupy Iraq at this time 
secause of the danger of finding itself in a “quagmire” where it would be 
‘aking casualties while the Kurds, the Shia, and the Sunnis fought it out. The 
administration decided not to involve itself in “that civil war.” Such a 
commitment would have had to involve the use of “overwhelming force” for an 
extended period if it was to have any chance of success.* This was in 1991. 
Ten years later such caution had been replaced by an overweening self- 
confidence, by a belief that the United States could completely reshape the 
Middle East, starting with Iraq, and then moving on to Syria and Iran. And, 
moreover, this could all be achieved with a comparatively small invading and 
occupying army. 

. The pretext for invading oe was, of course, provided by the 9/11 attacks. 
The Bush administration’s immediate response was to take down the Taliban 


JOHN NEWSINGER is Professor of Modern History at Bath Spa University. His books ‘include 
The Blood Never Dried: A People’s History. of the British Empire, Fighting Back: The 
American Working Class in the 1930s and most recently a new, revised, and expanded edition 
of his British Counterinsurgency. 
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regime in Afghanistan, but this was always a sideshow compared to the real 
objective which was to reshape the Middle East. The Taliban were 
overthrown by the use of special for¢es and CIA operatives: together with 
U.S. air power supporting.a proxy army provided by the Northern Alliance. 
In many respects this. was a very traditional intervention with the United 
States supporting an alliance of drug traffickers and warlords. It was as if the 
United States had invaded Columbia to install the drug cartels in power. One 
thing that was or should. have been clear: was that the Northern Alliance was 
only able to overthrow the Taliban with U.S. support and consequently 
would require continued U.S. support to hold power. Instead, U.S. attention 
switched to the Middle East, leaving a brutal, corrupt gangster government in 
power in Afghanistan, making a. Taliban revival inevitable. 

When it came to the invasion of Iraq, the Iraqi Army was indeed 
destroyed with relative. ease, falling victim to U.S. technological supremacy, 
but, as was generally predicted, the forces that accomplished this task were 
completely inadequate to effectively occupy the country. Resistance to the 
U.S. occupation was inevitable, but the situation was made considerably 
worse, first by the lack of troops, but second by the policies implemented by 
the U.S. occupiers. George Tenet, the CIA director, was to later claim that 
his organization had an accurate assessment of the dangers present in Iraq, 
but, “where we ran into trouble was in our inability to foresee some of the 
actions of our own government.”* The decision to ban senior Baath members 
from employment and to disband the Iraqi Army and the national police were 
guaranteed to ensure that the insurgents had a mass base. Colonel John 
Agoglia, military liaison with the Coalition Provisional Authonty (CPA), 
descnbed May 23, 2003, the day the Iraqi Army and police were disbanded, 
as the day “we snatched defeat from the jaws of victory and created an 
insurgency.” According to another U.S. officer, John Nagl, a 
counterinsurgency expert, the CPA’s policies provided “a perfect recipe for 
an insurgency. ”6 Certainly, the U.S. occupation of Irag has earned itself a 
place in military history as the ‘reat example of how not to conduct an 
occupation! 


‘The Turn to Counterinsurgency 


The scale of the insurgency ‘in Iraq, where mhe CPA had succeeded in. 
provoking simultaneous Sunni and Shia insurrections, a truly remarkable 
achievement, confronted the United States with the very real prospect of 
military defeat.. Confronted with this: deteriorating situation, attention turned 
` to. counterinsurgency (COIN). as a solution. This turn is most closely 
associated with General David Petraeus, but it involved a number of Army 
and Marine Corps officers. One key figure was Nagl, who in his memoirs 
descnbed his own experience in Iraq: “We'd controlled the streets as long as 
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we stood on them, but after we left, it was as if we'd never been there. It was 
like pulling your hand out of a bucket of water and hoping you’d made a 
lasting impression.”” He was the author of Learning to Eat Soup: with a 
Knife, a comparative study of the British experience in Malaya with the U.S. 
experience in Vietnam, and urged the U.S. Army to learn the lessons of the 
British experience in order to succeed in Irag.? His book was taken up by 
Newt Gingrich, who used his influence to ensure it appeared in a paperback 
edition, and pressed it on senior officers as showing the way forw 

The advocates of counterinsurgency characterized themselves as the 
COINdinistas, insurgent rebels within the U.S. military, attempting to 
overthrow a conservative status quo. This was really part of Petraeus’s strategy 
for getting the media onside. He was always very much aware of the need to 
cultivate good relations with the media. Under his tutelage, the new 282-page 
field manual Counterinsurgency (FM 3-24) was produced. It was, as one 
commentator observed, “a work of extraordinary influence, discussed on 
television and in newspapers and bought in quantities normally reserved for 
airport thrillers.”? Quite unprecedentedly, it was published by a university press 
in paperback in December 2006, a nice demonstration of the military-industrial- 
academic complex at work. As well as being a print bestseller, it was, Nagl 
proudly tells us, “downloaded more than a million times in the first month after 
it had been published.” Even more impressive, “copies were found in Taliban 
training camps in Pakistan, and it was translated’and critiqued on jihadi 
websites. ”!! For a time, counterinsurgency was “the new religion” and FM 3- 
24 was “its sacred text.”" 


The British Experience 


One compelling irony about the British experience in Malaya being mined 
for lessons by the U.S. military is that, at exactly the same time, the British 
Army was suffering a humiliating defeat in Basra. ‘The Bntsh Army’s 
reputation for expertise in defeating imsurgencies had always been largely 
fraudulent. In Malaya, it had taken a twelve-year emergency to encompass the 
defeat of poorly armed Communist guerrillas who were cut off from outside 
help and who faced opposition from most of the local population. In Northern 
Ireland, it had taken thirty years to bring the Provisional Republican 
movement to the negotiating table, once again, even though a majority of the 
province's population were militantly hostile to the insurgency. Elsewhere the 
British had suffered humiliating defeats in Palestine and South Arabia 
(South Yemen). Nevertheless, the British had convinced both themselves and 
others that counterinsurgency was something they excelled in. Indeed, the 
U.S. military in Irag for many months had British officers lecturing them on 
what they were doing wrong and on how much they could learn from the 
British experience. This all turned to dust as it became clear that the British 
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were losing control of Basra and the south of the country. 

The problem for the British was that Tony Blair’s New Labour 
government was absolutely determined to prove itself the United States’ most 
_ faithful and reliable ally, although:satellite seems a more appropriate term, but 
was not prepared to commit the necessary resources to the military effort. This 
was, at least, partly because the politicians had been wilfully misled by the 
generals who had volunteered the British Army for duties beyond its capacity. 
What prevented the Blair government from committing the necessary 
resources was that the war was unpopular in Britain. It had been opposed by 
a Stop the War movement of unprecedented strength (Gn one London 
demonstration alone, well over a million people were on the streets), and 
British involvement was regarded as based on lies and deception. British 
soldiers were dying on behalf of a U.S. President who was generally regarded 
"as a joke in Bnitain and Blair’s courting of him almost amounted to a national 
humiliation. The Iraq War seriously damaged both the Labour Party, which 
lost thousands of members, and Blair himself, who became widely known as 
“Bhlar.” 

With too few troops, and those few being continually reduced in number, 
the British were first of all forced out of the southern provinces that they had 
taken responsibility for, and then effectively driven out of Basra itself. Where 
New Labour was successful was in keeping the scale of the defeat from the 
British people. What is remarkable is that even as the disaster in Basra was 
unfolding, the British volunteered to take responsibility for Helmand province 
in Afghanistan, where the Talrban had revived and were mounting an 
increasingly serious insurgent challenge. The thinking behind this quixotic 
decision seems to have been that war in Afghanistan in support of Karzai’s 
regime of drug-trafficking gangsters could be successfully portrayed as a war 
for women’s nghts and against drug trafficking! This might be made into a 
popular war. The outcome was to be another debacle with the Bntish Foreign 
Secretary David Miliband eventually having to privately ask the United 
States to relieve Britain of responsibility for Helmand before the nsing level of 
casualties precipitated a crisis back home." 


Privatizing War 


One feature of the Iraq War that marks it out as a turning point in military 
affairs is the extent to which the United States and British privatized the 
conflict. Whereas ‘at the time of the first Gulf War in 1991 there had been 

one private contractor for every hundred soldiers, by the time of the 2003 
invasion of Iraq there was one contractor for every ten soldiers, and by 2008, 
there was at least one contractor for every soldier. Most of this privatization 
involved the contracting out of logistics, maintenance, and training to such an 
extent that both the U.S. and Bntish armies were dependent on private 
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contractors. By 2008 there were more than 30,000 armed contractors and 
mercenaries operating in Iraq, providing secunty for individuals, installations, 
and supply. lines, working for both the U.S. and British governments as well 
as for private companies. Private contractors were even involved in the. torture 
at Abu Ghraib! This is a “military revolution” of considerable -significance. 
Indeed, the implications of a partly privatized military for the institutions of 
bourgeois democracy have not as-of yet been seriously explored. 

The most notorious: mercenary outfit-involved in Iraq was; of course, 
Blackwater, at the tme headed up by. Erik Prince, a nght-wing Christian . 
fundamentalist and son of a billionaire businessman. The firm got its first 
security contract.in 2002, protecting the CIA headquarters in Kabul. By 
2006, its security contracts were worth $593 million. Blackwater provided 
security for CPA head Paul Bremer and, on at least one occasion, for British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair. They did not provide conventional body guards 
but rather military escorts made up of heavily armed men, armored vehicles, 
and helicopter escorts. [hey routinely fired on Iragi vehicles that came too 
close, rammed them and forced them off the road, set up road blocks, and: 
generally. behaved without any. concern for the safety of Iragi civilians. This 
conduct was ignored, indeed condoned, up until the Nisour Square massacre 
of September 16, 2007 when Blackwater gunmen, fearing attack, opened fire 
and killed seventeen unarmed Iraqi men, women, and children. | 

Since this public relations disaster, Blackwater has cunningly changed its 
name a number of times, from Xe Services to Academi and, most recently, to 
Constellis Holdings. It still has security contracts worth hundreds of millions 
of dollars, including for the protection of the U. 5. maA in eee 
which was awarded by the Obama administration.” 


Holding Operation 


Under: the: command of P eiraens; and equipped with the new 
counterinsurgency strategy, the U.S. military was apparently able to turn the 
tide in Iraq. The Surge, together with the Sunni Awakening, supposedly laid 
the basis for victory. Iraq was to be no Vietnam.. This was more a testimony to 
Petraeus’s media handling skills than anything else. The reality was somewhat 
different. A serious counterinsurgency strategy would have involved a large- 
scale U.S. military commitment in Iraq that. lasted another decade or longer 
and éven then there was no guarantee of success. This was. not politically 
possible. Indeed, by now it was becoming clear that the United States was in. ` 
fact caught in the middle. of a proxy war being waged between Iran and Saudi 
Arabia. In these circumstances, the Surge was little more than a “holding. 
operation,’ designed to get the situation under control, at least temporarily, so. 
that U.S. forces could be pulled out without suffering any great public 
humiliaton. From that point of view, the exercise, was a success because when 
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disaster inevitably came, the United States had already withdrawn. 

One of the pretexts for invading Iraq had been: Saddam Hussein’s 
supposed links with al-Qaeda. It was purportedly part of the War on Terror. 
This was pure fiction of course. The War on Terror was from the beginning 
nothing more than an ideological construct intended to provide popular 
justification for the U.S. attempt to reassert itself in the Middle East, rather 
than an attempt to deal with what was only a marginal security problem posed 
by terrorism. The only way to justify an unprovoked attack on Iraq was to 
somehow implicate Seddam Hussein in the 9/11 attacks. He was certainly 
guilty of terrible crimes, all of which the United States had condoned, but had 
no involvement in 9/11. But now his non-existent arsenal of weapons of mass 
destruction had to be destroyed or the next terrorist attack on the U.S. 
homeland would be chemical, biological, or even nuclear. Instead of 
eliminating a terrorist threat from a terrorist state, the Iraq invasion 
successfully created a terrorist threat from a terrorist state. At the time, many 
people had pointed out that the invasion would create a terrorist problem 
where one did not already exist. This quickly proved to be the case, although 
no one foresaw the unprecedented scale that the phenomenon was to 
eventually assume with the rise of the Islamic State.'® 

A similar “holding operation” was mounted in Afghanistan with a 
temporary “surge” stabilizing the situation so that U.S. forces could be 
withdrawn. How successful this will be remains to be seen with fighting still 
continuing. 


Wars to Come 


Already there are those constructing a “stab in the back” myth to explain 
away the U.S. failures in Irag and Afghanistan. In their story, the military 
had gotten on top of the insurgency in Iraq and the Surge was working, but 
the Obama administration threw it all away with a premature withdrawal. 
Similarly in Afghanistan, a counterinsurgency strategy was producing results, 
but was cut short by political expediency with consequences that still remain to 
be seen. The soldiers were “stabbed in the back” by the politicians just like 
they were when they lost the Viemam War. The politicians threw victory 
away.” The reality is somewhat different. What we have seen is a significant 
shift in U.S. strategy, from full-scale invasion and occupation—which proved 
too costly, too unpopular, and positively counter-productive—to going back to 
more traditional methods of intervention. The counterinsurgency turn has 
proven to be remarkably short-lived, an intellectual revolution that crashed and 
burned almost as soon as it took flight. Instead of committing large numbers of 
troops on the ground, the United States is waging war across the world by 
means of special forces and aerial bombardment, whether carried out by 
drones and- conventional aircraft, or by supporting proxy armies in the fight 
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against U.S. enemies. This is more cost-effective and invites less political 
fallout. These are the wars to come.'® 
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I am no worshiper of cloth of any color, but-I love the red flag and what it 
symbolizes to me and other Socialists. I have a red flag hanging in my study 
and if I could I should gladly march past the office of the Times and let all the 
reporters and photographers make the most of the spectacle. 

—Helen Keller, “How I Became a Socialist,” New York Call, 

November 3, 1912; reprinted in Monthly Review, September 2002 
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Baran and eT S Monopoly Capita 
Then and Now 


John Bellamy Foster Interviewed by a 
Feldman | 


BENJAMIN FELDMAN (BF): To what extent do you feel that Baal 
Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital was uniquely situated to appeal 
to the New Left, and why might this have been the case (Vietnam, Cuba, 
rejection of Old-Left/Anti-Communist Liberalism)? 

JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER (JBF): The whole issue of the Old Left 
and the New Left is a ccmplicated one. Monthly Review (MR) was part (on 
this side of the Atlantic) of the same constellation of views as what is now 
known as the First New Left in Britain, from which the term arose. What 
gave rise to the New Left was the Soviet invasion of Hungary. The MR 
editors, Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, condemned that absolutely, 
stating: “An uprising of classic form and proportions took place in Hungary. 
It was drowned in blood by the Soviet army.... After these events, we do not 
see how the feelings of any socialist wand: the Soviet Union can remain 
unchanged. Any claim the Soviet Union had to moral leadership of the world 
socialist movement is now extinguished.” MR was closely aligned with the 
principal figures of the First New Left, such as E.P. Thompson, Raymond 
Williams, and Ralph Mibband in Bnitain and C. Wright Mills in the United 
States—all of whom published in MR and Monthly Review Press in the 
1950s and *60s. The Socialist Register, which grew out of the first New Left 
in Britain, was distributed from the start by Monthly Review in the United 
States. 

Monopoly Capital was the principal Marxian, and indeed radical, political- 
economic work to be published in the 1960s, written by the two most. 
prestigious Marxian economists in the United States and perhaps globally. It 
grew out of the critique of militarism and imperialism and economic waste as 
much as out of economic ensis. It was one of the first major works to focus on 
multinational corporations. Its final chapter emphasized the “irrational system” 
and was influenced by Baran’s early background with the Institute for Social 
Research in Frankfurt. All of this made it extremely influential with the New 


BENJAMIN FELDMAN is a graduate student in history at Georgetown University researching 
Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital as part of a larger project engaging with the politics of 
economic thought in American history. 
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Left in the United States, particularly its more radical, socialist wing. A good 
indication of this is Assar Lindbeck’s 1971 mainstream attack on what he 
called The Political Economy of the New Left, which focused almost entirely 

on Monopoly Capital. (The second edition of Lindbeck’s book contained 4. 
various replies by Marxists including Sweezy, as well as contributions by ` 
various mainstream thinkers.) can . 

BF: Do you recall your immediate impressions upon reading Monopoly 
Capital (or the pieces that would eventually be combined into Monopoly 
Capital)? Did you think of it as a paradigm-shifting text, or did you read it as 
part of a larger movement toward a neo-Marxian critique of the New Deal 
Order? 

JBF: I didn’t read Monopoly Capital in the beginning as a paradigm- 
shifting text, although I had already read Thomas Kuhn’s Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions. Sull, there was no doubt about its importance to 
liberation struggles at the time or that it was a ‘key to understanding ~“ 
contemporary capitalism. I first read it in 1973 when I was engaged in an 
intensive study of economics—including both mainstream neoclassical theory 
and Marx’s writings (as well as books by others like Ernest: Mandel and 
Howard Sherman). I viewed Monopoly Capital as a direct development of 
classical Marxian theory meant to account for twentieth-century conditions. 
This was during the later years of the. Vietnam War and a worsening 
economic climate. Like so many others I had been in the streets’ protesting 
against the war machine. The coup in Chile occurred with U.S. involvement 
in 1973 and fit the same pattern. There was the energy crisis and the 1975 
economic crisis. There was simply no question that Monopoly Capital 
‘represented reality the way we (that is, radicals—mostly students—with ... 
whom I was connected) then saw it. Baran and Sweezy had written their book 
during the so-called “Golden Age” of the Cold War years, but it pointed to 
precisely those conditions of stagnation with the waning of the Vietnam War, 
coupled with continuing U.S. militarism and imperialism around the globe, 
that we were then experiencing around a decade later. Nothing so clearly 
explained the current stage of capitalism, though to understand capitalism. 
fully it was clear one had to go back to Marx and the whole socialist tradition. 

BF: What was (in your recollection) Monopoly Capital’s impact on the 
economics profession in general, and the founding of URPE (the Union for 
Radical Political Economics) in particular? - z 

JBF: The 1975 URPE crisis reader was entitled Radical Perspectives on 
the Economic Crisis of Monopoly Capitalism. The whole prominence of $ 
monopoly capitalism at the time was due to Baran and Sweezy’s book. - 
Monopoly Capital was commonly viewed as the fundamental cnitique of the 
system in the historical period we were living through. It was thus the original 
common ground within URPE. In mainstream economics too there was a 
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broad discussion related to: Baran and Sweezy’s work. eee like Pail 
Samuelson, James Tobin, and Kenneth Arrow would commonly refer tó 
Baran and Sweezy and Monopoly Capital, partly due to the esteem with which 
Baran and Sweezy were viewed, partly due to Sweezy’s: influence within the 
student movement. Monopoly Capital was reviewed by Sherman in The 
American Economic Review and by Robert Heilbroner (Sweezy’s former 
student) in The New York Review of Books. Discussions of it were 
everywhere. 

BF: With what aspects of the book did you disagree, or take issue with? 

JBF: I didn’t disagree with any of it initially, or not in any significant way. ~ 
Many of the finer points of their analysis of course passed me by at first. I did 
think for years that Baran and Sweezy were wrong when they said that 
civilian government spending as a share of GDP had reached its outer limits 
by the late 1930s. But a few years ago Hannah Holleman, Robert 
McChesney, and I checked the data on this over the last eight decades for an 
article we were writing for MR (“The U.S. Impenal Triangle and Military 
Spending,” MR, October 2008, 18) and we discovered Baran and Sweezy 
were right about this as well—and all the way up to the present day. There 
was a seeming confusion in their book about the definition of economic 
surplus to do with the fact that they were gauging it by somewhat different 
yardsticks’ at different points (using what is known as comparative statics). 
Joseph Phillips did a little bit of double counting in his wonderful appendix 
on the surplus. I later did an analysis with Michael Dawson and we 
straightened that out, introducing different techniques, and found that despite 
minor errors, Phillips’s overall numbers were correct and even conservative. 
Harry Magdoff did a review of Monopoly Capital when it came out that said 
it could have developed the analysis of debt and finance more and Sweezy 
himself was later to criticize Monopoly Capital for not doing that properly. 
But Baran and Sweezy did address this in a few pages at the end of “The 
Sales Effort” chapter and they were way ahead of the curve on the. whole 
financialization question, which Magdoff and Sweezy, working together as 
MR editors, were to develop further in the 1970s and 80s. Indeed, | 
remember the extraordinary excitement at the URPE conference in Eugene, 
Oregon in 1975 when their “Banks: Skating on Thin Ice” was published in 
MR. Today, forty years later, their analysis there seems more powerful than 
ever. 

Sweezy also later criticized Monopoly Capital for not referring directly to 
Marxian value theory categories, i.e., relying on “economic surplus” rather 
than “surplus value”—or, more to the point, not making the basis of the 
surplus category in Marx’s surplus value clear enough. He repeatedly stated, in 
response to charges leveled by critics, that neither Baran nor he had ever had 
the slightest intention of abandoning Marx’s value theory. (We now know with 
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the publication of “Some Theoretical Implications” —the missing chapter on 
the value theory basis of their analysis—just how much they were consciously 
building on Marx's value analysis at every point im- their theoretical 


framework.) I never thought for’a moment in my own reading that there was _.. 


the slightest abandonment of the labor theory of value in Monopoly Capital—a 
close inspection of the text showed that to be false at the outset. They were 
simply ‘extending the value analysis to take on new questions related to the 
monopoly stage. . 

In 1976, I went to graduate di in Toronto. This corresponded to the 
beginning of the whole “back to Marx” penod when the falling rate of profit 
theory (which had played only a secondary role, if that, in Marxian censis 
theory from the 1890s to the 1970s)-was being rediscovered in a big way and 
fundamentalist Marxian political economy was developing. I got caught up in 
that. I left Monopoly Capital behind and wrote a long class paper defending 
the falling rate of profit theory. When I finished wnting the last page of the 
paper, I decided that the whole thing was wrong (both empirically and in 
terms of current historical relevance)——but I was compelled to turn the paper 
in anyway since it was for a class. The next year, while studying with histonan 
Gabniel Kolko, I returned to the Monopoly Capital analysis via Josef Steind!’s 
Maturity and Stagnation in American Capitalism. Kolko introduced me to the 
crucial empirical basis of the theory m excess capacity statistics and I carried 
out a detailed study of the various measures in this area, which had the effect 
of convincing me of the concrete basis of the analysis. 

BF: How did your thinking on Baran and Sweezy change during the 
course of the 1970s and ’80s? Why might their influence have declined (if 
indeed it did) during a period of stagnation that might have vindicated some 
of their predictions? 

JBF: I have answered some of that in part above, but a more ences 
picture requires an understanding of the changing historical context. My early 
identification with Baran and Sweezy’s ideas, which was conditioned by the 
movement in the early 1970s, was later affected by two things: First, | 
immersed myself more seriously in graduate school in the late 1970s in 
Marx’s economic theory, and in the then fashionable contributions to 
fundamentalist Marxian thought, associated particularly with the tendency for 
the rate of profit to fall due to rising organic composition. This led me 
eventually (not all at once but as a result of a deep intellectual struggle) to a 
critique of fundamentalist views and a return to Baran and Sweezy’s analysis 
at a deeper level, via studies of Steindl and with him Michat Kalecki. Second, 
I had a negative response to the profit-squeeze theory that had grown up on 
the-left parallel to the demise of Keynesian theory and the rise of bourgeois 
supply-side economics in its place in the Thatcher and Reagan years. I wrote 
a piece called “Marxian Economics and the State” for Science and Society in 
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1982 that explained that the supply-side vs. demand-side division in 
economics occurred also—albeit in a somewhat different way—in Marxian: 
economics. In 1984, I edited a book with the Polish economist and sociologist’ 
Henryk: Szlajfer called The Faltering Economy, which was. organized 
principally as a reply to the supply-side theory emerging on the left (and 
secondarily to fundamentalist Marxian theories that denied the relevance of 
the monopoly stage of capitalism). Szlajfer's contributions in that volume were 
the main inspiration for my 1984 dissertation, later published in expanded 
form as a book, The. Theory of Monopoly Capitalism (1986), which was 
aimed at demonstrating how Baran and Sweezy’s analysis was based in 
Marxian value theory and represented an elaboration of Marxian theory 
applicable to twentieth-century conditions. This, then, was mainly a reply to 
fundamentalist arguments. 

In my view, Baran and Sweezy’s analysis lost influence despite the fact 
that the crisis developed in the terms that they had described, because of the 
powerful growth of supply-side views on the left as well as the right. I 
concluded that the hegemony of economic orthodoxy was such that radical 
thinkers tended to adopt views that paralleled those of the mainstream. [his 
was hardly surprising given the marginal and‘ dependent position of radical 
economists in the academy. Baran and Sweezy’s analysis was seen as related 
to Keynesianism (actually it was based on Kalecki) and when Keynesianism 
went into a sharp decline and supply-side economics (reintroducing Say's 
Law) became prominent in the academy, we got a popular radical version of 
the same thing. Thus the success of workers in obtaining slightly higher real 
wages, together with the supposed slowdown in productivity growth at the 
peak of the 1960s boom (corresponding to the peak of the Vietnam War}, 
were erroneously seen by radical political economists too as constituting the 
“cause” of the crisis, which was then diagnosed as a “profit squeeze” (short 
for wage squeeze on profits). Meanwhile, the whole “back to Marx” 
movement of fundamentalism, which was superior in many ways to the radical : 
profit-squeeze -perspective, resulted in a retreat back into nineteenth-century 
conditions that denied historical development. The whole notion of monopoly 
capitalism as developed by thinkers such as Lenin, Luxemburg, Hilferding, 
Veblen, and Baran and Sweezy was thrown out as not consistent with Marx’s 
Capital, despite the fact that Marx and Engels had placed great emphasis in 
their time on the concentratign and centralization of capital. 

What is creating renewed interest in Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly 
Capital now is two things: (1) the fact that this analysis was extended by 
Magdoff and Sweezy into a theory of stagnation and financialization, 
constituting the main body of research to be found anywhere on 
financialization over nearly half a century; and (2) the fact that historical 
conditions following the Great Financial Crisis have forced mainstream 


theorists, like Larry Summers and Paul Krugman (and a host of others), to 
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recognize that secular stagnation is the underlying problem of the advanced 
economies (although this is understood in terms of the neoclassical-Keynesian 
synthesis and not in radical terms). Moreover, orthodox economists now 
recognize that the stagnation, dates back to the 1970s—precisely what 
Monopoly Capital pointed to and what MR has been insisting for more than 
forty years. 

Finally, there is the growing recognition that the very penetrating critique 
of waste in Monopoly Capital i is related to the whole environmental problem 
and the critique of actually existing “economic growth.” 

BF: What is the continuing relevance of Monopoly Capital? Is it valuable 
as a critique of contemporary U.S. capitalism, or merely as an historical 
document? (This 1s a question that you have addressed in great length in your 
_work, but if anything has changed in your thinking over the past four or five 
years I'd be greatly interested.) 

JBF: Baran and Sweezy called Monopoly Capital an “essay-sketch,” 
though they worked on it for ten years. The book was written in a popular 
style with an attempt to get at a large audience. But it had in fact an 
enormous theoretical depth, proceeded as it was by Sweezy’s The Theory of 
Capitalist Development and Baran’s The Political Economy of Growth, and 
rooted in the theoretical contributions of Marx, Veblen, Lenin, Kalecki, and 
Steindl, among others. Just how deep the analysis was is apparent with the 
publication of the two missing chapters of the book—“Some Theoretical 
Implications” (MR, July-August 2012) and “The Quality of Monopoly 
Capitalist Society: Culture and Communications” (MR, July-August 2013). 
‘The theoretical framework was derived most immediately, with respect to the 
monopoly argument, from. Kalecki and Steindl, but its roots went down much 
more deeply to Marx. Baran, in particular, was convinced that the Kalecki 
and Steindl framework, focusing on gross profit margins (the degree of 
monopoly in Kalecki’s terms) had to be broadened into a conception of 
economic surplus able to grasp the full dimension of economic waste, which 
the Kalecki-Steind] analysis was not able to comprehend beyond idle capacity. 
In order to carry out this wider critique, Baran and Sweezy had to develop an 
argument that went beyond a consideration of the economic order to take into 
account what they called “the economic and social order” as a whole, 
embracing the state (superstructure), imperialism, communications, the sales 
effort, finance, imperialism, etc. 

What they were aiming at was a full theory of the monopoly stage of 
capitalism, but the task was so great and the problems of communication to a 
broad public so formidable (they were writing for a primarily Wester’ liberal 
audience at the time—the early 1960s—which had no real knowledge of 
Marxian theory) that all they were able to do was an essay sketch. Even then, 
they were forced to leave out any direct consideration of the labor process and 
exploitation. Baran’s death in 1964, before the book was completed, meant 
that the most important chapter on the theoretical underpinnings of their 
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analysis—which they had not worked out completely—was (rel uctantly, I 
believe) left out of the book by Sweezy. 

Sull, the power of their analysis lies in the synthesis that they were ables 
present. They provided a theory of stagnation and economic waste (necessary 
for the absorption of surplus), pointing also to the growth of FIRE (finance, 
insurance, and real estate), which led to Magdoff and Sweezy’s later theory of 
financialization. They critically analyzed civilan and military government 
spending in ways that have endunng significance in our time. They laid the 
basis for viewing the entire electoral system as democratic in fort; plutocratic 
in content. They provided the first coherent explanation of multinational 
corporations (outside of Stephen Hymer’s unpublished dissertation—-Hymer 
was later to identity with MR). They provided a nascent political economy of 
environmentalism via their searching critique of waste in the system. [hey 
integrated the most critical element of the Frankfurt School discourse in their 
analysis of “the irrational system.” Most importantly, they extended Marxian 
political economy into a consideration of twentieth-century conditions. When 
a figure like David Harvey speaks today of the economic crisis of our time as a 
problem of “overaccumulation” based on problems of “surplus absorption” he 
is speaking in the language of Baran and Sweezy—and for good reason, since 
their approach captures the main political-economic contradictions of our 
time. 

Monopoly Capital cannot be seen in‘isolation, however. Its wider ince 
was associated with the great works that it inspired and that belonged to the 
same constellation of Marxian theory, filling out the overall analysis. Here 
such works as Harry Magdoff’s Age of Imperialism, Harry Braverman’s 
Labor and Monopoly Capital, Magdoff and Sweezy’s Stagnation and the 
Financial Explosion, Michael Yates’s Naming the System, and Samir Amin’s 
The Law of Worldwide Value, should be mentioned. Istvan Mészaros’s great 
critique of capital and analysis of the conditions of socialist transition m 
Beyond Capital, relied heavily for its political-economic understanding on 
Baran and Sweezy’s (and Magdoff and Sweezy’s) analysis. 

Beginning with the fortieth anniversary of Monopoly Capital, I attempted 
to extend the analysis, building on Magdoff and Sweezy's work from the 
1970s to the "90s, in order to develop a theory of the “monopoly-finance 
capital” phase. This led to the. book The Great Financial Crisis that I wrote 
with Fred Magdoff, released a couple months after the Lehman Brothers 
collapse. Robert W. McChesney and I drove home ‘the fact that the 
underlying problem is one of stagnation, in our book, The Endless Crisis, 
published several’ years later. In that book we also provided a theoretical 
analysis of global labor exploitation (the “global labor arbitrage” ) rooted i in 
the monopoly-capital framework. 

Monopoly Capital’s importance thus lies in- its ar bua to a mA 
constellation of Marxian thought, tied to the radical struggles of our day. 


. AY: 
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From Incarceration to Decarceration 
The Need to Abolish Prisons 


Aviva Stahl 


Maya Schenwar, Locked Down, Locked Out (San Francisco: Barrett- 
Koehler Publishers, 2014), 228 pages, $18.95, softcover. 


Prison justice issues are garnering more public exposure today than ever 
before. In June 2012, the United States Senate held its first hearing on 
solitary confinement, the second in February 2014. This past fall, the New . 
York Times ran a series of prominent exposés on conditions on Rikers Island 
that resulted in substantive shifts in staffing and conditions. Even the immense 
success of the TV show Orange Is the New Black suggests that what happens 
to people locked up is no longer a fringe issue, but part of our public 
consciousness. 

- Yet there are so many contradictions bound up in the way we talk about 
prisons. Solitary confinement is torture for children, but not for terrorists; ze 
death penalty is unjust, but locking people up for life is not; “inmates” 

terrifying beings, except the ones who look or speak like us. Therefore, for Men 
progressives, the question is not whether prisons “work”—but how to make them 
more humane for those who “deserve” time on the inside. 

For a prison journalist like me, who is constantly navigating ‘the space 
between these contradictions, Maya Schenwar’s Locked Down, Locked Out is 
a refreshing and desperately needed analysis into the problems at the root of 
our prison-industrial complex. In’ providing a moving macroanalysis of why 
prisons do not work, and what alternatives might provide healing for everyone, 
her book constitutés a compelling retort to today’s constant refrain of “reform, 
reform, reform.” The text is meticulously researched but also deeply personal: 
Schenwar begins by describing the moment she learned her sister had been 
incarcerated (again), the first of her family’s experiences woven throughout the 
book. 

For Schenwar, reform is anything but the answer. In the introduction she tells 

“Incarceration serves as the default answer to many of the worst social 
a plaguing this county——not because it solves them, but because it buries 


AVIVA STAHL is a Brooklyn-based independent journalist who focuses on prison issues. She 
primarily writes about solitary confinement and the communities that experience the greatest 
marginalization on the inside, including LGBT people and Muslims. 
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them” (3). The first half of the book is dedicated to ail why that is, 
showing how prisons shatter poor neighborhoods and communities of color by 
isolating and disconnecting frends; parents, children, and. partners from their 
loved ones on either side of the bars. A central facet of this story is how people orf 
the inside are impacted by incarceration. “Loneliness gnaws at the essence of who 
we are. The hunger for connection with the outside world is what, in the end, 
turns us callous, ‘creating delusions that we are better. off lonely,” writes a Pelican 
Bay prisoner (9). 

Schenwar brings us, in tow, on a family visit to see her sister in prison — mi 
asks what it means to her sister to feel abandoned when the visit finishes, or what 
it means for her to feel that she has “abandoned” her sister when she leaves her 
behind. In another chapter, Schenwar. describes another form of isolation 
experienced by folks on the inside: how prisoners are cut off from all forms of 
communication, except for very occasional phone calls and letters Gf they have 
even been lucky enough to maintain relationships on the outside). One of my 
dearest friends in prison, a woman named Geni, is nearing the end of her sentence 
after many, many years being locked up. In a recent letter she described her 
anxiety at the prospect of release. “I’ve never touched a cell phone or ‘tablet’ or 
even ‘seen’ the Internet,” she told me. How could anyone learn to survive in that 
parallel reality, and then thrive when they are thrust back into the free world? © 

In her chapter on guard abuse, Schenwar provides a particularly 
compelling analysis of why prisons are inherently flawed institutions. I am in 
touch with many trans women locked up in New York, and have lost count of 
the number of times I have opened a letter to find a detailed account of a 
physical or sexual assault committed by a Corrections Officer. One woman 
told me how a male guard had moved her from one solitary confinement cell to 
another, all the way at the end of the hall, so that movement in and out of the 
vicinity would not be visible. The same guard returned another night to rape 
her, and then another night, and then another; with literally no way to contact 
anyone else but other guards, she was powerless to stop him. “Although the 
US Supreme Court held in 1993 that an inmate ‘has a constitutional nght to 
be secure in her bodily integrity and free from attack by prisons guards,” 
Schenwar writes, “the very structure of prisons — in which guards are explicitly 
handed the mission of controlling prisoners’ bodies — belies that ideal” (65). 

If prisons are unredeemable institutions, what is our alternative? Schenwar 
gives us an answer, but not a simple one. “Decarceration...is a movement 
toward un-canceling people — not just by fighting for their release, but by 
recognizing and supporting their humanity” (119). 

One example Schenwar cites of how we can bring decarceration into our 
daily lives is through prison penpal projects. “I think about how the one-on- 
one relationship, in which the prisoner emerges as a person (with thoughts, a 
personality, a history, hopes, dreams, nightmares),” she writes, “Might serve 
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as a model for the beginnings of a person-based, connection-based justice 
system” (100). Uhis chapter was another that spoke to me on a deeply 


personal level. It is the handwriting in the letters I receive that reminds me’ 


why responding matters, and why writing on these issues 1s so important; the 
handwriting is visual proof that someone real wrote this letter, even if the 
reality they are describing seems terrifying and utterly surreal. 

Other important tasks in the process of decarceration are figuring out how 
to handle human conflict outside of police and prisons, and identifying 
different ways to hold accountable people who have caused harm. Schenwar 
provides a host of examples of already-existing projects committed to healing 
individuals and communities ‘through connection, instead of isolation. Take 
accountability projects like Philly Stands Up! or Support New York, which 
work with perpetrators of sexual assault and domestic violence to enable them 
to recognize the harm their behavior caused and support them to change. As 
Schenwar and her interviewees stress, these processes are not easy: they take 
time and trust and work, on the part of the perpetrator, the survivor, and the 
community. And they require us to resist the urge to call the cops even when 
our families have experienced the most grievous forms of harm — to “hear” 
and challenge that part of ourselves that might even take pleasure in mowing 
that someone else has been isolated, disconnected, “canceled.” 

One of the prisoners I write to was incarcerated for sex offenses — she was 
convicted (and is guilty, by her own account) of raping two women. In her last 
letter to me, she expressed her gratitude that I would be willing to write about 
the injustices she experienced on the inside, despite the nature of her crime. 
As Schenwar.so eloquently states, being truly committed to a new vision of 
justice means “knowing that accountability isn’t only an obligation thrust upon 
people when they’ve done harm” (186). It is only through letter-writing— 
through connection—that I was able to learn why this woman believes she was 
driven to hurt others in the way she did, and how it relates to her own history 
of oppression. Perhaps my support can enable her to heal. 

Locked Down, Locked Out is a brave text that centers the voices of 
incarcerated people and the experiences of criminalized communities. Maya 
Schenwar compellingly argues that imagining a different future — one where 
we do not merely have more “humane” prisons—requires us to recognize and 
resist our individual and societal attachment to carceral logics. Her book is a 
must-read for anyone who wonders if.today’s prison reform logic will bring 
justice and healing to all of.our communities. 

<a’ 
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Cotton 
The Fabric of Death 


J}. Lichtenstein 


Sven Beckert, Empire of Cotton: A Global History (New York: Knopf, 
2014), 640 pages, $35, hardback. 


I could not wait to read Empire of Cotton. For four years following the 
2008 mortgage crisis, | worked as a cotton merchant for one of the “big four” 
trading firms—ADM, Bunge, Cargill, and Louis Dreyfus. These shadowy 
giants, two of them privately held, maintain oligopoly control of agricultural 
commodity markets. From desks in Memphis, my colleagues and I purchased 
mountains of cotton in Asia, Africa, and the Americas, warehoused it, 
speculated on it, and sold it back to mills on those same continents. Our 
wood-paneled office was hung with quaint paintings of cotton fields and sepia 
photographs of the Old South. We sat at the pinnacle of a web of political 
and economic forces that funneled cotton into facilities we owned and cash 
into our accounts, but nowhere in the office was there a visible sign of the 
violence that made it all possible. 

Too often liberal histories focus on a single period, territory, or class 
perspective, and end up obscuring the truth, severing the threads that tie a 
moment to its historical roots. Sven Beckert’s Empire of Cotton is different. 
Although a liberal historian, Beckert refuses to limit his scope in the 
traditional way. Instead, he follows the movement of cotton across time, space, 
and class, bringing forward the threads that bind the objects of an otherwise 
distorted past. Empire of Cotton is a history of the evolving relationships ~ 
between city and countryside, toiler and owner, colonizer and colonized—all 
through the prism of cotton. 

With this approach, Beckert joins the ranks of prominent scholars, such as 
Giovanni Arrighi, writing “global history.” He brings to a broad audience the 
iconoclastic lessons that have usually been the purview of marginalized 
academics, typically Marxist and oppressed nationality scholars. Empire of 
Cotton is a New York. Times bestseller, book of the month ori Amazon, and 
winner of the Bancroft prize. For a text that argues “Slavery, colonialism, and 
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forced labor, among other forms of violence, were not aberrations in the 
history of capitalism, but were at its very core,” this is nothing to scoff at 


(441). It is a book that reaches beyond the audience of scholars and history | 


buffs, and will no doubt make its way even into the hands of some of my 
former cotton-trading colleagues. 


Beckert compiles a mountain of diligent research, alternating between- 


macrolevel data and microcosmic anecdotes. Disappointingly, though, he 
follows some of his “global history” peers into Eurocentrism, neglecting 
reference to M.N. Roy, W.E.B. Du Bois, Enc Williams, and the other 
critical scholars who paved his way. Beyond these concerning omissions, the 
book’s citations make an impressive list, especially of primary sources, which 
include southern planters and textile workers, Tuskegee agronomists, colonial 
bureaucrats, merchants, peasants, industrialists, and enslaved people. It is an 
excellent resource for anyone who wants to analyze and understand the rise of 
capitalism, and draw conclusions beyond the modest claims articulated by the 
author. 

After the TA of gold and silver from the Americas slowed, cotton 
became to early capitalism what oil has been to contemporary imperialism, only 
on a grander scale. It was the single most important commodity for the engine of 
global capitalism and the key focus of global geopolitical strategy of capitalist 
states. Breaks and changes in the global nexus of trade and manufacturing that 
led the world from tmbutary—or feudal—modes of production before 1500 to 
an integrated capitalist one m 1900 were essentially transformations in the 
global cotton industry. A laser focus on cotton illuminates the relationships that 
make up the inner truth of early capitalism. Beckert helpfully coins the system of 
these relations with the term “war capitalism.” It may not replace earlier 
formulations of the violent foundational epoch of modernity, but it is a very 
helpful notion. 

War capitalism is-not mercantilism, nor primitive accumulation, in the 
sense Marx meant it, which is the period of capitalism’s gestation. Neither is 
it primitive accumulation, in the sense that Rosa Luxemburg and Samir 
Amin have meant it, a process that is continuous throughout capitalism. 
War capitalism is both the first period of capitalism itself and the first 
method by which it dominates and dispossesses the periphery. It'is the 
general principal that brings together the essence of an otherwise 
heterogeneous list of particulars: enclosure, genocide, colonialism, armed 
trade, slavery, protectionism, colonialism, and uneven industrialization. 


Making War Capitalism 


Until the sixteenth century, Europe was ee to import fine cotton 
textiles, while West Africa, ‘China, and India produced: them. Motivated by 


its economic dependence on other tributary societies, developing European 
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nations stumbled upon a strategy to gain the upper hand: murder. 
Distinguished mostly by their desperation and will, European gunboat 
merchants muscled into Asian trade routes, colonized the Americas, and 
established slave-fueled plantations. By the''seventeenth century, a trade 
network had been stitched together in which Indian textiles bought African 
slaves who worked on New World plantations growing agricultural products 
‘for Europeans. This first truly global matrix of exchange is for Becker the 
birth of capitalism, and its development “didn’t rest primarily on offering 
superior goods at competitive prices, but on the military subjugation of 
competitors and a coercive’ European mercantile presence in many regions of 
the world” (37). . 

I was struck by three aspects of this new process, which are repeated as 
themes throughout the book: (1) States united with private interests 
(plantation owners and armed merchants) to a degree historically new and 
characteristic of capitalism thereafter; (2) Far-reaching corners of the globe 
were united at gunpoint into a single matrix of trade for the first time, with 
Western Europe at its center, soon joined by the United States and, much 
later, Japan; (3) A new level of systematic violence was initiated, aimed at 
destroying traditional subsistence and forcing commodity production. 


Slavery at the Center 


Even after establishing its armed trade empire, Europe was unable to 
subjugate, or even compete with, traditional textile manufacturing in India. 
Hungry for the last, and most lucrative, link in the cotton chain, Europe and 
the United States did through slavery and mechanization what could not be 
done with gunboats. With available labor and waterpower, stolen technology, 
and pillaged troves of capital, industrial commodity manufacturing was born, 
with slavery as its midwife. By.1850, Europe and New England dominated 
global textile trade, and between 75 and 95 percent of cotton in British, 
French, Russian, and New England textile mills came from the slave 
plantations of the U.S. South (243). 

Slavery played a double leading role: First, unlike peasant agriculture, 
plantations could rapidly respond to movements in Liverpool cotton prices 
and Atlantic credit markets. With access to cheap land and labor, the 
plantation economy: was uniquely able to supply the exponential growth in 
industrial cotton demand. Second, slavery provided the model for labor 
discipline, which became a cornerstone for industrialization. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, the main way to increase plantation productivity was to 
torture slaves into working harder and faster. Systematic whipping and 
beating became the cornerstone of this first modern “speed up,” a dynamic 
closely analyzed by Edward Baptist. Perhaps more important, the first labor 
accounting methods were also developed for the plantation. Standardizing the 
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output per slave “hand,” calculating slave depreciation, and setting picking 
requirements based on previous years’ harvest are some examples, set out by 
historian Caitlin Rosenthal. As Beckert says, “The all encompassing control 
of workers—a core characteristic of capitalism—experienced its first great 
successes on the cotton plantation of the American south” (115). 


After War, the Unfolding of State-driven Industrial Capitalism 


Up until 1861 the relationship between mill and cotton, between industry 
and countryside, was one of slavery. With the onset and outcome of the Civil 
War, this relationship ended. Strong industrial states, strengthened by the 
dividends of manufacturing, stepped in to fill the gap. | 

In the post-war South the struggle between freed people and plantation 
owners resulted in a planter-dominated system of sharecropping, land renting, 
and, increasingly over tme, agricultural wage labor. Growers worked 
autonomously but usually fell into a debt spiral that forced them to produce 
commodities rather than practice subsistence farming. Many former slaves 
returned to the fields of their previous owners under debt peonage. At its core, 
this new economy was built on state-promulgated property and contract laws 
catering to the planter class and textile capitalists. A. strong relationship 
between state and citizen was characteristic of new industrial states. 

Yet again the U.S. South blazed the trail for global capitalism. Cotton 
capitalists the world over pushed their governments to intervene in colonies 
and rural peripheries they influenced, to “revolutionize the countryside by 
spreading capitalist social relations, including credit, private ownership in 
land, and contract law” (279). Soon, the. vast peasant hinterlands that had 
previously-eluded European cotton mills and merchants were brought into the 
global market. 

By the middle-late nineteenth century, states saw industry as ikeir primary 
asset and moved trade, domestic government, and colonial policy in ways to 
facilitate industrial growth, beginning with cotton. Under the boot heel of 
colonialism, new corners of the world—Central Asia, Anatolia, East and 
West Africa, and parts of South America—were finally forced into the matrix 
of cotton trade, with the violence of rationalized state policy and the “free 
market.” In India, for instance, British-appointed tax collectors used torture to 
extract payment. After a wave of switching from grain to cotton, which was 
uniquely convertible to cash for taxes and debts, famine in India killed 6 to 10 
million people in the late 1870s, and another 19 million people in the 1890s. 


‘Additional Conclusions 


I can aver that Beckert’s three themes can as aptly apply to the modern 
cotton market as to pre-industrial mercantile trade and the ascendance of 


-industrial capitalism: (1) When the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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redeveloped its cotton subsidy program in the early 2000s, it sought guidance 
from commodity gmnts, including the one for which I worked, to write its 
program; (2) Today, the only cotton futures exchange that is sufficiently deep 
to handle the bulk- of global trade is: located in the United: States and 
denominated in U.S.: dollars, which essentially means that international 
cotton traders must do business with U.S. firms; (3) Peasants and traditional 
growers in the global south are being pushed off their land or forced by IMF- 
backed restructuring to grow cash crops like cotton, at an accelerating rate. 

Beckert’s history of early capitalism gives strong support to the theories of 
‘Amin that invert tae traditional Marxist narrative of social development. 
While traditional economic theory, both Marxist and liberal, attribute the 
onset of industrial development to Europe because of its dynamism, as 
Beckert shows, Indie, West Africa, and China were all more advanced. The 
first model of a modern textile mill appeared in China in 1313. 
Industrialization took off in Europe precisely because it was the most 
backward and the least functional of its contemporaries. Beckert’s history 
shows how European merchants could grab labor and state backing—two 
must-haves for industztalization—precisely because Europe was weak. In Asia 
and Africa these were harder to come by because peasants, artisans, and elites 
had more resilient relationships to the land, their institutions, and one 
another. 

Showing how capitalism rose T from a forced integration of glcbal 
trade around Europe: gives the lie to those theories that msist nations must 
progress through sequential stages of capitalist development, in either their 
liberal or Marxist costume. Western Europe never was a colony. Despite 
strenuous efforts, Britain never successfully structured New England’s 
economy for the colonizers’ industrial needs. The North Atlantic countnes 
leapt directly into global market dominance by military means, and only 
thereafter, with the myriad wages of war capitalism, gave birth to industry. 
This is significant because the politics of “development” continue to be 
imposed on the global South, as with today’s battleground trade agreement, 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership, which would further pry open Asian markets 
to western capital. 

The importance of sigan for the formation of capitalism is difficult to 
overstate. The mindbcggling amount of uncompensated labor contained in 
plantation cotton was che first great source of value for the rising capitalist 
class. Gathered in industrial upstarts like Manchester and Lowell, it became 
the foundation for al industrial capital accumulation thereafter. The 
descendants of slaves, and dispossessed First Nation Americans, have 
perhaps more claim tkan anyone else to the wealth born from industrial 
capitalism. This moves the question of reparations to center stage, not just as 
a domestic concern in the United States, but also as a transitional demand in 
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an international struggle for socialism. Here in Memphis, a democratic 
peoples’ government would certainly begin on the right foot by expropniating 
the real estate and capital goods, which were bought and built with money 
from “cotton row,” the string of cotton trading houses along Front Street. ` 

By the time I joined the cotton industry, the old cotton: houses had moved 
from Front Street out to the white-flight suburbs. Although now consolidated 
into the “big four,” the shadowy world of cotton oligopoly still exists. The cotton 
trade is still directed from atop a 500-year-old web of social forces..In the midst 
of broad economic ruin, in February 2009, management flew us on a luxury trip 
to the Cayman Islands to celebrate a flush year. Drinking rum next to a roasting 
pig, our conversation moved seamlessly from the perfect weather at the resort. to 
state agricultural policy in China. It never occurred to us that we glutted our 
cotton-trade funded treats on the very ground where first the global cotton trade 
itself had been violently born. Perhaps if I had had Empire of Cotton with me for 
beach reading, it would have looked different. Beckert’s readable prose.makes a 
rich historical tapestry that organically, though without naming the concepts 
themselves, details the political economy and relations. of production, of cotton, 
and with it, all of early capitalism. It is a powerful invocation against forgetting, 
for Marxists, liberals, and cotton merchants alike. 


—’ 


“We both reached adulthood during the 1930s, and it was ro that we received 
our initiation into the realities of capitalist economics and politics. For us economic 
stagnation in its most agonizing and pervasive form, including’ far-reaching 
ramifications in every aspect of social life, was an overwhelming personal experience. 
We know what it is and what it can mean; we do not need elaborate definitions or 
explanations. But we have gradually learned, not altogether to our surprise of course, 
that younger people who grew up in the 1940s or later not only do not share but also 
do not understand these perceptions. The economic environment of the war and 
postwar periods that played such an important part in shaping their experiences was 
very different. For them stagnation tends to be a rather vague term, equivalent to a 
longer-than-usual recession, but with no implication of possible grave political and 
international repercussions. Under these circumstances they find it hard to relate to 
what they are likely to regard as our obsession with the problem of stagnation. They 
are not quite what we are talking about or what all the fuss is over. 

There is a temptation to say: just wait and see, you’ Il find out soon enough. 
Indeed, this may be the only really satisfactory answer. Unless backed up by actual 
experience, explanations often mean very little---.But it would be a cop out to leave it 
at that:*:We owe it to our readers. at least to try to make it clearer what we mean by 
stagnation and why we think it is so important. 

—Hany Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy, Stagnation and the o 
i Explosion (Monthly Review Press, 1987), 11-1 
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“A Torture Machine” 
The Violent Story of Slavery and the Besinning of 
American Capitalism 


T.W. Walker 


Fiva Es Banas Medial Her Never Den Told Siven aad ves 
Making of Americcn Capitalism (New York: Basic Books, 2014), 528 
pages, $35, hardcover. 


For an estimated handreds of thousands of people, including some 60,000 
workers who had served notice to their bosses, April 15, 2015, was strike 
day—reportedly the largest mobilization of low-wage workers since May Day 
of 1886, when a half million workers and their families (10 percent of the 
population at the time) struck for the eight-hour work day. Hundreds of us 
from here in Tennessee joined fast food workers, adjuncts, and home and 
child-care workers in the morning for stnke actions, and many of us boarded 
buses to St. Louis and Ferguson, Missoun, for a Black Lives Matter protest 
that brought together strikers and supporters from all across the region. It was 
an’ intense and exact showcase of the irrevocable knot of violent and 
permanent racism in this country, and its broadening (and racialized) wealth 
and income gap and the deepening, permanent poverty of working-class life. 

The Ferguson even: brought together these issues in a seamless way. I do 
not know who tactically decided to bring those struggles together for this day, 
but everyone I talked wth understood how they were connected. I heard a lot 
of the fast food workers who had gone on strike, and who were mostly African 
American, plainly talk about the brutality, violence, and discipline they 
_ routinely faced at school from teachers and school officers, on the job from 
bosses, on the streets from police—everywhere. State violence 1 Is as basic and 
pervasive to black workiag-class life as poverty. 


Because’ written history is’ always a weapon a the dominant ie 
_ revolutionaries need credible history that explains this reality, and helps orient 
us in changing it. How did we get here? Who played what role? What are the 
forces that can make change, and why? 


T.W. WALKER is a Southern activist, mostly as a rank-and- ble public-sector clerical worka 
helping organize a non-majori-y union. 
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There is no legitimate history of this nation’s past and present that can deny 
the twin realities of extreme economic exploitation of people of color, especially 
"African Americans, and the incredible violence perpetrated against them. 
Edward Baptsts The Half Has Never Been Told draws.these two realities 
together in his contribution to the new set of histories of U.S. capitalism, slavery, 
and cotton, which include Sven Beckert’s Empire of Cotton and Walter 
Johnson’s River of Dark Dreams. The heretofore largely Marxist genre of 
accounts, which laid bare the genesis of U.S. racialized capitalism, including the 
eminent and fundamental work of Herbert Gutman and Lerone Bennet, Jr., is 
substantially expanded by these non-explicitly Marxist additions, not least of all 
because they corroborate and enrich our dire cnitique of this ruthless system, 
rather than serve as its liberal apologia. 

Baptst has cleverly organized his book around a series ‘a earl 
metaphors built from an image borrowed from Ralph Ellison of U.S. history as a 
“drama...enacted on the body of a Negro giant, trussed like Gulliver.” His 
chapters are each parts of that body—‘Heads,” “Hands,” “Backs,” etc.—rather 
than topics or specific chronological periods. The book tells the story of where the 
wealth that enabled capitalism came from. Baptist writes, “the key to all the 
commodities sold at Maspero’s,” a slave market in New Orleans, “was flesh.” 
Labor, as it were, creates all value. 

At its heart, Baptist’s book is a carefully constructed argument that slavery 
was not capitalism’s outdated if hornfic prequel, but its undeniable beginning, 
with terror and violence at its core. In this way, it is a kind of labor history, and 
one that takes the words of the laborers as its main guide. He certainly does 
not ignore the record of whom he describes as “the most powerful”—-slave 
traders, politicians, bankers—but the voices of the least powerful, the slaves, 
are Baptist’s most substantial source. 

For example, it is from the testimony of slaves, including Baptist s central 
protagonist, Charles Bell, that we comprehend “driving,” “pushing,” and 
other innovations in labor practices that increased productivity and efficiency. 
These are the systems that between 1800 and 1860 actually accelerated 
cotton picking, increasing it by some 400 percent, and which made slavery 
more efficient than free labor. This is some of the main evidence for Baptist’s 
important task of disproving the traditional assertion that slavery was an 
inefficient and parochial system ended by a dynamic and modernizing 
industrial capitalism, and establishing instead that they share the same story. 
It was not the industrial technology of the cotton gin that enabled the boom in 
cotton; instead, it was the rapidly accelerating picking rate of labor. | 

Baptist’s methodological elevation of slaves’ experiences is not just to add 
an emotionally charged human angle to his admittedly prosaic book, but is 
rather among the key ways he discovers and demonstrates the dynamic, 
adaptive nature of slavery—one of his most critical and substantial insights. 
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That is to ‘say, the book fundamentally benefits from knowing that it is 
invaluable that we learn what we are up against and what needs to change by 
listening to the ones who this system most dispossesses; they are more likely to 

~ understand just what that system is because they have been where they can see 
it most clearly, whether it was then, or now. 

It is in exactly this way that the book comes to do a series of reframes as it 
works to understand reality from the history of the slaves rather than those 
who owned them, exploited them, and protected the slave system. In Baptist’s 
work, “plantations” become * ‘labor camps,’ “anes ‘violence”—one of his main 
themes—becomes “torture.” 

Violence is too conceptual and not intimate enough for Baptist, who is 
relying on the people who were subjected to it as his informants. They did not 
“experience violence,” but were tortured. They survived to tell the stories, and 
Baptist is listening to them. He tells them to us again and again, like in the 
recurring accounts of slaves who dreaded and feared going into the Deep 
South, or the account by the slave Henry Clay of a “torture machine.” Baptist 
doubts that such a machine really existed, but validates its implicit truth that 
while violence was incomprehensively sadistic, it was not at all random; it was 
a basic and fundamental part of the system, the machine. This “machine,” he 
writes, was ‘crucial...to the industrial revolution, and thus to the birth of the 
modern world.” Clay, a slave from the Carolinas, said it turned people “into 
blistered, bloody jelly.” [t was capitalism’s start. 

Baptist’s claim that violence, torture, helped facilitate capitalism’s 
development, and that he locates one of violence’s most operative sites in the 
labor process itself are corroborations of most Marxists’ understanding of 

~ history. “We don’t usually see torture as a factor of production,” he writes; 
not to be glib, but I think the “we” he is referring to are not socialists, who 
have a decidedly negative view of the way capitalism extracts value through 
production. But what Baptist misses or omits is the way that torture also 
functioned as part of the mechanics of establishing and maintaining a system 
of racial difference, hierarchy, and control—the defining and essential feature 
of U.S. capitalism. 

I doubt Baptist would disagree with that; his whole book’s claim is that the 
violent enslavement of African Americans created and initiated U.S. capitalism 
and wealth. But, critically, the voices of black people from slavery until right 
now demonstrate that state violence and torture are not just germane to the class 
struggle, and the struggle against racism and white supremacy. It is a 

t disappointment that Baptist does not peany foreground this dynamic. 


This is nothing new to African y P who are far removed in time from 
those days. Shermale, a McDonald’s worker from Ferguson, Missoun, who 
came to Tennessee to build support for the Apnl 15 strikes, said she thought 
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police violence was meant “to keep us in our place.” She worked so close to 
where Mike Brown was shot, she heard the sirens while she was on the clock. 
Shermale has been going out on strike in the Fight for Fifteen (fight for the $15 
minimum wage); she has also been part of the Black Lives Matter protests, 
including and starting on West Florissant, where it all began. One of the reasons 
it is so important to appreciate that reality is because it is how we know—those of 
us who have not lived it—that capitalism and white supremacy do not and 
cannot come apart, not anywhere, and especially not in the United States. 

If the point is not just to understand the world but to change it, histories 
which contend with and explain current political questions are those that 
understand the partisanship of history, and have chosen a side. Baptist’s 
history does not identify itself as a weapon for those of us who want to abolish 
white supremacy and class society, but that is exactly what it is, because the 
story it tells emerges as an indictment of this system’s beginnings and thus its 
present. We have a system based on the torture of people of color, particularly 
and especially black people, and that has continued from slavery all the way to 
the present—encompassing the so-called “Redemption,” including lynchings 
and Jim Crow, all the way up to the systems of mass incarceration and police 
violence that have been well documented——which has kept them, as Shermale 
and every other fast food worker I have talked to have understood, in their 
place, at the bottom of the economic ladder. . 

Even if the relationship between state violence and the exploitation of 
black people is less immediate today than under slavery and Jim Crow, it is 
still the true stuff of U.S. capitalism, and its historical persistence (witness 
police killings of blacks and the New Jim Crow of the prison system) is proof 
enough that it will take a revolution to end 
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w . 
Means of satisfying human wants are limited by natural resources, 
machinery, labor power. With a given level of productive efficiency, the less 






the leisure enjoyed by workers. True economy results not from producing 
as much as possible but from producing as little as necessary 
—Scott Nearing, World Events, “Monthly Review, November 1965 
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To understand why the Middle East is now in shambles, with the United 
States currently involved simultaneously in wars against both the Assad 
government in Syria and the Islamic State in Iraq, generating the greatest 
refugee crisis in Europe since the Second World War, it is necessary to go 
back almost a quarter-century to the 1991 Persian Gulf War. The Gulf War, 
unleashed by the United States in response to Irag’s invasion of Kuwait, was 
made possible by the growing disorder in the USSR followed by its demise 
later that same year. The USSR’s disappearance from the world stage 
allowed the United States to shift to a naked impenialist stance—though 


justified in the manner of the colonial empires of old as “anti-terrorism” and 


“humanitarian intervention’—not only in the Middle East, but also along the 
entire great arc that had constituted the perimeter of the former Soviet Union. 
(This formed the thesis of MR editor John Bellamy Foster’s Naked 
Imperialism in 2006.) 

The new U.S. grand imperial strategy was most forcefully articulated by 
then-Undersecretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, who, in May 1991, told 
General Wesley Clark: “We learned that we can intervene militarily in the 
[Middle East] region with impunity and the Soviets won’t do a thing to stop 
us.... [Wle’ve got about five to ten years to take out these old Soviet 
‘surrogate’ regimes—lraq, Syria, and the rest—before the next superpower ' 
comes along to challenge us in the region.” (General Wesley K. Clark, Don’t 
Wait for the Next War [New York: Public Affairs, 2014], 37-40). A 
decade later the United States invaded Iraq, together with Afghanistan— 
utilizing the 2001 attack on the World Trade Center as its justification. In 
2011 the United States (and NATO as a whole) took advantage of the 
Arab Spring protests to attack Libya, destroying the regime there under 
Qaddafh, while fostering a civil war in Syria with the goal of toppling the 
Assad government. Continuous drone warfare has been directed from the 
White House under Obama, with thousands of targeted killings 
(assassinations plus “collateral damage”) throughout the region. On top of all 
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this, the United States has long adopted a policy of promoting militant 

“political Islam” as a way of thwarting nationalist and radical movements and 
governments in the-region. (See-Samir Amin, “Political Islam in the Service 
of Imperialism,” Monthly Review, December 2007.) 

The new threat of the Istamic. ‘State arose in the midst’ of the genera! 
desolation resulting from U.S. “regime change” in the region. Although the 
United States was unable to create stable imperial client states, it did succeed 
in its primary objective of gaining greater ascendancy over the region and its 
“strategic resources” (a term used as‘a code for oil in all discussions of the 
region). However, the growing-chaos that this produced now threatens even 
these hard-won imperial spoils. This is so much the case that Richard Haass, 
president of the Council on -Foreign Relations, and a major figure in 
articulating what he called the. “Imperial America” strategy in the opening 
years of this century, has labeled the breakdown in the Middle East “The 
New Thirty Years’ War”—referring back to the period of internecine conflict 
in Europe in the seventeenth century. Such are the fruits of the period of 
naked: imperialism. (See Richard Haass, “The New Thirty Years’ War,” 
Foreign Affairs, November—December, 2014). 

a 


The Review of the Month in this issue of Monthly Review is from a 
keynote address that John Bellamy Foster delivered in September at the 
Manifesta gathering in Ostend, Belgium where a central theme was the 
climate talks to take place in Pans in Decetiber: Another keynote speaker at 
Manifesta was Vandana Shiva, who spoke on the relation of agriculture to 
climate change. Manifesta in Belgium is organized each year by the Belgian 
Workers’ Party, an anti-impenalist Marxian political party which arose out of ` 
the student movement of the 1960s. It has obtained considerable electoral 
success in Belgium as a whole, both Flemish and Walloon, and has had two 
deputies elected at the federal level, and six at the regional levels. Its dynamic 
youth movement is active in all the universities in the country. It places a heavy 
emphasis on ecological issues and has adopted the slogan “Red is the New 
Green.” 

xo’ 

We are very pleased to announce a new Spanish-language edition of 
Monthly Review published in Spam, consisting of translations of select 
articles from MR. This journal has been explicitly organized as “the third 
period” of the earlier Spanish versions of Monthly Review, with links to the 
earlier editions. [he first issue, now out, is devoted to [he Metamorphosis of 
Work. The website for the new journal is http://monthlyreview.es (a link has 
been established from the MR webpage). In addition, a twitter account 
@MonthlyRevCaste has been created, together with a Facebook page: 
http://facebook.com/monthlyreviewcastellano. Those wishing for “more 
information ` may contact Sandra Ezquerra Samper at 
sandra.ezquerra@uvic.cat. 
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In August 2015 the International Institute of Social History (ISH), 

which since 1938 has housed the original Marx- Engels archives, aneoineed 

at the entire set of Marx-Engels papers, many of which have not yet been 
published, are now available in digitalized form and can be browsed and 
downloaded as pdf files. In order to access these documents go to the ISH 
website (at https I a org/en/news/marx-engels-papers-completely- 
available-online) and follow the links indicated there. Although this provides 
universal access to the Marx-Engels papers, reading them is dcul since as 
the ISH states, “Marx’s handwriting in particular is virtually illegible,” and 
requires much patience and even training to decipher. Nevertheless, many will 
find it thrilling to be able to view these documents. Moreover, it is possible to 
see clearly what works Marx and Engels were reading, and to ascertain the 
overall scope of their intellectual project. 

The story of how Marx and Engels’s papers (and particularly Capital) 
ended up at the IISH is a dramatic tale, which Karl Kautsky compared to the 
Nibelungenlied as rendered in Wagner’s Ring Cycle. By 1901 the papers, 
which Engels had left with a handful of family members and friends, had all 
been acquired with difficulty by the German Social Democratic Party. With 
Hitler’s nse to power the manuscripts were threatened. [hey were hidden in 
wallpaper and then smuggled out of Germany at great risk and transported in 
backpacks and in folding boats to Copenhagen. The German Social 
Democratic Party in refuge in Paris felt pean Pe to offer the manuscripts for 
sale, and the most likely purchaser was the Marxism-Leninism Institute in 
Moscow, but at the last moment ih the negotiations the Russian delegation 
headed by Nikolai Bukharin was called back to Moscow, where Bukharin 
was to be imprisoned and executed by Stalin. The collection was subsequently 
bought by the IISH, and was kept in England during the war. The original 
manuscript of volume | of Capital however had remained with the publisher 
Meissner in Hamburg, and was destroyed by the British Royal Air Force in 
July 1943 in the heavy bombing of Hamburg (operation Gomorrah), which 
created a firestorm that engulfed the city, with deaths of over 40,000 people. 
Meissner’ s office and all the documents were destroyed. For a full account see 


IISH, “Itineraries of Capital,” https /fsocialhistory. org/nl/node/3804/. 


As this issue of MR was going to i press we leamed of the death of our 
friend and long-time MR author Grace Lee Boggs, age 100. Grace wrote, 
with her husband James Boggs, Revolution and Evolution in the Twentieth 
Century (Monthly Review Press, 1974). Her classic essay “Education: The 
Great Obsession” appeared in MR in September 1970 and was reprinted in 
the special July-August 2011 issue on education. Also in 2011 she published 
her important book, ‘The Next American Revolution. Grace was' a long-time 


- organizer in Detroit and a lifelong advocate for socialism and race, gender, 


rah class equality. We plan to honor her and her. work in future issues of 


Qa’ 
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as India’s ambassador to the UN in Geneva), Paulo Cordeiro de Andrade 
Pinto (Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, Brazil), and Ebrahim Ebrahim 
(Deputy Minister of International Relations, South Africa) met Bashar al- 


Assad and foreign minister Walid al-Moualem to plead for peace. It was not: 


a fool’s errand: 

Why did these countries send their delegates: to Damascus to ask es a 
hasty peaceful solution? 

They had come together in 2003 around imbalances in global trade rules 
at the World Trade Organisation and the danger posed by the US- 
led regime change operation in Iraq. Political agreement between these states 
on these issues led them to create the IBSA Dialogue. 

The untethered ambitions of the US to drive policy based on its national 
interests bothered them. A new coalition of the Global South had to be 
formed to balance the world order. 

In March 2011, the ambassadors from the IBSA bloc sat: at the 
UN Security Council for a vote on Libya. This was the vote that 
authorised military action to protect Libyan civilians. India. and Brazil 
abstained. Anxiousness over the West’s use of this resolution led them to 
sit back. 

South Africa was going ‘to join them, but then a phone call from 
US President Barack Obama led South Africa’s President Jacob Zuma to 
vote for the resolution. The war that followed set aside the-terms of the 
UN and went directly for regime change. 

India, Brazil and South Africa were dismayed by the destruction of the 
Libyan state. 

Senior ambassadors for each of the counties told me shortly after the vote 
that no such action on behalf of regime change would ever be allowed again. 

It was in this context that the IBSA team went to Damascus. It made it 
clear that what was needed was a ceasefire, a commitment to accountability for 
crimes, a national dialogue and political oo The delegation left 
Damascus content. Ít had been reassured. 

Nothing was further from the truth. Syria TET ‘downward from there. 

India, Brazil and South Africa did not dip their toes into the Syrian 
waters again. 

Brazil withdrew its embassy to Bani India’s embassy remains, but it is 
much smaller. South Africa’s embassy is the only one at some strength. In 
October it held a seminar on national reconstruction—bringing to Damascus 
the experience of South Africa’s transition from apartheid. 
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BRICS and Mortars 


China’s typical posture until recently has been to try and involve itself as 

_. little as possible in the affairs of other states. Economic development has been 
Beijing’s top priority, with China’s need for the US and European 
market preventing any antagonistic gestures. 

Russia’s leadership, until 2000, had been largely pro-Western 
and preoccupied with pilfering the social wealth of its population. 

All this has now changed. Russia under Putin rebuilt its military and its 
infrastructure. China’s economy menaced the United States. In response, the 
West began to encircle Eurasia, with NATO expansion to the Russian 
border and heightened military tensions in the South China Sea. 

In 2009, Russia and China formed a new military alliance. It 

_ has deepened over the years with war games and arms sales. That was the 
same year as the first BRICS summit—when China and Russia helped 
enlarge and displace IBSA. 

The BRICS drew from the IBSA approach to "e conflict—calling for 
multilateralism as opposed to Western interventionism. 

When the West asked for a resolution on Libya in 2011, both China 
and Russia joined India and Brazil to abstain. In February 2012, 
India’s ambassador to the UN, Hardeep Singh Pun told me: “Because of the 
Libyan experience, other members of the Security Council will not hesitate 
in exercising a veto if a resolution contains actions under Chapter Seven of the 
UN Charter, which permits the use of force and punitive and coercive 
measures.’ 

f In other words, it had become clear that neither the Russians nor 
the Chinese would permit the UN to sanctify regime change in Syria. 
That was off the table. ` 

Russia’s military entry this year has finally ended the possibility of regime 
change. That is why at the G20 summit, Obama and Putin spent 35 minutes 
talking strategy on Syria. 

Collaboration is necessary at the level of the great powers to iie regional 
powers to the table. When the Syrians will be able to have their say is not 
clear. . & . 


Silence from Brasilia, Delhi and Pretoria 
4 India, Brazil and South Africa have, meanwhile, been silent. 


India in particular is uniquely poised to play an important diplomatic role 
here. Through the conflict, Assad’s government asked for India to be given a 
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seat at the table — especially at Geneva II. 

“We would really like India to play a- more proactive role,” 
Syria’s ambassador to India, Riad. Kamel Abbas, said recently. “India is in 
a rare position where it has good relations with both Syria and the big world 
powers.” 

Each of these powers dances bnan sherpeconomicied to harade 
the Gulf countries. No one can accuse India of being in either bloc. They are, 
truly, non-aligned. . 

A sigh of relief comes from these three states as regim> changes in Syria no 
longer seems possible. 

But relief is not enough. The diplomatic impasse in Vienna will only he 
magnified when the Syrian groups enter the deliberations. ‘The 
IBSA states— with their relatively unscathed reputations and close links with 
some of the regional powers—could make very important interlocutors for the 
negobations. 

It is time for another IBSA diesa, ‘but this time not merely to visit 
Damascus. It needs to also go and talk to the Syrian opposition. 

Bridges need to be built. The West is not capable of this, neither are the 
Russians. It is hme for India, Brazil and South Africa to shrug off their bad 


experience over Libya and enter the Syrian stage. They are needed. 
rA . 


Now man, as animal form, as well as human society, arẹ products of 
nature, parts of this great, endless whole. Man can never escape from nature, 
and even when he “controls” nature, he is merely making use of the laws of 
nature for his own ends. It is therefore clear how great must be the influence of 
nature on the whole development of human society.:: 

The immediate contact between society and nature, 1.e., the abstraction of 
energy from nature, is a material progress’. This material process of 

“metabolism” between society and nature is the fundamental relation 
between environment and system, between “external conditions” and 
human society’**. The metabolism between man and nature consists- "in the 4 


transfer of material energy from external nature to society-- 
_ Nikolai Buharin, Historical Materialism 
(International Publishers, 1925), 104, 108-10 
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- regime which dealt in the petroleum products produced in the territories 
controlled by Daesh, and provided a route for the thousands of fanatics who 
sought tojoin them, 

The overt and covert assistance in time came to merge. It has now been 
established, even in the U.S. press, that arms provided by the United States 
to its favored so-called "moderates" were promptly turned over to the al- 

Qaida affiliates. 

The intervention of Russia at the request of the government of Syria 

changed the equation. And now with the Sinai plane bombing, and the 

i slaughters in Beirut and Paris, the entire U.S. "regime change" game plan 
has come unstuck. Its agents are engulfed by other troubles. The Saudis and 
Gulf States are stuck in a war in Yemen that they lack the ground forces to 
win, and the Turkish regime—for short-term political purposes—chose to re- 
ignite a civil war with the Kurds. The United States itself is now constrained 
by an outraged pubic opinion to deny the double-dealing game of support for 
the only possible agent of regime-change in Syria, the insane fanatics of 
Daesh and al-Qaida. And President al-Assad of Syria has now expressed 
his agreement for a domestic democratic political solution to the civil war, as 
soon as Daesh is defeated. 

It will not have escaped notice in South Block that the Pakistani 
parliament has rejected the Saudi request to provide ground troops in 
Yemen. And with the Pakistani regime occupied with its own takfiri- 
provoked civil war in Waziristan, it seems to us that an opportunity is 
presented for initiatives aimed at easing tension in Indo-Pakistani relations. 
Any long-term solution in this area must include the abatement of the 
extremist religious sectarians on both sides; by this logic a reduction of Saudi 
salafist influence in Pakistan will have a broader positive influence. A 
peaceful end to the horrors of the U.S. sponsored civil war in Syria would be 
avery positive step. 

A path that leads in this direction has been suggested to South Block by 
Vijay Prashad, an intelligent observer of international affairs. We 
recommend it to your attention, and theirs. 


Rebuilding Syria with BRICS and Mortar by Vijay Prashad 


Few remember that a high level delegation from India, Brazil and South 
Africa visited Damascus in August 2011 witha plea for peace. 
Several respected diplomats made the trip. Dilip Sinha (recently retired 
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We apologize for the late appearance of this December issue, and 
recognize that in this last year issues have come to you later and later in the 
month. In the current case, even in the next month. The:reason for these 
delays has been health issues. To the degree it'is under our control, we will 
slowly return to anormal schedule in the year 2016. 

On December 27, the CPI-M managed to bring one million supporters 
to the Maidan. This great show of strength is a welcome sign after years of 
murders and beatings by Tnnamool fascist gangs.- [he jatha campaign that 
led up to the Maidan gathering provided a long-awaited opportunity for 
CPI-M members and supporters to gather and give each other courage. In 
short, CPI-M leadership at many levels began again to show signs of 
determination and courage. 

While all decent people must condemn the fascist terror that Irnamool 
has directed against the CPI-M in Bengal, these acts of CPI-M resistance by 


themselves are only a promise of the possibility of prealmove to, nejleft, cover 
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Common Fonts of a Great Transition 


John Bellamy Foster 


To link Marxism and ecological transition may seem at first like t n to 
bridge two entirely different movements and discourses, each with its own 
history and logic: one having mainly to do with class relations, the other with 
the relation between humans and the environment. However, historically 


~^ socialism has influenced the development of ecological thought and practice, 


W” 


while ecology has informed socialist thought and practice. Since the 
nineteenth century, the relationship between the two has been complex, 
interdependent, and dialectical. 

Marxian approaches to the planetary ecological crisis and the socio- 
ecological transformation necessary for its resolution have evolved rapidly in 
recent decades, creating the basis for a much more powerful, collective 
struggle for a Great Transition, in which “consumerism, individualism, and 
domination of nature” are replaced with “a new triad: quality of life, human 
solidarity, and ecological sensibility. ”! The demands for a society dedicated to 
need rather than profit and to human equality and solidarity have long been 
associated with socialism. More recently, socialist thinkers have given equal 
importance to ecological sustainability, building on Karl Marx’s 
environmental critique of capitalism and his pioneering vision of sustainable 
human development.” 

This essay unearths. the deep ecological roots of Marx’s thought, showing _ 
how he brought an environmental perspective to bear on the overarching 
question of social transformation. From there it traces the evolution of 
Marxian ecology, illuminating its profound, formative link to modem 
ecological economics and systems ecology. It concludes with the wider project 
of building the broad and deep social movement required to halt and reverse 
ecological and social destruction. 

For the first tme in human history, our species N a dire existential 


I We can continue on the path of business as usual and risk catastrophic 


This article was onginally published (along with comments on it by nine other authors, 
including MR contributors David Barkin, Hannah Holleman, and Fred Magdoff) on’ the 
Great Transition Initiative website in - October 2015: 
http://greattransition.org/publication/marxism-and-ecology. 
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= Earth-system -change (what Frederick Engels metaphorically referred to as 
-` "the revenge of nature”), or we can take the transformative route of social- 
system change aimed at egalitarian human development in coevolution with 
the vital parameters of the earth.’ This constitutes the epochal challenge of our 
time: .to advance radical reform measures that oppose the logic of capital in 
the historical present while coalescing with a long revolution to construct a 
new social and ecological formation aimed at sustainable human development. 


Socialism and the Origins of Systems Ecology 


Ecology as understood today came into its own only with the rise of 
systems ecology and the concept of the ecosystem. Although Ernst Haeckel, 
who promoted and popularized Charles Darwin’s work in Germany, coimed 
the word “ecology” in 1866, originally the term was used merely as an 
equivalent for Darwin’s loose concept of the “economy of nature.”* The view 
of ecology as a way of addressing complex plant communities later gained 
currency in botanical studies in the early twentieth century. 

Yet ecology had other roots, closer to our current conception, in early work 
on nutnent cycling and the extension of the concept of metabolism to 
ecological-system processes. A key figure in this respect, the great German 
chemist Justus von Liebig, launched a major ecological critique of British 
industrial agriculture in the late 1850s and early 1860s.” Liebig accused the 
Bnitsh of developing a robbery culture, systematically leaching the soil of 
nutrients, thereby requinng that bones be imported from the Napoleonic 
battlefields and catacombs of Europe, and guano from Peru, to replenish 
English fields. Liebig’s analysis itself was a product of revolutions then taking 
place in nineteenth-century physics and chemistry. In 1845, Julius Robert von < 
Mayer, one of the co-discoverers of the conservation of energy, had described 
the metabolism of organisms in thermodynamic terms. The new 
physiochemical thinking stressed the interrelationship between the inorganic 
and organic (abiotic and biotic), providing the initial basis {rr what was 
eventually to become a wider ecological systems theory.° 

Drawing on the work of Liebig and that of the socialist physician Roland 
Daniels, Karl Marx introduced the concept of “social metabolisnr,”” which from 
the late 1850s on occupied a central place in all his economic works.’ Marx 
defined the labor process itself as a way in which “man, throuzh his own 
actions, mediates, regulates and controls the metabolism between himself and 
nature.” Human production operated within what he called “the universal 
metabolism of nature.” On this basis, he developed his theory of ecological 
crisis proper, now known as the theory of metabolic rift, pointing to the 

“irreparable rit in the interdependent process of social metabolism, a 
metabolism prescribed by the natural laws of life itself.” As economist Ravi 
Bhandari has recently written, Marxism was “the first systems theory.”” This is 
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true not simply im political-economic terms, but also in incorporating 
thermodynamics and the wider metabolic relationship between nature and 
society into its analysis. 
=: These two strands of ecological analysis—Haeckel’s notion of “ecology” 
_ and Liebig and Marx’s concept of a metabolic relationship between society 
and nature—evolved during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Beginning in the 1880s, the leading British zoologist E. Ray Lankester 
(Charles Darwin and Thomas Huxley’s protégé and Marx's close frend) put 
forward a strong ecological critique of capitalism and of the Victorian concept 
of progress.'° Lankester’s student, the botanist Arthur George Tansley (like 
Lankester a socialist of the Fabian type) founded the Bntsh Ecological 
Society. Tansley introduced the ecosystem concept in 1935, in a theoretical 
polemic against the racist ecological “holism” of General Jan Smuts and his 
~@tollowers in South Africa. In the process, he developed a broad, materialist 
approach to ecology that incorporated both inorganic and organic processes.’ 
Related developments occurred in the Soviet Union. In his 1926 work 
The Biosphere, V. 1. Vernadsky argued that life existed on the thin surface of 
a self-contained planetary sphere, was itself a geological force affecting the 
earth as a whole, and had an impact on the planet that grew more extensive 
over time.'* These insights induced Nikolai Bukharin, a leading figuré.in the 
Russian Revolution and Marxian theory, to reframe historical matenalism as 
the problem of “man in the biosphere.”'? Despite the purging of Bukharin 
and other ecologically oriented thinkers, Wernadsky’s work remained central 
to Soviet ecology, and later helped inspire the development of modern Earth 
system analysis. 
y= Ecology as we know it today thus represented the triumph of a materialist 
systems theory. Tansley’s ecosystem concept focused on natural complexes in 
a state of dynamic equilibrium. Ecosystems were seen as relatively stable and 
resilient complexes that were nonetheless vulnerable and subject to change. In 
developing this analysis, he drew on the systems perspective of the British 
Marxist mathematician and physicist Hyman Levy. In Tansley’s framework, 
humanity was viewed as an “exceptionally powerful biotic factor” that 
disrupted and transformed natural ecosystems.'* Correspondingly, ecology 
today focuses on the human disruption of ecosystems from the local to the 
global. 
Marx’s concepts of the “universal metabolism of nature,” the “social 
metabolism,” and the metabolic rift have proven invaluable for modeling the 
omplex relation between social-productive systems, particularly capitalism, 
and the larger ecological systems in which they are embedded. This approach 
to the human-social relation to nature, deeply interwoven with Marx’s critique 
of capitalist class society, gives historical materialism a unique perspective on 
the contemporary ecological crisis and the challenge of transition. 
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Marx wrote of a rift in the soil metabolism caused by industnalized 
agriculture. Essential soil nutments, such as nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium contained in food or fiber were ‘shipped for hundreds, even 
thousands, of miles to densely populated cities, where they ended up as waste 
exacerbating urban pollution while being lost to the soil. He went on to 
emphasize the need for rational regulation of the metabolism between human 
beings and nature as fundamental to creating a sustainable society beyond 
capitalism. Socialism was defined in ecological terms, requiring that “socialized 
man, the associated producers, govern the human metabolism with nature in a 
rational way...accomplishing it with the least expenditure of energy and in 
conditions most worthy and appropmate for their human nature.” The earth or 
land constituted “the inalienable condition-for the existence and reproduction 
of the chain of human generations.” As he declared in Capital, “Even an 
entire society, a nation, or all simultaneously existing societies taken togethery_- 
are not owners of the earth. They are simply its possessors, its beneficiaries, 
and have to bequeath it in an improved state to succeeding generations as bori 


patres familias [good heads of the household].””” 
Marxism’s Great Divide and the Ecological Problem 


Yet if classical historical materialism embodied a powerful ecological 
critique, why was this forgotten for so long within the main body of Marxist 
thought? One partial answer can be found in the observation of the early 
twentieth century revolutionary socialist Rosa Luxemburg that many aspects 
of Marx’s vast theoretical framework extending beyond the immediate needs 
of the working-class movement would be discovered and incorporated much 
later, as the socialist movement matured and new historical challenges arose.'2> 
A more direct explanation, however, is the fact that Marx’s ecological ideas 
fell victim to the great split that opened in the 1930s between Western 
Marxism and Soviet Marxism. 

Intellectually, the schism within Marxism centered on the applicability of 
dialectics to the natural realm, and on the question of where Marx and Engels 
themselves stood on this issue. The concept of the “dialectics of nature” was 
more closely identified with Engels than Marx. Engels argued that dialectical 
reasoning—focusing on the contingent character of reality, contradictory (or 
incompatible) developments within the same relation, the interpenetration of 
opposites, quantitative change giving rise to qualitative transformation, and 
processes of historical transcendence—was essential to our understanding of 
the complexity and dynamism of the physical world. This, however, rai 
deep philosophical problems (both ontological and epistemological) within 
Marxian discourse. , 

Soviet thinkers continued to see complex, historical, interconnected views of 
development, associated with dialectical reasoning, as essential to the 
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understanding of nature and science. Yet, while Marxism in the Soviet Union 
continued to embrace natural science, its analysis often assumed a dogmatic. 
character, combined with an exaggerated technological optimism. This ngidity 
“was reinforced by Lysenkoism, which cniticized Darwinian natural selection 
‘and Mendelian genetics, and took on a politically repressive role during the 
purges of scientists in the late 1930s." 

In contrast, the philosophical tradition known as Western Marxism 
dissociated Marxism and the dialectic from questions of nature and science, 
claiming that dialectical reasoning, given its reflexive character, applied to 
human consciousness (and human society) only, and could not be applied to 
the external-natural world.'® Hence, Western Marxists, as represented most 
notably in this respect by the Frankfurt School, developed ecological critiques 
that were largely philosophical and abstract, closely related to ethical concerns 

that were later to dominate environmental philosophy, but distant from 
‘ecological science and issues of materialism. Neglect of natural-scientific 
developments and a strong anti-technology bent placed sharp limits on the 
contnbutions of most Western Marxists to an ecological dialogue. 

From the 1950s to 1970s, when the modern environmental movement first 
developed, some pioneering environmental thinkers, such as radical ecological 
economist K. William Kapp and socialist biologist Barry Commoner, reached 
back to Marx’s idea of metabolic rift in referring to ecological contradictions.” 
However, in the 1980s a distinct tradition of ecosocialism arose in the work of 
major New Left figures, including British sociologist Ted Benton and French. 
social philosopher André Gorz. These important early ecosocialist thinkers 
employed the new ecologism of Green theory to criticize Marx for allegedly 

„~ failing to address questions of sustainability. In Benton’s view, Marx, in his 

"critique of Malthus, had thrown the baby out with the bathwater, 
downplaying and even denying natural limits. The answer these thinkers 
offered was to graft the general assumptions of mainstream Green thought 
Gncluding Malthusian notions) onto Marxian class analysis. The journal 
Capitalism Nature Socialism, founded by Marxian economist James 
©’Connor in the late 1980s, generally denied any meaningful relation to 
ecology in Marx’s work itself, insisting that prevailing ecolegical concepts 
should simply be joined, in a centaur-like fashion, with Marxian class-based 
perspectives—a position known today as “first-stage ecosocialism.””' 

The hybrid approach was challenged in the late 1990s when others, most 
notably Paul Burkett, demonstrated the deep ecological context in which 

ani original critique had been constructed. The new analysis included the 
ystematic reconstruction of Marx’s argument on social metabolism. The 
result was the development of important Marxian ecological concepts, together 
with a reunification of Marxian theory. Hence, “second-stage ecosocialists” or 
ecological Marxists like Burkett have reincorporated Engels’s major 
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contnbutions to ecological thought, associated with his explorations of the 
dialectics of nature, into the core of Marxian theory, seeing Marx and 
Engels’s work once more as complementary.” 

More recently, the importance of late Soviet ecology has come to light. . 
Despite its tortuous history, Soviet science, particularly in the post-Stalin 
period, continued to give rise to a dialectical understanding of interdependent 
natural and historical processes. A key innovation was the concept of 
biogeocoenosis (equivalent to ecosystem but emerging from the Vemadsky 
tradition of the impact of life on the earth) developed in the early 1940s by 
the botanist and silvicultunst Vladimir Sukachev. Another critical systemic 
insight was Soviet chmatologist Mikhail Budyko’s discovery in the early 
1960s of the albedo-ice feedback, which made climate change a pressing issue 
for the first time. By the 1970s, recognition of “global ecology” as a distinct 
problem related to the Earth system grew in the Soviet Union—in some | 
respects, ahead of the West. It is not by chance that the word 
“Anthropocene’ had its first appearance in English in the early 1970s in The 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia.” 


- Marxism and Ecological Economics 


By the dawn of the twenty-first century, awareness of Marx’s ecological 
analysis inspired a radical reconstruction of Marxism in line with the classical 
foundations of historical matenalism and its underlying environmental 
framework. For a long tme Marxian thinkers, particularly in the West, 
lamented that Marx had wasted so much time and energy on what then 
seemed to be esoteric topics, related to natural science and unrelated to the 
presumed narrow social-scientific bases of his own thought. Marx attended 
with great interest some of the lectures on solar energy by British physicist - 
John Tyndall, over the course of which Tyndall reported on his experiments 
demonstrating for the first time that carbon dioxide emissions contributed to 
the greenhouse effect. Marx also took detailed notes on how the shifting 
isotherms on the earth’s surface due to climate change led to species extinction 
over the course of earth history. He noted how anthropogenic regional climate 
change in the form of desertification contributed to the fall of ancient 
civilizations, and considered the way this would likely play out withm 
capitalism.“ Today, the rise of socialist ecology in response to changing 
conditions has led to a growing appreciation—as Luxemburg anticipated——of 
such wider aspects of Marx’s science and their essential role in his system of 
thought. 

Marx’s (and Engels’s) approach to ecological economics took shape fone 
a critique of production, and particularly capitalist commodity production. All 
commodities were conceived as having the dual forms of use value and 
exchange value, related respectively to natural-material conditions and 
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monetary-exchange valuations. Marx saw the antagonistic tension between use 
value and exchange value as key to both the internal contradictions of 
capitalism and to its conflict with its external natural environment. He insisted 
_that nature and labor together constituted the dual sources of all wealth. By 
incorporating only labor (or human services) into economic value calculations, 
capitalism ensured that the ecological and social costs of production would be 
excluded from the bottom line. Indeed, classical liberal political economy, 
Marx argued, treated the natural conditions of production (raw .materials, 
energy, the fertility of the soil, etc.) as “free gifts of nature” to capital. He 
based his cntique on an open-system thermodynamics, in which production 1s 
constrained by a solar budget and by limited supplies of fossil fuels—referred 
to by Engels as “past solar heat,” which was being systematically 
“squandered.””? 

In Marx's critique, the social metabolism, 1.e., the labor-and-production 
process, necessarily drew its energy and resources from the larger universal 
metabolism of nature. However, the antagonistic form of capitalist 
production—treating natural boundanes as mere barriers to be surmounted— 

led inexorably to a metabolic rift, systematically undermining the ecological 
foundations of human existence. “By destroying the circumstances of this 
metabolism” related to “the eternal natural condition” governing human 
production, this same process, Marx wrote, “compels its systematic restoration 
as a regulative law of social production, and in a form adequate to the human 
race’ —albeit in a future society transcending capitalist commodity 
production. ` 

Central’ to the whole destructive dynamic pas capital’s inherent drive to 

, accumulate on an ever greater scale. Capital as a system was intrinsically 
‘geared to the maximum possible accumulation and throughput of matter and 
energy, regardless of human needs or natural limits.2° In Marx's 
understanding of the capitalist economy, the correlation of material flows - 
(related to use value) and labor-value flows (related to exchange value) leads 
to an intensifying contradiction between the imperatives of environmental 
resilience and economic growth. 

Burkett delineates two different sources of such imbalance underpinning 
ecological crisis theory in Marx. One of these takes the form of economic 
crises associated with resource scarcities and the concomitant increases in costs 
on the supply-side, squeezing profit margins. Ecological crises of this kind 
have a negative effect on accumulation, and naturally lead to responses on the 
part of capital, e.g., energy conservation as an economizing measure. 

=: The other type of ecological crisis, or ecological crisis proper, is quite 
different, and is most fully developed in Marx’s conception of the metabolic 
rift. It concerns the interplay between the degradation of the environment and 
human development in ways not accounted for in standard economic metrics 
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like GDP. For example, the extinction of species or the destruction of whole 
ecosystems is logically compatible with the expansion of capitalist production 
and economic growth. Such negative ecological impacts are designated by the 
system as “externalities,” since nature is treated as a free gift to capital. As a — 
result, no direct feedback mechanism intrinsic to the capitalist system prevents 
environmental degradation on a planetary scale. 

A distinctive characteristic of Marxian ecological theory has been an 
emphasis on unequal ecological exchange or ecological impenalism, in which 
it 1s understood that one country can ecologically exploit another—as in 
Marx’s famous reference to how, for more than a century, England had 
“indirectly exported the soil of Ireland,” undermining the long-term fertility of 
Irish agriculture. In recent years, Marxian theorists have extended this analysis 
of ecological imperialism, coming to see it as integral to all attempts to address 
the ecological problem.”’ 


Marxian Rift Analysis and Planetary Boundaries 


As described above, Marx’s theory of metabolic rift grew out of a response 
to the nineteenth-century crisis of soil fertility. The problems of accelerated 
tempo, increasing scale, and spatial disjuncture (the separation of town and 
country) in capitalist production were already systematically stressed by Marx 
in the mid-nineteenth century. In recent years, Marxian theorists have built on 
this perspective to explore the global rift in the carbon metabolism and a host 
of other sustainability issues.” For several decades, socialist ecologists have 
argued that capitalism has generated an acceleration of the human 
transformation of the Earth system, occurring in two major phases: the 
Industnal Revolution beginning at the end of the eighteenth century and the 
‘rise of monopoly capitalism, particularly in its mature stage following the - 
Second World War—including the postwar scientific-technical revolution 
marked by the development of nuclear power and widespread commercial use 
of synthetic chemicals.” 

Thus, socialist ecological theorists were quick to embrace the explanatory 
power of the Anthropocene, which highlighted the epoch-making emergence 
of modern human society as the major planetary geological force governing 
changes in the Earth system. Closely related to this rich insight, leading Earth 
System scientists introduced the planetary boundaries framework in 2009 to 
delineate a safe space for humanity defined by nine planetary boundaries, 
most of which are currently in the process of being crossed. In our 2010 book . 
The Ecological Rift, Brett Clark, Richard York, and I integrated the Marxian | 
metabolic nift analysis with the planetary-boundaries framework, describing it 4 
as a series of rifts in the Earth system. In this view, today’s planetary 
emergency related to crossing these boundaries could be called “the global 
ecological rift,” referring to the disruption and destabilization af the human 
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relationship to nature on a planetary scale, arising from the process of capital 
accumulation without end.” 


The Great Convergence 


e 


The integrative concept of “the global ecological nft” represents a growing 
convergence of Marxan ecological analysis with Earth System theory and the 
Great Transition perspective, which share a complex, interconnected 
evolution. Marxian ecologists today start with the critique of economic growth 
(in its more abstract characterization) or capital accumulation (viewed more 
concretely). Continued exponential economic growth cannot occur without 
expanding rifts in the Earth System. Therefore, society, particularly in nich 
countries, must move towards a stationary state or steady-state economy, 
which requires a shift to an economy without net capital formation, one that 
stays within the solar budget. Development, particularly in the rich economies, 
‘must assume a new form: qualitative, collective, and cultural; one that 
emphasizes sustainable human development in harmony with Marx’s onginal 
view of socialism. As Lewis Mumford argued, a stationary state, promoting 
ecological ends, requires for its fulfillment the egalitarian conditions of “basic 
communism,” with distribution determined “according to need, not according 
to ability or productive contribution.””’ Such a shift away from capital 
accumulation and towards a system of meeting collective needs based on the 
principle of enough is abviously impossible in any meaningful sense under the 
regime of capital accumulation. What is required, then, is an ecological and 
social revolution that will facilitate a society of ecological sustainability and 
substantive equality. 

| If the objective necessity of such an ecological revolution is now clear, the 

\ more difficult question of how to carry out the necessary social transformations 
remains. The ecosocialist movement has adopted the slogan System Change 
Not Climate Change, but the global capitalist system is so deeply entrenched 
as to be omnipresent in our current reality. The dominance of the capitalist 
mode of production means that revolutionary change on the scale needed to 
confront the planetary environmental emergency remains beyond the 
immediate social horizon. 

However, we need to take seriously the non-linear, contingent relation of 
everything connected to human development. The conservative nineteenth- 
century cultural theonst Jacob Burckhardt used the term “historical crisis” to 
refer to situations in which “a crisis in the whole state of things is produced, 

_ involving whole epochs and all or many. peoples of the same civilization.” He 
t explained, “The historical process is suddenly accelerated in terrifying 
fashion. Developments which otherwise take centunes seem to flit by like 
phantoms in months or weeks, and are fulfilled.”*? That revolutionary 
accelerations of the historical process have occurred in the past around the 
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organization of human society itself is not to be doubted. We can point not 
only to the great political revolutions, but also beyond, to such fundamental 
transformations in production as the original Agricultural Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution. Today, we need an Ecological Revolution equivalent 
in depth and scope to those earlier transformations. 

The obvious difficulty 1s the speed—and, in some respects, 
irreversibility—of encroaching environmental havoc. Hence, the concomitant 
acceleration of the historical process to address the crisis must start now. 
Underestimating the scale of the problem will prove fatal. In order to avoid 
hitting the tnilionth cumulative tonne of combusted carbon, equivalent to a 2°. 
C increase in global temperature, carbon emissions must fall by a rate of at 
least 3 percent per annum globally, which realistically requires that the rich 
nations cut their emissions by more than twice that rate—a truly daunting 
challenge.” As always, we must act with the tools we have. Moreover, no 
mere technical fix can solve a problem based in the systematic maximization of 
exponential economic growth ad infinitum. Hence, “a revolutionary 
reconstitution of society at large,” altering the system of social-metabolic 
reproduction, provides the only alternative to the impending “common ruin of 
the contending classes.” 

For Marxist ecological thinkers, this dire state. of affairs has led to the 
development of a two-stage strategy for ecological and social revolution. The 
first stage focuses on “What Can Be Done Now?”—that is, on what is 


r 


realistic in the short term under present conditions, while necessarily going . 


against the logic of capital accumulation. This could be considered the 
ecodemocratic phase in the worldwide ecological revolution. Under prevailing 
conditions, a wide array of drastic changes needs to be fought for within a 
broad-based radical movement.” Such measures would need to include ones 
like the following: a carbon-fee-and-dividend system, with 100 percent of the 
revenue being redistributed back to the population on a per-capita basis; a 
ban on coal-fired plants and unconventional fossil fuels (such as tar sands oil); 
a vast shift to solar and wind power and other sustainable energy alternatives, 
financed by cutbacks in military spending; a moratorium on economic growth 
in the rich economies in order to reduce carbon emissions, coupled with 


radical redistribution (and measures to protect the less well-off); and a new 


international climate negotiation process modeled on the egalitarian and 
ecocentric principles of the Peoples’ Agreement of the World Peoples’ 
Conference on Climate Change in Bolivia in 2010.° 


The above emergency measures all run against the prevailing logic of , 


capital accumulation, but nevertheless can conceivably be advanced and 
fought for under present conditions. Along with a wide array of similar 
initiatives, such measures constitute the rational and realistic starting point for 
an ecological and social revolution, and a means with which to mobilize the 
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general public. We cannot replace the whole system in all of its aspects 

overnight. The battle must start in the present and extend into the future, 

accelerating in the mid-term, and ending with a new social metabolism geared 
_to sustainable human development. 

The long-term goal of systemic transformation raises the issue of a second 
stage of ecological revolution, or the ecosocialist phase. The primary question, 
of course, 1s the historical conditions under which this change can come about. 
Marx referred to the environmental pressures of his day as an “unconscious 
socialist tendency,” which would require the associated producers to regulate 
the social metabolism with nature in a rational way.” This tendency, however, 
can only be realized as the result of a great revolution carried out by the 
greater part of humanity, establishing more egalitarian conditions and 
processes for governing global society, including the requisite ecological, 
social, and economic planning. 

In the not-too-distant future, an “environmental proletariat”—of which 
signs are already present—will almost inevitably emerge from the combination 
of ecological degradation and economic hardship, particularly at the bottom of 
society. In these circumstances the material crises affecting people’s lives will 
become increasingly indistinguishable in their manifold ecological and 
economic effects (e.g., food crises). Such conditions will compel much of the 
working population of the earth to revolt against the system. What we often 
misleadingly call the “middle class’—those above the working poor but with 
little vested interest in the system—will doubtless be drawn into this struggle 
too. As in all revolutionary situations, some of the more enlightened elements 
of the ruling class will surely abandon their class for humanity and the earth. 
\ Since the challenge of maintaining a resilient earth will face the younger 
‘generations the most, we can expect that youth will become disenchanted and 
radicalized as the material conditions of existence detenorate. Historically, 
women have been especially concerned with issues of natural and social 
reproduction, and will undoubtedly be at the forefront of the struggle for a 
more ecologically oriented global society. 

In this Great Transition, I believe socialists will play the leading role, even 
as the meaning of socialism evolves, taking on a wider connotation in the 
course of the struggle. As the great artist, writer, and socialist William Morris 
famously declared, “Men fight and lose the battle, and the thing they fought 
for comes about in spite of their defeat, and when it comes turns out not to be 
what they meant, and other men have to fight for what they meant under 
{another name.” Today, the age-old struggle for human freedom and 

meaning has reached an endgame. In the new epoch before us, our task is 


clear: to fight for equitable and sustainable human development in lasting 
accord with the earth.” 


a 
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- No Reconciliation without Truth 
An Interview with Tan Swie Ling on the 1965 Mass 
Killings in Indonesia 


Intan Suwandi 


Introduction: The September 30th Movement, 1965 


In the early morning of October 1, 1965, self-proclaimed left-wing troops 
^ raided the houses of seven top army generals in Jakarta. In the process, six of 
the generals were killed—three were shot during the kidnapping attempt, 
while the others were taken to Lubang Buaya, an air force base located in the 
south of Jakarta, and then killed. The seventh general, Nasution, managed to 
escape. [he perpetrators announced on national radio that they were troops 
loyal to President Sukarno, and they aimed to protect the president from the 
danger posed by the right-wing “Council of Generals”——who, they said, were 
planning to launch a military coup d’état. These troops called themselves the 
September 30th Movement (abbreviated in Indonesian as the G30S), and 
named Lieutenant Colonel Untung, a commander of the presidential guard, 
as their leader. ' 
This movement was very short-lived. Within one day, it collapsed. Major 
\ General Suharto, then the commander of the army’ s strategic reserve 
‘“(KOSTRAD)—who “surprisingly was not captured,” although he was 
“logically” one of the “prime targets for the strike”’—took control of the army 
during the morning of October | and quickly crushed the movement.” Details of 
what happened behind the scenes with this movement remain murky, although 
some interpretations have suggested that the G30S was an internal struggle 
within the army.’ Nevertheless, one thing is clear: what happened on October 1, 
1965 marked the fall of Sukamo and the rise of Suharto, who was soon to rule 
Indonesia under his military dictatorship for more than three decades. The 
brutality of Suharto’s New Order is probably not news for people familiar with 
Indonesia. But there is “an episode the West would prefer to forget,” as 
journalist John Pilger put it, that accompanied Suharto’s rise to power: the 
destruction of Communism and the mass killings that followed—a phenomenon 
claimed by Time magazine in 1°56 as “The West’s best news for years in Asia” 
or, as presented in the ttle of James Reston’s 1966 column in the New York 
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Times, “A Gleam of Light in Asia.”4 

Having taken control of the situation, Suharto declared the Communist 
Party of Indonesia (PKD the dalang, or “puppet master ’ behind the G305— 
an accusation that was never supported by evidence.” The following years saw” 
not only the destruction of the PK]—then the “largest nonruling Communist 
Party in the world”—but also the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of 
Indonesian Communists and those perceived as such. From 1965 to 1966, a 
senes of mass killings occurred across the archipelago, especially in Central 
and East Java, Bali, and North Sumatra.’ In Central and East Java, where 
some of the worst massacres happened, most of the killings were done by army 
units, in particular the para-commando unit RPKAD, along with civilian 
vigilantes associated with ant-Communist groups. One of them was Ansor, the 
youth movement of the Muslim political organization Nahdlatul Ulama 
(NU).® In general, the military had a significant role in providing weapons, ` 
training, and encouragement to the vigilantes in various regions in the country.. 
The killings themselves often took place “when anti-Communist army units 
arrived in a region.” 

No less important is the role played by the United States, along with 
Britain, which aimed to destroy Indonesian Communism in this period of 
carnage. U.K. Ambassador Andrew Gilchnst called for “propaganda” and 
“psywar activity” to ensure the “destruction and putting to flight of the PKI by 
the Indonesian Army.” The United States aided Suharto’s forces through the 
“direct involvement of the CIA, the close cnoperation of the U.S. Embassy 
and State Department, and the guidance of the Johnson administration’s 
National Security Council.” In a Nover-her 1965 memo, the CIA suggested 
that the United States should not be “too hesitant” about “extending - 
assistance provided we can do so covertly.” Thus, when the Indonesian 
generals asked the United States for weapons needed “to arm Muslim and 
nationalist youths in Central Java for use against the PKI,” the United States 
quickly agreed to give covert aid, “dubbed ‘medicines’ to prevent embarrassing 
revelations.” Perhaps Bradley Simpson summarized it best: “The U.S. 
response to mass murder in Indonesia was enthusiastic” —and we are talking 
about the very same event that the CIA itself referred to as “one of the worst 
mass murders of the twentieth century.” 

The atrocities did not stop here. Within a decade, over a million and a 
half were captured, tortured, and imprisoned, most of them without trial, “on 
the grounds of their Communist connections.” And for those who escaped 
- death in prisons, their lives remained extremely difficult upon their release“ 
They were continuously subjected to discrimination, both by the state and by 
~ their Communist-phobic society. k 

Tan Swie Ling, born in Pekalongan, September 12, 1938, was one of 
these political prisoners. ? He was captured in December 6, 1966, along with 
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INTERVIEW WITH TAN SWIE LING 


Sudisman, a surviving leader of the PKI who was staying with him at that 
time.'* He was then brought to Markas Operasi Kalong, one of the places 
where the G30S detainees were “delivered” and interrogated. Tan spent 
thirteen years in confinement—the first few years of which were in a military 
prison in Jakarta—before he was released in 1979. He survived severe 
torture, isolation, starvation, and a life-threatening illness that almost killed 
him in prison. 

What was he guilty of? That is a question that, according to Tan, can 
only be answered by those who captured him. “To my knowledge, I’m not 
guilty of anything,” he said. “I just remember that early. one morning, 
somebody knocked on my door. As soon as | opened it, a gun was pointed 
right at my forehead.” For Tan, the arrest that morning was nothing but an 
abduction: “Since the moment | was captured until | was released, I did not 
receive a single warrant or letter explaining the reason I was arrested. And 
this happened to hundreds of thousands of people who were imprisoned.” In 
the eyes of those in power, Tan told me, people who were believed to be 
involved in the G30S were no longer seen as human beings: “We were merely 
pests, and needed to be exterminated.” 

Fifty years after 1965, I met with Tan in Jakarta. He shared with me his 
personal experience as a political prisoner, as well as his political-economic 
analysis of the G30S and its aftermath, especially in the context of 
imperialism. These are his thoughts, his story as a survivor. 


On Being a Political Prisoner: One-Eighth of an Egg and a Three-Headed 
Monster 


IS: In one of your books,'® you wrote about some gruesome experiences, 


. your own and your fellow prisoners’, having to deal with torture, uncertainties 


in the length of imprisonment, and being held in an isolation cell. What made 
you survive and kept you from losing hope? 

TSL: The number one factor is, of course, what we choose in life: Do we 
want to play around or be seriously determined in living our lives? | don’t 
know why, but then, I chose the latter. Second, as soon as I was sure that I 
was going to be in prison for a long time, I had to determine what I should do 
next. When we speak of long-term impnsonments, the main problem is the 
problem of the stomach, correct? It’s about food. Now the issue is, how do 
you deal with this problem? 

There was a period when people were so afraid of hunger. When some 
prisoners were sent food [by their families or frends], other prisoners would 
stare at them, with eyes wide open. If these people were eating a yam, they 
would peel the yam and make tiny balls out of the skin. Then they would 
throw them at the others, and these other prisoners would quickly grab and 
eat them. That’s how bad it was. Why did they do that? Because ‘aey were 
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afraid—afraid to die. So how we deal with this type of situation, that’s 
important. But I also had several frends who never abandoned me. They 
cared for me. Because of them, I could manage to have clothes that didn’t 
even have holes in them. k 

But you see, people can change. When people were first put in prisons, 
they were so afraid of being hungry. When they’re afraid like that, they became 
individualistic. If they had food, they ate their food in the middle of the ‘night, 
hugging the food box tightly to their chest. Eating all of it just by themselves. 
But as time went by, they changed. ‘They could think, “I’m not hungry. I can 
share my food.” Up to the point that when someone was sent a boiled egg, he 
would share that one egg with seven other prisoners. He broke the egg into 
eight small pieces, and he sincerely accepted that one-eighth share of his. This 
- is why many people who weren’t sent food could survive—including me. So 
this fear of death could be overcome if our lives were led by good spirits—that - 
is, solidarity, the sincere act of sharing your boiled egg with seven other 
people—and many lives could be saved. The ones in power wanted us to die 
slowly through starving us. But when the prisoners understood that food could 
be shared, nobody died. That was, for me, a very unforgettable experience. 

IS: You also mentioned that the prisoners were not allowed to think. The 
authorities didn’t want political prisoners to have access to materials for 
intellectual activity. You were only allowed to read the Qur'an, the Bible, or 
other holy books, while other readings were forbidden. It was even difficult to 
play chess, since they thought of chess as a game that requires thinking. What 
did you do to keep your mind occupied and not to “surrender” to what they 
wanted? 

TSL: Well, if you weren’t allowed to obtain the stuff you needed to play 
chess, you made them. We had a lot of materials then. Old, rotten chairs were 
plenty. Then I looked for a long nail, and tampered with it until it could serve 
as a sharp tool to shave the old wood. That’s how I made the chess pieces. 
The prison guards could take them away from us anytime in a surprise 
inspection. But no worries, the new: ones would be available in no time! 

IS: What about the times when you were put in an isolation cell? You wrote 
about how you would pace back and forth and keep your mind busy. 

TSL: That was actually unintentional at first. The goal was to exercise 
my legs. During one of my early interrogations, an officer knocked me down 
by hitting the back of my knees with a one-meter-long thick ruler, just like a 
lumberjack cutting down a big tree. Anybody would fall as a result of that, 
and I had a problem walking because of it. So when I was put in the isolation | 
cell, I tried my best to heal my legs. The only way was to keep on moving, 
going back and forth, back and forth. With a room that tiny, I felt like a 
monkey with his waist hed to a pole, pacing left and nght. But after a while, 
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my mind started to wander. The first thing that came to mind was, “What 
should Í do to escape from prison?” But after that, I started to be able to think 
clearly. I didn’t really have many choices—TI tried to remember what I had 
learned in the past, what was taught to me, the things I learned from the 
eer I had read. When I began to recall all these, my mind worked. I tried to 
- recal | [sociopolitical and historical] questions and put effort to answer them. It 
kept going and going. [hat saved my mind. 

IS: What about your experience after you were Bisel from pnson? 
What were some of the things that an ex-G30S political prisoner had to face 
after imprisonment, and how did you deal with the hardships? 

TSL: One of the hardships is of course regarding life, how to live. 
Coming back to the “stomach problem.” Many of these ex-political prisoners 
had difficulties in fulfilling their basic needs, including the need to eat. Many 
of them tried but most of them failed. There weren’t many who succeeded. | 
also experienced these difficulties, but I was very lucky because my wife 
worked extremely hard. She did anything she could, making and selling baked 
goods, everything. 

Another hardship was that, after I came out of prison, many people were 
afraid of me. For example, before I was imprisoned, when | still lived in 
Pekalongan, I held an important role in Baperla, which dealt a lot with 
Chinese Indonesians’ issues.” People there respected and accepted what | 
did for the organization, even though I was still very young. But after I came 
out of prison, people sneered at me. And they showed no sympathy 
whatsoever. 

l I was trying to come back to activism after I was released. For Chinese 
-~ Indonesian (Tionghoa) minorities, the citizenship issue was a central 
problem then, and Í wanted to be a part of the effort in seeking solutions to 
it. But it was very difficult: One important step, I thought, was to amend the 
6th clause in the Indonesian constitution (UUD 1945), and later to abolish 
the SBKRI [legal proof of citizenship, imposed mostly on Chinese . 
Indonesians}. That was my goal. That clause was the root of racism against 
the Tionghoa.'® This had been proposed previously by several Chinese 
Indonesian figures, but we had the nght momentum when Megawati 
[Sukarnoputri] became president. It had to be done. I could not do it by 
myself, of course. Political work can’t be done merely by individuals, so I 
asked others to work with me, especially on the SBKRI issue. I went to 
various Chinese Indonesian organizations, but almost all of them avoided me 
i because of who I was. They refused by saying that this was a “small matter.” 
I told them, “Yes, it’s a small matter. As a matter of fact, let me correct you, 
it’s smaller than a small matter. It’s like a mole on your body. But if that 
mole exists in a certain place on your feet and because of it you’re not able to 
walk, what would you do?” In the end, only one organization agreed to work 
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with me, and it was the Indonesian Badminton community (KBD. I 
approached its leader, Tan Yoe Hok, and seyeral badminton champions, 
and they welcomed my proposal. When we finally succeeded, suddenly there 
were so many parties that claimed this victory as a result of their own hard 
work! But I learned from the old Chinese martial arts stories: no need to 
boast, it is the work that’s important. And how your achievements can 
actually benefit others. 

But that was what happened, the obstacles I had to face. And people were 
afraid of me. Someone like me...I don’t know, maybe in their eyes, I 
appeared to be a three-headed monster. 


On Imperialist Powers and the Destruction of Communism 


IS: Now perhaps we can talk about your analysis of the G30S, which you 
also wrote extensively about in your book. I’m hoping that you can explain 
them bnefly here—your own accounts of the event, and what you think really 
happened. 

As we know, Suharto’s New Order used the G30S as an excuse to wage 
their decades-long “war” against Communism. In their version, the PKI was 
blamed as the mastermind behind the movement. And this led to its 
destruction and the mass killings that followed, as well as subsequent anti- 
Communist sentiment. You said that this New Order propaganda was so 
successful that even some of the captured PKI officials themselves believed: 
that the PKI was to blame (“Because of the PKI, I’m suffering like this” was 
commonly heard in the prison). But you maintained that—despite their 
weaknesses and mistakes—the Party, along with its main leaders, was not 
responsible for the G30S. At its root, the real players behind the scenes were 
the impenalist powers or nekolim (especially the United States through the 
CIA), who wanted to destroy Communism in | Indonesia and the world. Can 
you talk about this a little? 

TSL: To make a long story short, the U.S. involvement was central due 
to several reasons. One of them is the extraction of Indonesia’s natural 
resources—think about the mines that still operate today. If there was no 
“gold” coming out of all this, the United States wouldn’t even do the things 
they did. Obviously the main reason was economic, with human beings 
sacrificed on the altar | 

The issue of the United States is not by any means simple, but we can see 
it this way. The United States can be considered as a “modern” nation. They 
were established after the American continent was “discovered” —as they call - 1 
it—by Columbus. A “discovery” followed by genocides against the natives. ‘ 
This “discovery” could not be separated from the whole development of 
capitalism itself, particularly the need for capital to expand out of Europe. 
Expansion—"globalization”—-since the very beginning has always served as a 
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means for capital to control, oppress, and exploit “backward” societies. 

The United States, then, has a “historical mission” (tugas sejarah). What 

is this mission? It’s none other than protecting and advancing the development 

— of capitalism. In any circumstances, with or without violence, it will do 
anything, whatever the costs, to defend the interests of capital. That’s how | 
see it. It can, for example, destroy countries. Look at what happened to the 
countries in the Middle East, to Irag. If these countries were not seen as an 
obstacle to this “mission,” I don’t think they would meet such a hornble fate. 
But the United States had determined that these countnes hindered its goals, 
and therefore had to be destroyed. That’s the character of an imperialist. 

IS: So Indonesia was seen as an obstacle and therefore had to meet the 
“fate” of the G30S and its devastating aftermath? 

TSL: For sure. If we look at the U.S. targets...just see how the United 

— States treated Saddam Hussein. He was stubborn as a mule, therefore he had 
to die. But how did they treat Ferdinand Marcos? He was certainly not 
Saddam Hussein, so they let him die happily while enjoying a vacation. Now, 
what about Suharto? Suharto was no Saddam Hussein either, so the United 
States let him die in a noble way, à la Javanese aristocrat. He was buried with 
all the aristocratic glory, and the law could not touch him until the end of his 
lifel Could all that happen without the decisions made by the United States, 
as one of the imperialist powers? I don’t think so. A person’s life, a nation’s 
fate, many of them depend on these decisions. [his is the role of imperialism 
in the world. 

IS: Sull in relation to this ideå that Indonesia was an obstacle to the 
interests and goals of imperialism—you wrote a bit about how the destruction 

~- of the PKI was a means to bring down Sukarno. Can you elaborate on that? 
What was the “sin” of Sukarno and the PKI from the perspective of the 
imperialist powers? 

TSL: Sukarno was, what do you call it, a loudspeaker. He gave fiery 
speeches everywhere—speeches despised by the United States. People like 
him “understandably” had to be “taken care of.” The United States initially 
just wanted to get rid of Sukarno because of his “propaganda,” but it ended 
up doing more than that. It was because they realized later that they wouldn’t 
be able to get rid of Sukarno without getting rid of his protector—that is 
none other than the PKI. They had to attack the PKI first, and the rest 
followed. 

IS: But were there other reasons why Sukarno was seen as “dangerous” 
Aby the imperialist powers, besides the fact that he was vocal? What about his 
important role in the Non-Aligned Movement?” | 

TSL: Obviously. The United States and the West could not live without 
sucking the life out of others. And Sukarno always emphasized this point. He 
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was a hardliner when it came to his anti-colonial and anti-imperialist stance, 
so he was a main target. If Indonesia at that time considered imperialism as 
the enemy of revolution, then Sukarno was the enemy of impenialism. 

The imperialist powers heavily objected to the effort of the oppressed 
nations in gaining sovereignty. [hey had to prevent this from happening. 
Take the Vietnam War for example—something that became the center of 
attention at that time. What was the point of this war? From the perspective 
of Vietnam, this was about how they could break free from imperialism. But 
what was the goal of the United States? It was an effort to keep the anti- 
imperialist movements from spreading among the oppressed nations. That 
was the reason they “took care” of Indonesia: we behaved dangerously back 
then. We hurt the United States with our loud voice. We had the role of 
striking the anti-impenialist bell, “Toeng, toeng, toeng...Amerika is evil, 
Amerika is bad!” So, on the one hand, the United States was strongly 
against the sovereignty of the oppressed nations. On the other hand, Sukarno 
emphasized the need and the means for these ex-colonies to together free 
themselves from the imperialist powers. [he two don’t really mix together, do 
they? And then why the PKI as a target? PKI was the fence for Sukarno, 
and they also borrowed his voice as their loudspeaker to spread their 
propaganda. So pretty much it was like that. 

IS: And how does all this relate to the imperialists’ war against 
Communism? 

TSL: In these ex-colonies, who was really behind their struggles to gain 
sovereignty? Communist movements. So the United States concluded that the 
“ungrateful little pricks” were the Communists. And hence they thought that 
Communism had to be beaten to a pulp. Exterminated from the world. 

But speaking of U.S. involvement, it all started a while back [in 1947], 
when the United States was parading in the name of the Good Offices 
Committee (Komisi Tiga Negara) to interfere with the negotiation between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. Why all of a sudden did the United States 
want to be involved in a “domestic business” between the two countries? I 
don’t think there was ever a clear answer to that—and you know what that 
means: if was for their own interests. And what was one of their main 
interests? To stop Indonesia from spreading Communism.” 

IS: Maybe we can talk about the continuation of such interference in the 
subsequent years of Indonesian politics. In their effort to exterminate 
Communism, how exactly did the imperialist powers infiltrate local politics 
and use their local channels to destroy the PKI? And who were these] 
compradors (kaki-tangan)——the military, the local bourgeoisie, the religious 
political parties? 

TSL: Well, the cooperation between the impenalist powers and the 
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Indonesian military is clear. No question about it. They needed each other. 
No matter how strong and able a foreign military is in destroying their 
enemies, they would need the role of “treason” from within the local politics of 

~ their targeted countnes. Sure thing, the treacherous parties wouldn’t admit 
what they did was treason. They would even claim that they did a heroic act 
to their nation. And the United States wouldn’t say blatantly that they were 
using the local military to advance their own goals. But if that was really the 
case, we wouldn’t have any problems, would we? 

And yes, the political parties—they had their share. When Republik 
Indonesia was born and we could have political parties, they of course had 
their own figures. And for sure these figures, these people, would advance the 
interests of their own parties. If you were a party like the PKI, you would 
understandably not want to cooperate with the imperialist powers, including 

me the United States. You would be against it. But for most of the other parties, it 
was indeed in their interests to be close to these powers. During that penod, 
funding was a big issue. And how did you get funding? By living a life of 
servitude to imperialism. 


IS: I want to talk more about the PKI, since ane alee wrie abote in your 
book. But before we come to that—-how close were Sukamo and the PKI? 


TSL: They were indeed close. One evidence of their close relationship was 
that Sukarno entrusted the wnting of his speeches to Njoto, one of the main 
leaders of the PKI. Every tme Sukarno was going to give a speech, including 
the Independence Day speech, he asked Njoto to wnte it for him. That was no 
-y small matter, especially with the Independence Day speech, since the speech 
would serve as some kind of a guideline for the following years—a resource for 
the Indonesian peoples that could inspire their thoughts and their work. 
Moreover, this trust was well received by the PKI, to the point that they never 
doubted Sukarno’s sincerity and friendship. As Sukarno said, “the PKI is my 
sibling as well as my friend.” Unfortunately, this made some PKI officials 
bigheaded. But from what I myself observed, Sukarno was not all talk. He 
proved his words. No matter how big the pressure was, Sukarno was never 
willing to disband the PKI. Until the last moment, he always defended the 
Party. So yes, the relationship between Sukarno and the PKI was quite close. 
But we also have to remember that in both parties—within the PKI and 
especially within Sukarno’s circle—there were “insincere” individuals. We 
rdon’t need to look too far; just look at his own daughter, Megawati. Has she 
ever been loyal to her father’s ideals? But I guess that’s how politics works. 
IS: Do you think Sukarno and the PKI were “on the right track,” so to 
speak, in their struggles against imperialism? And would any of the G305 
carnage have happened without Washington’s involvement? 
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TSL: Well now, if there was no such U.S. involvement, | think we woul 
have seen peace [laughs]. As to whether Sukarno and the PKI were on th 
right track, I would say, probably not. The PKI themselves were not free froi 
bourgeois characteristics. Take this small example. One of the main workin 
guidelines (Tripanji) upheld by the Party was concerning the Indonesia 
revolution. D. N. Aidit wrote it! But later he said that it was really Ma 
Zedongs work. Why would he do something like this? This is certainly 
concrete example of the petty bourgeois charactenstics that were still attache 
to our leaders. Aidit felt the need to use Mao’s big name because he though 
that way, people would be more likely to believe in his words—“Wong th 
came from Mao, kok, so how could you refute it?” 

So no, I wouldn’t say that they were on the right track. In reality, wh: 
existed within the PKI... doubt that we can see them as the “ideal 
Communist thoughts. And with Sukarno, we can’t deny that, in some way 
he did use the PKI as a tool to boost his own fame on the international stag 
“Since you don’t mind my using you, why not?” So they “took advantage” « 
each other. . 

IS: Since we’re talking about some of the problems within the PKI, whi 
do you think was the PKI’s biggest weakness that made them vulnerable? 

TSL: As I said, the Party’s bigwigs were still swimming in the ocean « 
the bourgeoisie. We couldn’t expect them to recover from this bourgeo 
disease. And what were the symptoms of this disease? One of them was grei 
“subjectivism.” What I mean is...let’s take Aidit for example. When Fid 
Castro succeeded to be the number-one person in Cuba, he was envious! H 
thought, “How come Fidel could do it, but I couldn’t?” This is purely 
bourgeois thought. And it brought Aidit to the land of doom. 

IS: If we consider all these weaknesses, can we say that the PKI was real 
a.considerable threat to imperialism? Were they really militant then, or we 
their focus geared towards securing their power in the parliament, followin 
their perceived success in the 1955 election? 

TSL: Now that’s another symptom of the bourgeois disease that the Par 
carried. They believed that revolution could be won through elector 
victories.” Unlike, say, China, which was committed to the real struggle- 
“lets fight even if we bleed!”—the PKI had the illusion the electoral syste: 
could lead them to a revolutionary success. So, lm- not sure what it was abo’ 
them that was particularly threatening. . 

IS: But as you said, they were still seen as an important target by tl 
imperialist powers. 

TSL: Yes, they were. I think one possible reason why the PKI was see 
as a threat is because the imperialist powers only compared Indonesia wi 


countries like Laos, Cambodia, and so on. But they mistakenly didn 
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compare us [Indonesian Communism} with Vietnam. Now that would have 
been embarrassing! 

IS: What else do you think Indonesians and the rest of the world should 

— know about the G30S—things that are not told by “official accounts” that 
you know and want to share? 

TSL: I just want to say that everything that the New Order told you was a 
lie. Among the most atrocious was the lie they perpetuated about the Gerwani 
women—that they were dancing naked and torturing the army generals.” 
With all these lies, the New Order bragged about the “sanctity” of 
Pancasila.” Little do people know that it was all a trick. A magic trick. 

IS: Where do you think we are today in terms of dealing with the 
cofisequences of such a sinister magic trick? Is Indonesia ready to admit what 
really happened, or are we still lulled by the trick? 

5 TSL: Especially recently, there have been lively discussions about human 
` nights and the atrocities that happened after the G30S. There are debates 
about how to approach this issue. Some people argue that we have to 
approach it through the legal route, the justice system. This means that we 
will bring the perpetrators to the court. To what extent we can achieve this, | 
don’t think anyone has provided a good answer. Others argue that to deal 
with what is inherited from all these atrocities, we have to “reconcile.” But I 
think we can’t reconcile without bringing out the real truth—the real account 

of history. 

In my view, we have to take the political route. The violation of human 
nights that happened amidst the G30S was born out of the political realm, 
and therefore we have to bring it back to that realm. We can’t ignore the 

a political history that underlies such brutal violations. Don’t forget the seizing 
of parliamentary (MPRS, or People’s Consultative Assembly) power by the 
army generals led by General Nasution.” This is the origin of the banning of 
certain “isms” in Indonesia, including Communism. This gave justification to 
the slaughtering of human beings just because they are seen as followers of 
these “isms.” So before we can do anything meaningful, we must first and 
foremost lift the ban on those “isms.” Then we can talk about further steps— 
bringing the perpetrators to trial, wanting to reconcile, or whatever. 

I mean, the current government seemed, at first, to start sliding their butts 
to move towards the better part of the sofa. But up until now, we haven’t seen 
any progress. People have demanded that our current president, representing 
the government, apologize for the atrocities that happened.7° I think that 

& would be a notable gesture. But we don’t think an apology alone will be 
"sufficient. What we need is an admission—that all this time we are not told 
the real account of the event. Admit what really happened. There is no way 
we can do a real reconciliation without first admitting the truth. So the 
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political move should be prioritized. 

IS: It appears that this is also related to the problem of Communist-phobia 
(komunisto-fobi) that you mentioned in your work. This somehow reminds 
me, it is not uncommon for commentators or observers—including those from 
the West—to repeatedly claim that they condemn the post-G30S mass 
killings and mass imprisonment of those who were accused or alleged 
Communists. The assumption, it seems, is that it’s okay, or at least less 
problematic, if the victims really were Communists, because somehow “they 
deserved it.” What do you think of this? 

TSL: Thats why we need to rethink this issue a littlh—when our friends 
out there talk about “human nights,” they need to explain where they're 
heading. If the intention is to make unclear matters even more blurry, or create 
further problems, that’s what could happen. But if the intention is to solve 
problems, then such assumptions should not exist. 

So what if we are Communists? What’s wrong with being a Communist? 
If we recall the process of how the PKI was formed, the process of the 
development of Communism in Indonesia, we should remember that—for a 
very, very long tme—Communists had always been hunted. But because the 
one that was hunted never stopped walking forward, it grew. If they had given 
up, it would have been over. If we only talk about “the law,” or the legal 
system, just like those people I mentioned previously, we should ask this 
question: When, legally speaking, have we ever said, “dear Communism, we 
welcome you with open arms”? Never! Since the beginning—take the peasant 
rebellions [against the Dutch] in 1926 for example—Communism had been 
banned. Not only banned, but people who were involved in these rebellions 
were captured, then exiled to Boven Digul. These’ were people who had 
understood the cost of their political choice. But it gave birth to the wrong 
conception, that these people were horrible criminals. They weren’t criminals! 
They were people who did so much for this country. They defended the rights 
of our nation to be sovereign. 1 think our young comrades have to apprehend 
this—in this country, Communism has never been granted life by the law. It 
has been surviving and growing through its own struggles. 


On the Question of Sovereignty and the Future of the Left 


IS: You emphasized several times in your book that Indonesia, like many 
other nations in the “third world,” was caught in the middle of foreign 
politics. We were being sucked into the Cold War current. Indonesians were 
pitted against each. other by the hands of the impenalist superpowers in their 
efforts to destroy Communism. You argued that this is the reason why 
sovereignty is extremely important, so that we won't be forever played like 
puppets (wayang). Can you talk a little bit more about sovereignty, and in 
what ways a nation like Indonesia can stand on its own feet and determine its 
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own fate? 

TSL: OK, I have to say one thing. Now we hear a lot about Trisakti 
[economic independence, political sovereignty, and cultural autonomy]—you 
know, the slogan that the current [Jokowi] regime keeps on boasting.” Trisakti 
actually came out of Communism. When did we have this? When the majonty 
of our people had the pride and courage to make a stance: to accept what we 
should accept, and to reject what must be rejected. For example, about being 
sovereign (berdikari). What is the key to sovereignty? Our own production. If 
we can’t produce our own goods for our needs, all the talk about sovereignty is 
nothing but empty words. And where did we get this wisdom? From the 
Soviet Union. Sukarno learned how the Soviet Union could win against 
Germany in the Second World War, and then came to the realization that 
sovereignty was the key. Only when you're sovereign you can achieve great 
things. So berdikari is not merely jargon [as it seems to be used by the current 
regime]. 

IS: This talk about sovereignty also reminds me of what you said 
regarding capital. Quoting Sukarno, you explained that human beings are 
determined by their material conditions—an idea that, to my knowledge, is 
held by Marxists. And you argued that human societies would lose their 
humanity if they keep following the ways of capital. The question is—how can 
oppressed nations struggle against the forces of capital? 

TSL: A nation can have control over its own production if they are free and 
independent. So to achieve this, what should be done? We need to refer to the 
principles of the “Revolution Development” (Pembangunan Revolusi). If we 
can’t achieve that, or worse, can’t understand that, don’t expect to gain 
sovereignty. And to understand these principles, we need to go back to what I 
said about a nation’s “historical mission.” What is Indonesia’s mission? To free 
ourselves from oppression by the imperialist powers.” And we need to build 
strong political organizations that can help us achieve this. 

IS: Speaking of the struggle to free ourselves from imperialist powers, we 
Just commemorated the sixtieth anniversary of the Asia-Africa (Bandung) 
Conference. So after sixty years, what do you think—can we, the “third 
world,” the oppressed nations, continue our struggle against imperialism and 
form a solid movement based on solidarity? 

TSL: Ideally, we can. And we should. But it’s difficult in practice. As 
long as we haven't been able to unite the oppressed nations, we can’t achieve 
that. And that’s the biggest problem—we’re still not united. 

IS: In the end, maybe we can talk a little bit about the future, about the 


Á ext direction based on what we have learned from the past. It’s been fifty 


years since the G30S happened, and it’s been seventy years since Indonesia 
declared its independence. As a nation, what are the lessons that we need to 
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learn from all the painful experiences we’ve had? And what messages would 
you like to convey to the Indonesian left today? 

TSL: One of the direst consequences of the G30S and the rise of the 
New Order was the decapitation of the Indonesian left. We were knocked 
down, and for fifty years we could do nothing. Imagine—we could not get 
back up! Even a boxer in the ring can usually get up before the count of ten. 
But it’s been half a century for us. 

When the G30S happened, the defeated Indonesian left could only point 
their finger at D. N. Aidit. He was blamed for everything. In some ways, yes, 
it’s understandable that he had to bear the responsibility for what happened as 
the number-one person in the PKI. We could say it was a failure. But it’s not 
right if we only hold on to this way of thinking. What came out of it was ` 
nothing but blame and arrogance. [hey all said back then, “If only you 
people had listened to me, or followed me, this disaster wouldn’t have 
happened!” This shows arrogance—they basically appointed themselves as 
the smartest ones, the most righteous of all. So.this was what happened after 
the G30S, this kind of development. And perhaps this can help explain why 
we could not get back up after being knocked down. I haven’t seen signs of the 
rise of the left. Maybe it’s caused by a disappointment that was too big. | 
wonder if this can be healed. If we can go past this, then it will be good. If 
not, we ll be carried away by. this tsunami forever. It’s not really a cheerful 
answer, IS it? | 

So yes, the left has been destroyed. But—OK, this may sound like a 
message from someone who's waiting for death—don’t give up! Keep on 
going. Where? Well, to your destination. What is the destination? To build 
strong political organizations. One thing, though—all this totally depends on 
the young generation. What about the old one? Don’t count on them. They 
have plenty of problems, complicated ones. 

IS: But there is hope. 

TSL: Of course there is! If we don’t even have that belief, let’s just go 
back to our slumber [laughs]. 

IS: Last but not least, what lessons might be drawn from the world 
socialist movement that is now reemerging, sometimes referred to as the 
Movement Toward Socialism? 

TSL: We should not collide against each other. In the 1960s, many 
times, when the Soviet Union did something, China would disagree, and vice 
versa. Whenever Yugoslavia did something, the Soviet Union objected. But if 
we see the reality of what happens in Latin Amenica, I think we need to learn | 
from the concrete things that our comrades there have done. We don’t need to ; 
envy them, we must learn from them instead. From this, we'll gain experience 
and knowledge from a diversity of nations—we’ll learn from each other and 
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appreciate each other’s achievements. It’s about solidarity among socialists. 
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The United States and the 1965-1966 
Mass Murders in Indonesia 


Bradley Simpson 


On October 1, 1965, the teletype in the White House relayed the account 
of a supposed “coup” by a group of Indonesian army officers calling 
themselves the September 30th Movement. In Jakarta the mavement, which 
had begun the night before under the alleged leadership of Lieutenant 
Colonel Untung with the kidnapping and killing of six generals of the 
Indonesian Army High Command, was already unraveling. The September 
30th Movement was a relatively small-scale affair. It was poorly planned and 
so clumsily executed that it seemed almost preordained to fail. Major General 
Suharto, the commander of the army's Strategic Reserve Command 
(KOSTRAD) rapidly routed the meager forces under Untung’s command, 
took control of the army, and blamed what he labeled a “coup attempt” 
entirely on the Indonesian Communist Party (PKD. Within two weeks, a 
much more momentous army-led and U.S.-backed movement to exterminate 
the PKI and its supporters was under way. Working with Muslim 
organizations, student groups, and other anti-Communist organizations, the 
army proceeded over the next five months to murder hundreds of thousands of 
unarmed, alleged PKI members. The slaughter paved the way for the army’s 
ouster of Sukarno in March 1966, its ascension to power, and the 
reconfiguration of Indonesian politics and foreign policy.’ 


The liquidation of the PKI in Indonesia was “perhaps the greatest setback 


for Communism in the Third World in the 1960s” and an event with 


- enormous implications for each of the Great Powers. For the United States, 


the PKI’s destruction changed the political calculus of the Vietnam War and 
decreased by an order of magnitude the possible regional consequences of 


victory by Hanoi and the NLF (National Liberation Front), although 


- ironically it was too late to affect the course of the Johnson administration’s 


escalation of the war. For the Soviet Union and China, the destruction of the 


_, left in Indonesia increased the importance that each attached to holding firm 


This article was adapted from Economists with Guns: Authoritarian Development and U.S.- 
Indonesian Relations, 1960-1968 by Bradley. Simpson. © 2008 by the Board of Trustees of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University. Used with permission of Stanford University Press, 
http://sup.org. Published in cloth, paperback, and digital formats. 
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in Vietnam, lest their credibility as revolutionary powers in the region be 
further undermined.” 

Domestially, the PKIJ’s annihilation destroyed the political balance of 
power, dramatically undermining Sukarno and removing the only mass-based** 
alternative to army rule. However, the emergence of the Indonesian army as 
the dominant political force and the military’s pressing need to address the 
country’s deep-rooted economic crisis also provided the United States and 
other Western powers with unusual leverage to shape the conditions under 
which the army would consolidate its power and legitimize its role in a 
military modernizing regime. . 

The September 30th Movement and its bloody aftermath are central 
events in postwar Indonesian history, and competing interpretations of their 
roots, meaning, and legacy have become a cottage industry.” Much of the 
debate has centered on the precise role of the PKI, the degree of Sukarno’s 
and/or Suharto’s foreknowledge of the “coup attempt,” and the local 
circumstances of the mass killings that followed. 

More important than the September 30th Movement itself was the use to 
which Suharto, the Indonesian army, and its international supporters put it in 
order to justify the annihilation of the PKI. Here the recent partial 
declassification of U.S. and British materials has made it possible to evaluate 
competing claims on the role of the United States and the United Kingdom 
with greater precision (and, since Suharto’s fall, less ideological baggage) and 
to come to a few tentative conclusions. First, although the available evidence 
does not directly implicate the United States in the September 30th 
Movement or in Sukarno’s ouster, quests for Washington’s hidden hand in 
this respect are beside the point. The United States and Bnitain , 
unquestionably sought to entice the PKI into a.coup attempt or some other — 
rash action in the hopes of provoking a violent response by the army and 
organized covert operations and propaganda efforts to this end for the better 
part of a year, a fact unmitigated by Washington and London’s surprise at the | 
actual timing of events. Second, U.S. encouragement of and support for the 
mass killings of alleged PKI supporters was greater than historians have 
heretofore acknowledged, as was that of the United Kingdom. But U.S. 
involvement in mass murder is only part of the story, and it is less illustrative 
of Washington’s long-range goals for Jakarta than the manner in which it 
engaged with the Indonesian army at the time of its greatest need to help 
midwife a parallel state apparatus, a strand of the story historians have 
accorded much less attention. A 


“This Business Has a Very Bad Smell to It” 
On October 3 the bodies of the six murdered generals were discovered. 
Their exhumation became a major public event, and army-controlled 
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newspapers luridly reported on their condition and printed grisly photos 
purportedly showing that several of the generals had been tortured, slashed 
with razor blades, and had their eyes gouged out and genitals cut off by 
bloodthirsty PKI activists from Pemuda Rakjat and the PK] Women’s Front 
Gerwani. The army paper Angkatan Bersendjata on October 5 reported 
“barbarous deeds in the form of tortures executed beyond the bounds of 
human feeling,” descriptions picked up and amplified by Berita Yudha and 
other publications in the ensuing months.* Claims about the alleged torture 
and mutilation of the generals became staples-of a well-organized and 
unusudlly gendered Indonesian and Western propaganda campaign aimed at 
whipping up public frenzy in support of attacks on the PKI, and they became 
staples of U.S. reporting on the September 30th Movement and its aftermath 
for years after.” The descriptions, however, were deliberate fabrications—the 
official autopsies conducted on the bodies immediately after they were 
exhumed showed no signs of torture.° 

Sukarno realized that the political forces unleashed on October | posed a 
threat to his rule, and he immediately sought to bring the army to heel. The 
president was also anxious to shield the air force—his strongest military ally— 
from the army’s wrath and to prevent a crackdown on the PKI that might 
upend the delicate balance of power. In radio addresses Sukarno appealed for 
calm, denied air force involvement in the movement, and warned, “we must 
remain on guard so that the Army and Air Force are not pitted against each 


-other with beneficial results for the Nekolim [neocolonialists and impenalists] 


p* 


ye 


and others.”” Suharto and other army leaders, however, were determined to use 
the murder of the generals to move against the PKI and seize power, and in this 
task they haa willing allies both locally and abroad. “Regardless of whether the 
Army really believes that the PKI was solely responsible,” the CIA later 
reported, “it is presenting this as the case and is acting accordingly.” Army 
leaders quickly contacted ant-Communist groups, including Muslim 
organizations that had been mobilizing for months to counter the PKI in Java 
and Sumatra, and urged them into action. On October 2 Brigadier General - 
Sutjipto called a meeting of anti-Communist leaders, who formed the Action | 
Front to Crush the Thirtieth of September Movement (KAP-Gestapu). Two 


` days later KAP-Gestapu held its first rally denouncing the PKI and Chairman 


Aidit. The Armed Forces Day parade planned for October 5 instead tumed 
into a massive funeral march for the slain generals, punctuated by calls for 
revenge against the PKI. Sukamo was as conspicuous by his absence as 
Marshall Green was by his presence near the front of the reviewing stand—the 
U.S. ambassador was “much impressed,” according to British ambassador 
Gilchrist, at the American training the slain generals had received.” 

Army leaders also reestablished contact with the U.S. embassy, thereafter 


maintaining frequent, often daily communications.'° In Washington, officials 
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assembled an ad hoc Indonesia working group, recognizing that a major 
opportunity to crush the PKI was at hand but fearing the army might not go 
all the way.'! “This is a critical time for the Army,” Under Secretary of State 
‘George Ball told columnist James Reston. “If the Army does move they have 
strength to wipe up earth with [the] PKI and if they don’t they may not have 
another chance.” 

The immediate dilemma facing the Johnson administration was how best 
to encourage the army to such violence. The State Department was 
‘understandably wary of overt U.S. assistance to the military, fearing that 
disclosure of any aid would prove embarrassing and play into the hands of 
Sukarno and the PKI, undermining its longer-term. goals. George Ball 
warned the embassy in Jakarta to “exercise extreme caution in our contacts 
with the Army.” Green shared the State Departments concern, 
recommending that the United States hold off on aid but quietly assure 
Suharto and Nasution of Washington’s readiness to covertly assist if needed. 
In the meantime, the ambassador urged clandestine propaganda efforts to 
“spread the story of the PKI’s guilt, treachery and brutality” as the “most 
needed immediate assistance we can give [the] army.”'* 

The United States and Britain were well positioned to provide such help. 
As early as 1963 the Bntish had set up shop in Singapore for agents from the 
IRD [Information Research Department, a covert anti-Communist propaganda 
unit within the UK Foreign Office]. There they worked with army 
psychological warfare officers conducting “black propaganda operations” 
against Indonesia. Norman Reddaway, the British coordinator of political 
warfare against Indonesia, who had been slated to arrive in Singapore in 
November, was instead rushed to his post on October 15 to take advantage of 
the changed circumstances in Jakarta. By the time Reddaway arrived in 
Singapore, the Indonesian army had complete control over print media and 
radio and was, according to Australia’s Ministry for External Affairs, “using its 
control...to discredit the PKI and limit the president’s field of action by 
manipulation of public opinion.”'® Over the next two weeks, a sophisticated, 
multinational propaganda operation unfolded. Reddaway and U.S. officials 
received regular updates from intelligence officials and the U.S. embassy in 
Jakarta as well as, apparently, from listening in on the radio broadcasts of 
Indonesian military units. They would then distribute “strictly unattributable” 
news conforming to British and American propaganda aims to the Singapore 
Straits Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Observer, and the Daily Mail and to 
Western journalists who had been kicked out of Jakarta and were reporting from 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, or Singapore.” In their articles the reporters would cite 
“western sources” or “sources in Bangkok” who were among:the few people 
with hard information on what was happening inside Indonesia.'° Other press 
materials were doctored to make them appear as though they had onginated in 
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the Philippines or Pakistan. The Voice of America and the State Department 
duly circulated stories “playing up brutality of Sept. 30 rebels” from the army- 
controlled newspapers Angkatan Bersendjata and Berita Yudha—the only 
newspapers publishing in Jakarta for the first week in October—amplifying the 
army's own propaganda activities for international consumption. 

Major networks such as ABC expressed interest in exploiting the “film and 
tape possibilities” of the generals’ exhumation and funerals. The army’s 
propaganda themes and calls for destroying the PKI were “the sort of thing 
which interests the Americans,” the British embassy in Washington wrote the 
Foreign Office. The Foreign Office instructed officials in Phoenix Park, 
headquarters of the British Far Eastern Command in Singapore, to “not 
exclude any unattnbutable propaganda or psywar activities” that might help 
the anti-PKI campaign, including a list of “suitable propaganda themes” 
similar to those recommended at the same time by the U.S. embassy in 
Jakarta. Near the end of December Reddaway proudly surveyed his 
handiwork for the Foreign Office, noting that the Indonesian army’s own 
propaganda often contained information drawn from pnnted IRD matenals 
and that “anything which we here can have carried by a newspaper will find its 
way quickly into Indonesia.””' 

U.S. officials were particularly interested in linking the Sentember 30th 
plotters to Being. They helped to spread stories about China’s alleged 
involvement and reported on caches of weapons purportedly “discovered” by 
the Indonesian army with the hammer and sickle conveniently stamped on 
them. “We have bonanza chance to nail chicoms on disastrous events in 
Indonesia,” Green wrote the State Department. He urged a “continuation 
[of] covert propaganda” as one of the “best means of spreading [the] idea of 
chicom complicity,” an allegation still being put forth by former U.S. officials 
forty years later.” Such efforts, intended or not, also encouraged attacks 
against Indonesia's indigenous Chinese minority and businessmen. Army 
leaders were actually worried by the strident tone of British and U.S. efforts 
and urged the U.S. embassy “not to unduly emphasize that [it] is seeking 
revenge, arguing that the military had its “hands full restoring order and 
stability without creating [the] impression it [is] going to massacre 
Communists.” 

Over the next few weeks, the army swiftly consolidated its gains and 
encouraged anti-Communist and religious groups to move against the PK] 
while building a public case that the Party represented a mortal alien threat to 
Indonesian society, a cancer to be cut out of the body politic. (When asked 
later by the Pakistani military attaché—a man respected for his excellent 
intelligence ties—how he could engage in the close killing of unarmed 
civilians, an Indonesian military interrogator said he considered it “a duty to 


exterminate what he called ‘less than animals.’”) The CIA reported that 
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senior Indonesian generals met after the funeral for the slain generals and 
agreed to implement plans to “crush the PKI.”** Three days later KAP- 
Gestapu held a second rally in Jakarta, this one drawing tens of thousands, 
after which protestors sacked and burned the PKI’s new headquarters. Signs 
and graffiti declaring “Hang the PKI” and “Hang Aidit” sprang up around 
the city.” On October 10, Suharto established the Operations Command for 
the Restoration of Order and Security (KOPKAMTIB), which he used to 
launch a massive purge of the government apparatus i arrest thousands of 
PKI activists in Jakarta. 

Meanwhile, Ali Murtopo, chief of the Indonesian om Special Operations 
Command (OSPUS), expanded the army’s own propaganda operations. 
Sordid accounts and photos of the generals’ murder and alleged mutilation 
circulated throughout the country, and army newspapers reported the discovery 
of PK] death lists, mass graves, and documents detailing the Party’s purported 
plans for the annihilation of its opponents. One scholar of the post-coup attempt 
massacres has concluded that “in the highly charged atmosphere of the time 
these ‘revelations’ were sufficient to make the Party in general appear to be a 
demonic force whose destruction would be a service to the nation.””° Although 
we still lack access to many of the relevant classified U.S. and Bntish matenals, 
it is highly likely that a key element of U.S. and British covert operations in this 
period involved the creation of such “black” propaganda inside Indonesia 
itself. 

With the exception of Medan, where KOSTRAD forces under the 
command of Brigadier General Kemal Idris immediately began slaughtering 
alleged PKI members—mainly rubber plantation workers—on a large scale 
after October 1, Suharto appears initially to have issued few direct orders for 
military commanders in the provinces to take specific actions against the Party.” 
The army was far from monolithic, and in significant swaths of Central and 
East Java local commanders remained loyal to Sukarno, and some initially were 
even sympathetic to the September 30th Movement. But the OSPUS 
propaganda campaign, encouragement of KAP-Gestapu actions, and public 


statements by Suharto sent clear signals of the new leadership's intenton to . . 


move violently against the PKI. When local army units hesitated or Suharto _ 


judged local officers insufficiently anti-Communist, he purged them and sent 
loyal RPKAD units to organize the killings, often working through local 
civilian forces. In East Java, members of the NU (Nahdlatul Ulama) youth 


wing Ansor led attacks on PKI members and Chinese businessmen, with the - 
first mass killings reported 1 in mid-October. In Aceh, Muslim leaders again took 


the lead, initiating “what amounted to holy war of extermination” in early 

October against. PKI members ‘and often their extended families, killing 

thousands over the next two months and reportedly wiping out entire villages.” 
On October 13 Secretary of State Dean Rusk cabled Jakarta that the 
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time had come “to give some indication to [the] military of our attitudes 
toward recent and current developments.” The army’s campaign against the 
PKI was picking up steam, and “if [the] army’s willingness to follow though 
against the PKI is in any way contingent upon or subject to influence by [the 
United States], we do not wish [to] miss opportunity for U.S. action. ””? 
The State Department still had great reservations about substantially aiding 
the army, because it was not yet clear who was in charge or what the army's 
longer-range intentions were. Moreover, Sukarno still wielded substantial 
authority and commanded the loyalty of significant elements of the military. 
The risks of revelation with covert aid were great, and the administration 
considered it “essential not [to] give Subandrio and PKI citable evidence 
that [the United States] supports [the] Army against Sukarno.””| 

The next day, Sukarno was forced to name General Suharto commander 
of the armed forces. Most’ army leaders were anxious to avoid confronting 
Sukarno and hoped that he would bow to political realities and condemn the 
PKI and the September 30th Movement. The Great Leader’s persistent 
refusal to do so deeply frustrated the army, prompting some to call for his 
overthrow.” “There are now two power centers in Indonesia, and not one,” 
the embassy cabled Foggy Bottom. It was important to let the army know 
which side the United States was on. (The Indonesian army, for its part, 
thought it was dealing with three power centers: the State Department, the 
Pentagon, and the CIA.) General Nasution provided an opportunity when 
his aide approached Marshall Green to request portable communications 
equipment for use by the Army High Command. It was just the sort of request 
the embassy could easily—and discreetly—meet, the State Department noted 
with approval, observing that the army was still keen to hide U.S. support and 
that “for [the] short run our assistance to them would probably have to be on 
covert or semi-covert basis related [to] specific, small, ad hoc needs.”°* The 
move toward covert U.S. assistance for the Indonesian military signaled 
Washington’s tacit withdrawal of recognition, of Sukarno as the legitimate 
leader of Indonesia. ` 

The embassy’s political reporting dunng these weeks wavered between 
optimism at every indication of Sukarno and the PKI’s decline and anxiety at 


‘ every suggestion that the army might blow its opportunity to exterminate 


Communism in Indonesia and deal Sukarno a fatal blow in the process. The 
CIA warned in early October of the danger that the army might only “settle 
for action against those directly involved in the murder of the generals and 
permit Sukarno to get much of his power back,” a concern shared by the 
Foreign Office. A few weeks later Green fretted that the army “seems to be 
moving toward a ‘political settlement” and might “hush up evidence of- 
[Sukarno’s}] involvement in September 30” in order to preserve national 
unity, perhaps to the point of permitting a rehabilitated Communist Party to 
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reemerge.” The army’s destruction of the PKI, the ambassador cabled 
Washington, “will not be successful unless it is willing to attack Communism 
as such,” which meant going after Sukarno and the entire PKI apparatus, 
including unarmed rank-and-file members and affiliates. Despite his wornes, 
Green observed that the army “has nevertheless been working hard at 
destroying [the] PKI and I, for one, have increasing respect for its 
determination and organization in carrying out this crucial assignment.””° 


The Post-September 30 Massacres and the US. Response 


U.S. officials initially thought that the struggle against Sukarno and the 
PKI would be bitter and protracted. But evidence reaching the embassy in 
Jakarta by the end of October indicated that the army was moving decisively 
to break the back of the PKI and defying or ignoring President Sukarno’s 
efforts to restrain it. Local military commanders were taking the initiative to 
ban the PKI and its affiliates, whereas weak PKI branches simply dissolved 
in a desperate attempt to stave off annihilation. Only a month after the 
murder of the generals, the PKI had been banned or dissolved in almost all of 
Java and Sulawesi, and despite his maneuvering, cajoling, and threats, 
Sukarno was proving unable to shield his political allies from attack.?” The 
army was especially keen to get Subandrio (whom the political correspondent 
of the army newspaper Berita Yudha described to Australian embassy officials 
in Jakarta as “a bastard who will get what’s coming to him”), in part because 
it could not challenge Sukarno directly. In late October army leaders 
convinced the president to remove Subandno from his position as foreign 
minister, later placing him under house arrest when he attempted to leave the 
country.’ 

As the welcome returns on the army’s campaign against the PKI poured 
in, Marshall Green’s anxiety dissipated and he prodded Foggy Bottom to 
“explore [the] possibility of short-term one shot aid on covert, non-attributable 
basis” as a sign of U.S. support.” The State Department replied with a 
lengthy assessment approved by Dean Rusk. The PKI was “in headlong 
retreat in [the] face [of] mass attacks encouraged by [the] Army,” which was 
“already making top policy decisions independently of Sukarno and is more 
and more acting as a de facto government.” Moreover, as Indonesia’s 
economic and political crisis deepened, the military would have to tum to the 
West for assistance, with the United States and Japan in particular poised to 
help. The army would need food, raw materials, access to credit, and “small 
weapons and equipment...to deal with the PKI.” As a result, “the next few 
days, weeks, and months may offer unprecedented opportunities for us to 
begin to influence people and events, as the military begin to understand 


problems and dilemmas in which they find themselves.”*° This meant, m the ` 


short run, signaling to army leaders the need to cease political attacks against 
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U.S. policy and end the harassment of U.S. oil companies.’ 

At the end of October, White House officials established an interagency 
working group to plan for covert aid to the Indonesian military to meet its 
needs in fighting the PKI. Many initial reports reaching the embassy couched 
PKI resistance to Muslim and army-led attacks as the opening salvos of a 
possible guerrilla campaign.“ Although in most regions the PK]—which had 
never organized itself for armed struggle—was unprepared for the attacks 
against it, the Party was putting up stiff resistance in Central Java. A few days 
before the working group met, the embassy received “multiple reports of 
increasing insecurity and bloodshed in Central Java, particularly around Solo, 
Semarang and Jogja.” Later reports told of fierce clashes between PKI youth 
and Ansor members, with dozens of casualties on both sides.® On October 18 
Suharto authorized the deployment of several RPKAD battalions under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Edhie to the provincial capital of Semarang 
in Central Java, after which mass killings of PKI supporters commenced. 
Shortly after, the commander of the Central Java military area declared a state 
of war.“ 

The Indonesia working group instructed the embassy to inventory the 
army's needs for waging war against the PK]. The most presfing need was for 
tactical communications equipment for both army headquarters and field 
units, which the working group thought the administration should provide 
covertly through a third country, such as Thailand, using untraceable existing 
stocks rather than attempting to resume MAP [Military Assistance Program] 
shipments. In late October a CLA communications specialist traveled to 
Jakarta to consult with the embassy and conduct an on-site investigation of the 
army's needs. [wo days after the working group met, General Sukendro 
made the first high-level approach to the embassy, requesting rice, 
communications equipment, medicines, and small arms. Ambassador Green 
recommended that the administration move forward with assistance, noting 
approvingly that the army was “moving relentlessly to exterminate the PKI.”” 

Washington agreed, but the administration was split over whether to tte the 
provision of short-term covert aid to larger questions concerning relations with 
Jakarta. White House and Pentagon officials thought that the United States 
should attach no strings to covert aid, arguing “it is important to assure the 
Army of our full support of its efforts to crush the PKI.” The State 
Department disagreed, arguing that now was the time to open up a broader 
political dialogue with Suharto and Nasution and to make clear that 
Washington expected Indonesia to reverse course on policies inimical to U.S. 
interests as a condition of aid. A few days later Francis Galbraith met with 
Nasution’s contact for a discussion along these lines. Although the United 
States was “generally sympathetic with and admiring of what [the] army [is] 
doing,” Galbraith said, serious disagreements between the two countries 
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remained, especially with regard to U.S. oil interests, which if not resolved 
could preclude the extension of aid.” 

The White House and the CIA still worried about the risks of exposure as 
they moved to covertly aid the army, which they had functionally recognized 
as Indonesia's new government, in overthrowing Sukarno and destroying the 
PKI.“ The administration set up contact with General Sukendro (who had 
studied at the University of Pittsburgh and was one of the CIA’s highest level 
contacts in the army) and a designated liaison in Bangkok, with whom it: 
discussed the army's requests for communications equipment, small arms, and 
other supplies totaling more than $1 million. Sukendro cut short a visit.to 
Bejing and stopped by the CIA station in Bangkok upon hearing of the 
September 30th Movement, before returning to Jakarta.” 

The 303 Committee [the White House covert actions oversight group ` 
chaired by McGeorge Bundy, National Secunty Advisor] approved the 
provision of medical supplies on November 5 and established covert 
mechanisms for delivery, which began two weeks later. The White House also 
authonzed the CIA station in Bangkok to provide small arms to Sukendro in 
order to~“arm Muslim and nationalist youth in Central Java for use against the 
PKI.” The CIA was not yet convinced of the army’s need for the weapons 
and was anxious about its ability to control the use and distribution of arms, 
which were being given to poorly trained Muslim militias and student groups, 
such as the Indonesian Student Action Front (KAMI), and thus was at risk of 
exposure. But it concluded that “these risks...must be weighed against the 
greater risk that failure to provide such aid which the Army claims it needs” 
would weaken Washington’s influence down the road.*? The 303 Committee 
met again two weeks later to discuss the army's “urgent need for 
communications equipment.” Suharto and Nasution were expressing grave 
concerns about their ability to communicate not just with regional military 
commanders in outlying provinces but with army leaders in Jakarta, hampering 
the coordination of ant-PKI military operations. To this end General 
Sukendro requested portable voice radios for the general staff in Jakarta; an 
army voice circuit linking Jakarta with military commands in Sumatra, Java, 
and Sulawesi; and tactical communications equipment for army units operating 
in Central Java.” The embassy team in Jakarta recommended approval of 
Sukendro’s request as “critical” in the army’s struggle against Sukarno and the 
PKI and argued that the equipment’s importance “far outweighs [its] relatively 
minor cost.” The 303 Committee approved the aid but urged that “extreme 
care” be taken to prevent disclosure of its origins, delaying delivery for several 
weeks. In early December the CIA located and purchased mobile antennae: 
and the first installment of the radio equipment on a commercial basis, 
arranging for its covert delivery from Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines 
to KOSTRAD headquarters in Jakarta.” According to the British embassy 
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in Washington, the transaction which Ambassador Gilchnst estimated was 
worth nearly $1 million was “so covert that it is not intended to show up in 
Congress at all.”°4 CIA technicians trained army communications officers and 
tuned their radios to frequencies known in advance by the National Security 
Agency (NSA). Afterward the: NSA monitored army transmissions, 
providing U.S. intelligence officials with detailed information about army 
operations, including specific orders to kill individual PKI members.” 

The Johnson administration’s decisions to extend aid were made after it had 
become clear that the United States would be directly assisting the army, Muslim 
organizations, student groups, and other anti-Communist forces in a campaign of 
mass murder against unarmed civilians—alleged members of the PKI and its 
afhliate organizations. Moreover, U.S. officials knew and expected that the 
covert assistance they provided would further this campaign. Army contacts 
informed the embassy that 150 PKI members had been executed in Jakarta 
during the first week of October alone by forces under the leadership of West 
Java military commander General Adjie and that firing squads had been formed 
elsewhere for this purpose.” At the end of October reports reached the embassy 
of mass attacks against PKI supporters in East, Central, and West Java. A U.S. 
military adviser just returned from Bandung reported that villagers were “clearing 
out PKI members and affiliates and turning them over to Army” for arrest or 
execution.” 

The day before the 303 Committee approved the shipment of medicines to 
the army, the embassy cabled the State Department that RPKAD forces in 
Central Java under Edhie’s command were “providing Muslim youth with 
training and arms and ‘will keep them out in front’ against PKI.” While army 
leaders arrested higher-level PKI leaders for interrogation, “smaller fry” were 
' “being systematically arrested and jailed or executed.”” In North Sumatra and 
Aceh a few days later, “IP-KI [sic] Youth Organization [the Ikatan 
Pendukung Kemerdekaan Indonesia, or League of Upholders of Indonesian 
Independence, was an army-affiliated party], and other ant-Com elements” 
were engaged in a ‘systematic drive to destroy [the] PKI...with wholesale 
killings reported”; the “specific message” from the army “is that it is seeking to 
‘finish off the PKI.”?? On November 13 police information chief Colonel 
. Budi Juwono reported that “from 50—100 PKI members are being killed every 
night in east and central Java by civilian ant-Communist groups with blessing 
of [the] Army.” Three days later “bloodthirsty” Pemuda Pantasila members 
informed the consulate in Medan that the organization “intends to kill every 
PKI member they can get their hands on.” Other sources told the consulate 
that “much indiscriminate killing is taking place.” Consular officials concluded 
that, even accounting for exaggerations, a “real reign of terror” was taking 
place.” The CIA reported late in the month that former PKI members in 
Central Java were being “shot on sight by [the] Army.” Missionaries in East 
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Java told the consulate in Surabaya that 15,000 Communists had reportedly 
been killed in the East Javanese city of Tulungagung alone. Again, even 
discounting for exaggerations, the consulate reported that a “widespread 
slaughter” was taking place.®’ An Indonesian intelligence officer in East Java 
described several mass killings of PKI activists and supporters in Kediri 
(where. 300 peasant farmers were killed, apparently by mistake), Wates 
(1,200 killed), and Ponggok (about 300 killed), with “many of those being 
killed.. followers who do not know much.”™ It was still November. 

The U.S. response to mass murder in Indonesia was enthusiastic—and 
instructive. Former U.S. officials such as CIA station chief Hugh Tovar 
(whose delight at the killings is exceeded only by the tendentiousness of his 
account of the U.S. role) and some historians have argued that Washington 
was either unaware of the killings when covert aid began or was “taken 
aback...by the violence of the purge.” Both claims are patently false. They 
ignore voluminous contemporary accounts of the slaughter that were reaching 
the U.S. and other embassies and the crucial fact that Washington continued 
its assistance long after it was clear that mass killings were taking place and in 
the expectation that U.S. aid would contnbute to this end. Not a single U.S. 
official, however, ever expressed concern in public or private about the 
slaughter, although even cursory readers of the U.S. press understood what 
was happening. “Our policy was silence,” National Security Advisor Walt 
Rostow later wrote President Johnson, a good thing “in light of the wholesale 
killings that have accompanied the transition” from Sukarno to Suharto.” In 
fact, Washington was so effusive in its support for Suharto and his allies that 
army officials told the embassy “to lay off praising it” for fear of tarnishing their 
nationalist credentials, a point British officials also made. The CIA argued 
that “we should avoid being too cynical about [the army’s| motives and its self- 
interest, or too hesitant about the propnety of extending . . . assistance provided 
we can do so covertly” and without being embarrassed. “No one cared,” 
recalled Howard Federspiel, the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research staffer for Indonesia in 1965, “as long as they were 
Communists, that they were being butchered.” 

At the height of the massacres, the Johnson administration continued to 
extend covert assistance directly to the forces carrying out the killings, 
apparently including small arms delivered to the army through the CIA 
station in Bangkok.® In early December the State Department also approved 
a covert payment of 50 million rupiah to finance the activites of KAP- 
Gestapu. Marshall Green noted approvingly that KAP-Gestapu’s activities 
“have been an important factor in the Army’s program,” especially in Central 
Java, where it was leading the attack on the PKI. The ambassador considered 
the risks of revelation in this case to be “as minimal as any black bag operation 


can be.”® At about this time General Achmad, the newly appointed chief of 
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KOTI’s economic staff, told military attaché Willis Ethel that he estimated 
that more than 100,000 people had been killed in North Sumatra and East 
and Central Java alone. If accurate, Ethel noted, this meant that “far more 
Communists have been killed in Indonesia over past two months than even in 
Vietnam. ””? 

The embassy also turned over lists identifying thousands of PKI leaders and 
cadres to Indonesian army intermediaries.’ For several years U.S. officials had 
considered the Indonesian army’s intelligence gathering on the PKI to be 
woefully inadequate, especially at the local level. Marshall Green cabled the 
State Department in 1966 that Indonesian authorities still “seem to lack even 
the simplest information on PKI leadership.”” Political officer Robert Martens 
and CIA analysts in the embassy compiled the lists, using published sources, to 
create detailed profiles of the PKI and its affiliate organizations from the 
national leadership down to regional, provincial, and local cadres. Martens . 
handed the lists to Tirta Kenyana Adhyatman, an aide to Adam Malik who in 
turn passed them on to Suharto, who used them to track down PKI members 
for arrest and execution.” Embassy officials subsequently denied that they had 
drawn up assassination lists, as did the major media in numerous exculpatory 
articles. 

The post-coup massacres in Indonesia varied widely according to regional 
circumstances, as numerous local studies have shown, although much research 
remains to be done.’* In East Java and North Sumatra, for example, 
fragmentary evidence suggests that local Muslim groups might have launched 
the first attacks against PKI supporters, encouraged and often assisted by 
local army units acting with relative caution until reinforcements arrived from ` 
Jakarta. In Central Java and Bali arriving RPKAD forces initiated the 
massacres when they arrived in early December, first hastily arming and 
training Muslim youth and other anti-Communist groups and then conducting 
village sweeps in which local PKI members were identified and either arrested 
or executed. This was close killing, often conducted with bamboo spears, 
machetes, or army-supplied weapons against one’s neighbors. In the village of 
Pasuruan in East Java, a Bnitish engineer named Ross Taylor who was 
working at the Gratit Cotton Spinning Factory descnbed the massacres of 
workers at the nearby Nebmitex textile factory. Using lists of known or 
suspected members of the PKI, the trade union SOBSI, or PKI-affiliated . 
groups, the local army commander placed victims in one of five categories, 
killing those in the first three and arresting the rest. Taylor estimated that 
2,000 people had been killed in the vicinity of the factory since late 
November, with army units working from the main roads and radiating 
outward.” 

The most intense killings generally took place eee the PKI and its 
affiliates were strongest and where PKI activities, particularly in the area of ’ 
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land reform and labor activism, posed the greatest threat to existing social 
relations. As one scholar of the post-coup massacres put it, “The PKI was 
attacked because it proposed a full-scale restructuring of Indonesian society 
and in doing so had already created its own victims amongst those it saw as 
the beneficiaries and upholders of the established social order.””° The army’s 
opposition to the PKI was, the CIA noted, “far more complicated than 
simple ant-Communism.” This was a war of position—army leaders viewed 
their campaign to eliminate the PKI leadership and destroy its infrastructure 
in strategic terms, as “a power struggle, not an ideological struggle,” with a 
rival power center in Indonesia that posed the chief obstacle to their vision of 
military-led modernization. The British consul at Medan framed the army- 
PKI struggle in Sumatra over control of local ports and rubber and tin estates 
as one “for the commanding heights of the Indonesian economy” and for the 
foreign exchange reserves and access to resources that such control conveyed. 
Not surprisingly, the tn and rubber estates in Northern Sumatra were the 
scene of some of the bloodiest attacks against PKI supporters, with the army 
“arresting, converting or otherwise disposing of some 3,000 PKI members a 
week.”?’ The army, however, had to balance its desire to eliminate the PKI as 
a political force with its eventual need to restore political stability. By mid- 
December army leaders were expressing concern that the indiscriminate 
nature of the slaughter might exacerbate the breakdown in state power and 
unleash “monster|s] largely of its own creation,” such as political Islam and 
the student movement that could emerge as rival power centers and complicate 
the consolidation of their rule.’® Unevenly, the army began taking steps to 
bring the killings more directly under their control, although the murder of 
PKI supporters and prisoners continued on a smaller scale well into 1966. 
“The savagery and scale of the killings” in Indonesia, the Australian 
embassy observed in 1966, “is probably unique.”’? Estimates of the death toll 
from the massacres vary widely, ranging from the 78,000 cited by Sukarno in 
December 1965, well before the killings had ended, to I million, the 
conclusion of a survey conducted by “university graduates” at the behest of 
KOPKAMTIB in 1966. At least 1 million more were arrested, with many 
tens of thousands kept in prison well into the 1970s.°° U.S. and Bnitish 
officials were certainly aware by early 1966 that hundreds of thousands had 
been killed. In mid-January, armed forces liaison Colonel Stamboul told 
Bnitish military attaches attending a briefing at army headquarters that half a 
million people had been killed. Australian officials claimed to have an 
Indonesian police report putting the death toll “in Bali alone at 28,000." 
Ambassador Gilchrist told Marshall Green a month later he thought the total 
toll was closer to 400,000, a figure that the Swedish ambassador found “quite 
incredible” and a serious underestimate based on his recent travels in the 


countryside.” Walt Rostow cited even lower figures of 300,000 dead in 
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briefings for President Johnson.” Joumalist Stanley Karnow, after a tour of 
Central and East Java and Bali, told political consul Edward Masters that 
press estimates based on Western diplomatic sources were “way too low” and 
that he thought 400,000 a minimum figure. Appropriately, Masters had just 
met with an assistant to Adam Malik—who also thought U.S.-cited figures of 
300,000 were far too conservative—to discuss “the desirability of 
downplaying the extent of the carnage,” remarking that “we believe it wiser to 
err on the side of lower estimates, especially when questioned by the press.” 

General Suharto and the Indonesian army must bear primary responsibility 
for the slaughter following the September 30th Movement, in addition to the 
Islamist NU, PNI, and other civilian groups that made up the bulk of the 
civilian militias engaged in the killings. Although the roots of the massacres lay 
in long-standing local grievances against the PKI, as Harold Crouch and other 
scholars have concluded, “the huge scale of the massacre was possible only 
because of the encouragement given by the army.”” The extermination of the 
PKI was a military campaign, planned and directed by the armed forces to 
clear away the chief barner to its own ascension to power. The killings did not, 
as the U.S. embassy, Western journalists, and many Indonesia scholars 
argued, stem from “that strange Malay streak, that inner, frenzied blood-lust” 
rooted in pathologies of Indonesian culture that produced “a kind of mass 
running amok.”® 

Perpetrators of mass violence in the twentieth century, however, usually 
have accomplices, and the passive or direct involvement of external powers. 
The killings in Indonesia were no different. Indonesia's international 
supporters could have pressured it to limit the scope and scale of the 
violence had they considered it in their ‘interests to do so. The United 
States, however, viewed the wholesale annihilation of the PKI and its 
civilian backers as an indispensable prerequisite to Indonesia’s reintegration 
into the regional political economy, the ascendance of a military 
modernizing regime, and the crippling or overthrow of Sukarno. Indeed, 
Washington did everything in its power to encourage and facilitate the army- 
led massacre of alleged PKI members, and U.S. officials wormed only that 
the killing of the Party’s unarmed supporters might not go far enough, 
permitting Sukarno to return to power and frustrate the administration’s 
emerging plans for a post-Sukarno Indonesia.” This was efficacious terror, 
an essential building block of the neoliberal policies that the West would 
attempt to impose on Indonesia after Sukarno’s ouster. U.S. officials have’. 
always denied that Washington offered meaningful covert assistance to the- 
army as it carried out these killings and have ignored the question of covert 
operations before September 30 entirely. Many scholars of U.S.- 
Indonesian relations, lacking access to significant CLA materials, have 
largely accepted this interpretation.” But declassification of just a fraction of 
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the CIA’s records demonstrates that the agency’s covert operations in 
Indonesia were more widespread and insidious than previously 
acknowledged. These records also reveal that the Johnson administration 
was a direct and willing accomplice to one of the great bloodbaths of 
twentieth-century history. The major media did their part as well, crudely 
cheering the “boiling bloodbath” in Indonesia as “the West’s best news for 
years in Asia.” The last word might be left to C. L. Sulzberger of the New 
York Times, who observed approvingly with the crude yet unremarkable 
racism of the day that “the- killing attained a volume impressive even in 
violerit Asia, where life is cheap.”” j 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 
We record with sorrow the death of Professor Oskar Lange, the 


wellknown Polish economist and a friend for more than 30 years.---In spite 

of the handicap of ill health [in his later years], he was an enormously 

productive scholar and writer, unquestionably one of the world’ s leading 

economists. His death at the relatively early age of 60 when he was in the 

midst of writing a major three-volume treatise on political economy is a 

gnevous loss to the world socialist movement. 

_ Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, “Notes from the Editors,” 

Monthly Review, December 1965 
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Laudato Si—The Pope’s 
Anti-Systemic Encyclical 


Michael Löwy 


Pope Francis’s “ecological encyclical” is an event which—-whether taken 
from a religious, ethical, social, or politcal point of view—is of planetary 
importance. Considering the enormous influence of the Catholic Church 
worldwide, it is a crucial contribution towards the development of a critical 
ecological consciousness. It was received with enthusiasm by the true 
defenders of the environment; however, it aroused uneasiness and rejection 
among religious conservatives, representatives of capital, and ideologues of 
“market ecology.” It is a document with a great richness and complexity, one 
that proposes a new interpretation of the Judeo-Christian tradition, a rupture 
with the “promethean dream of dominion over the world,” and a profoundly 
radical reflection on the causes of the ecological crisis. Many aspects of 
liberation theology, particularly that of eco-theologian Leonardo Boff, can be 
seen as a source of inspiration here, particularly the inseparable association of 
the “cry of the earth” and the “cry of the poor.” 

In the following brief notes, I. am interested in emphasizing the aspect of 
the encyclical that explains the resistance it has- found in the economic and 
media establishment: its anti-systemic character. 

For Pope Francis, ecological disasters and climate change, although they 
play a role, are not merely the results of individual behavior; rather they are the 
result of the current models of production and consumption. Bergoglio is not a 
Marxist and the word “capitalism” does not appear at all in the encyclical. But 
it is very clear that for him, the dramatic ecological problems of our age are a 
result of “the machinery of the current globalized economy,” a machinery that 
constitutes a global system, “a system of commercial relations and ownership 
which is structurally perverse” (emphasis added). 

What are, for Francis, these “structurally perverse” characteristics? More 
than anything they are those of a system where “the limited interests of 
businesses’ and “a questionable economic mindset” take precedence, an 


’s most recent book ts Ecosocialism: A Radical Alternative to Capitalist 
Catastrophe (Haymarket, 2015). The original Spanish-language version of this article will 
appear in the journal Papeles. 
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instrumental logic that holds the maximization of profits as its only objective. 
However, “the principle of the maximization of profits, frequently isolated 
from other considerations, reflects a misunderstanding of the very concept of 
- the economy. As long as production is increased, little concern is given to 
whether it is at the cost of future resources or the health of the environment.” 
This distortion, this ethical and social perversity, is not unique to any one 
country, but rather is the product, in his words, of a “global system where 
priority tends to be given to speculation and the pursuit of financial gain, 
which fail to take the context into account, let alone the effects on human 
dignity and the natural environment. Here we see how environmental 
deterioration and human and ethical degradation are closely linked” 
(emphasis added). 

Other characteristics of the perversity of the system include obsession with 
unlimited growth, consumerism, technocracy, the total domination of finance, 
and the deification of the market. Its destructive logic reduces everything to the 
market and “financial calculations of costs and benefits.” However, we know 
that “the environment is one of those goods that cannot be adequately 
safeguarded or promoted by market forces.” The market is unable to take 
qualitative, ethical, social, human, or natural values into account; in other 
words, “values that are incalculable.” 

As revealed in the recent banking crisis, the “absolute” power of 
speculative finance capital is an essential part of the system. The encyclical’s 
commentary on this is blunt and demystifying: 


Saving banks at any cost, making the public pay the price, foregoing a firm 
commitment to reviewing and reforming the entire system, only reaffirms 
the absolute power of a financial system, a power which has no future and 
will only give rise to new crises after a slow, costly and only apparent 
recovery. The financial crisis of 2007~2008 provided an opportunity to 
develop a new economy, more attentive to ethical principles, and new ways 
of regulating speculative financial practices and virtual wealth. But the 
response to the crisis did not include rethinking the outdated criteria which 
continue to rule the world. 


This perverse dynamic of the global system that “continues to rule the 
world” is what has caused all of the world summits on the environment to end 
in failure: “There are too many special interests, and economic interests that 
easily end up trumping the common good and manipulating information so 
that their own plans will not be affected.” As long as the imperatives of 
powerful economic groups predominate ¿“the most one can expect is 
superficial rhetoric, sporadic acts of philanthropy and perfunctory expressions ` 
of concern for the environment, whereas any genuine attempt by groups within 
society to introduce change is viewed as a nuisance based on romantic 
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illusions or an obstacle to be circumvented.” 

In this context, the encyclical develops a radical entique of the 
irresponsibility of “the responsible ones,” the dominant elites, the oligarch: 
interested in conserving the system, in relation to the ecological crisis: 


Many of those who possess more resources and economic or political 
power seem mostly to be concerned with masking the problems or 
concealing their symptoms, simply making efforts to reduce some of the 
negative impacts of climate change. However, many of these symptoms 
indicate that such effects will continue to worsen if we continue with 
current models of production and consumption. 


Confronted with the dramatic process of the destruction of the planet’: 
ecological balance and the unprecedented threat that climate change poses. 
what do the governments, or their international representatives (IMF, Worle 


‘ Bank, etc.) propose? Their proposal is the ever-pretentious “sustainable 


development,” a concept that has become more and more lacking in meaning 
a real flatus vocis, as Medieval scholars would say. Francis has no suct 
illusions of this technocratic mystification: “talk of sustainable growth usually 
becomes a way of distracting attention and offering excuses. It absorbs the 
language and values of ecology into the categories of finance and technocracy 
and the social and environmental responsibility of businesses often get: 
reduced to a series of marketing and image-enhancing measures.” 

The concrete methods proposed by the techno-finance oligarchy, the so 
called “carbon markets” for example, are perfectly inefficient. Pope Francis’: 
scathing critique of this false solution is one of the most important argument: 
contained in the encyclical. Quoting a resolution by ee E:piscopaliar 
Conference of Bolivia, Bergoglio writes: 


The strategy of buying and selling “carbon credits” can lead to a new form 
of speculation which would not help reduce the emission of polluting gases 
worldwide. This system seems to provide a quick and easy solution under 
the guise of a certain commitment to the environment, but in no way does 
it allow for the radical change which present circumstances require. 
Rather, it may simply become a ploy which permits maintaining the 
excessive consumption of some countries and sectors. 


Passages like this explain the lack of enthusiasm for Laudato Si ir 
“official” circles, and among supporters of “market ecology” (or “greer 
capitalism”). | 

Always connecting the ecological question with the social question 
Francis insists on the necessity of radical measures and profound changes ir 
order to confront this double challenge. The main obstacle to this is th 


“perverse” nature of the system: “the same mindset which stands in the way o 
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making radical decisions to reverse the trend of global warming also stands in 
the way of achieving the goal of eliminating poverty.’ 

Interestingly enough, the Pope invited Naomi Klein to speak at a 
conference in June 2015 on Laudaio Si in Rome. It is probably the first ime 
a “secular Jewish feminist,” as she was described by the Church’s official 
press, was invited to a discussion at the Vatican. Commenting on the 
significance of the encyclical, she wntes: “If one of the oldest and most 
tradition-bound institutions in the world can change its teachings and 
practices as radically, and as rapidly, as Francis is attempting, then surely all 
kinds of newer and more elastic institutions can change as well.” 

While Laudato Si’s diagnosis of the ecological crisis is impressively clear 
and coherent, the actions it proposes are more limited. It is true that many of 
its suggestions are useful and necessary, for example: encouraging “new forms 
of cooperation and community organization...i order to defend the interests 
of small producers and preserve local ecosystems from destruction.” It is also 
very significant that the encyclical recognizes the necessity, in more developed 
societies, of “containing growth by setting some reasonable limits and even re- 
tracing our steps before it is too late”; or in other words, “the time has come to 
accept decreased growth in some parts of the world, in order to provide 
resources for other places to experience healthy growth.” 


However, it is precisely these “drastic measures” that are lacking at — 


present, as Klein points out in her latest book This Changes Everything. She 
calls for a break, before it is too late, with fossil fuels (coal, oil), leaving them 
in the ground. It is hard to think of a transition that goes beyond the current, 
perverse structures of production and consumption without a combination of 
anti-establishment initiatives that call private property into question, with the 
fossil-fuel multinationals (BP, Shell, Total, etc.) as an example. It is true 
that the Pope speaks of the need for “larger strategies to halt environmental 
degradation and to encourage a ‘culture of care’ which permeates all of 
society,” but this strategic aspect is one that is not well developed in the 
encyclical. 

Understanding that “the current world system is unsustainable,” Bergoglio 


looks for a global alternative, what he calls “ecological culture,” a dace that ` 


“cannot be reduced to a series of urgent and partial responses to the 
immediate problems of pollution, environmental decay and the depletion of 
natural resources. There needs to be a distinctive way of looking at things, a 
way of thinking, policies, an educational program, a lifestyle and spirituality 
which, together, can generate resistance to the assault of the technocratic 
paradigm.” However, there are few signs of a new economy, a new society 
that corresponds to this ecological culture. We are not asking the Pope to 
adopt ecosocialism, but his future alternative remains very abstract. 

Pope Francis endorses the “preferential option for the poorest” of the 
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Latin American churches. The encyclical lays it out clearly, as a planetary 
imperative: “In the present condition of global society, where injustices 
abound and growing numbers of people are deprived of basic human nights 
and considered expendable, the principle of the common good immediately 
becomes, logically and inevitably, a summons to solidarity and a preferential 
option for the poorest of our brothers and sisters.” 

However, in the encyclical, the poor do not appear as protagonists of their 
own liberation, which is the most important part of liberation theology. The 
struggles of the poor, peasants, and indigenous groups in defense of forests, 
water, and the land against multinationals and agribusiness are themes that are 
largely absent from Laudato Si. Francis recently organized a meeting, the first 
in the Catholic Church’s thousand-year history, with social movements: an 
event of historical significance. Nevertheless, in the encyclical there are few 
references to the social movements that are the principal actors in combating 
climate change, such as Via Campesina, Climate Justice, and the World Social 
Forum. 

Of course, as Bergoglio points out in the encyclical, it is not the Church’s 
task to substitute for political parties, proposing a program of social 
transformation. With its anti-systemic analysis of the crisis, connecting the 
inseparable social question with the protection of the environment, the “cry of 
the poor” to the “cry of the earth,” Laudato Si is an invaluable contribution 
towards the ideas and the actions necessary to save the natural world and 
humanity from catastrophe. 


When I say that I am a materialist I mean that I believe in the following 

statements: 

1. Events occur which are not perceived by any mind. 

2. There were unperceived events before there were any minds. 

And I also believe, though this is not a necessary logical deduction from 
the former two, that: 

3. When a man has died he is dead. 

Further, I think that it is desireable that other people should believe these 


statements. I do not mean that I believe that the universe is a machine, or that 


- [ am a machine; nor yet that consciousness does not exist, or has a lesser 


reality (whatever that means) than matter. l 
~J.B.S. Haldane, “Why I Am a Materialist,” in Science and Life 
(London: Pemberton, 1968), 27 
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A Question of Place 


Grace Lee Boggs 


On February 29, 2000, a first-grader in the Buell Elementary School in 
Flint took a semi-automatic rifle to school and fatally shot his classmate, six- 
year-old Kayla Rolland. Since then, there have been countless stories about 
the tragedy in the media. Those I have read or heard have focused on the 
chaos in the boy’s family and/or guns in the home and community. All have 
avoided saying that Buell School is in Flint. Instead they have located it in 
“Mt. Morns Township, somewhere near Flint.” 

All except Michael Moore, the producer of Roger and Me, the rollicking 
documentary in which Moore keeps getting into the face of former General 
Motors C.E.O. Roger Smith for raking in profits by laying off workers. In an 
article written the day after the tragedy, Moore, a Flint native, informs us that 
“there is no such place” as Mt. Morris Township. 

Buell Elementary School is in the Flint Beecher school district, and has a _ 
Flint address and a Flint phone number. But Flint officials, in collusion with 
GM, deny that Buell is in Flint, which has been known as Buick City. They’ 
want to dissociate GM from the devastation and violence that have overtaken ` 
the city since the Buick plant closed down. 

And the media goes along with this denial. For example, in a March 20 . 
Detroit News article describing Kayla’s dilapidated neighborhood, the 
reporters attnibute the deterioration not to GM’s abandonment but “to the 
passage of an ordinance banning residential construction on lots with less than 
100 feet of road frontage.” 

I was in Flint a couple of weeks before the Buell shooting, and GMs. 
responsibility for the city’s disintegration is as plain as day. A generation ago, 
Flint was a thriving ‘working-class town. Now the abandoned Buick plant, ° 
spread out over an area as large as Detroits downtown, sits like a ghostly . 
monster in the midst of empty parking lots, surrounded by block after block of ' 
tiny houses, little more than shacks, which once housed GM workers. No - 
wonder Flint suffers from one of the highest per-capita rates of murder, rape, 
and theft in the country. 


(1915—2015) was a contributor to Monthly Review for over forty years. 
With her late husband James Boggs, she co-authored Revolution and Evolution in thes 
Twentieth Century (Monthly Review Press, 1974). This piece was read on WORT radio in 
Madison, WI on March 27, 2000, and later appeared in the June 2000 issue of MR. 
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A QUESTION OF PLACE 


` Even more insidiously, transnational corporations and the media are trying 
to erase place-consciousness from our minds altogether because they sense that 
it can seed a movement against global capitalism. That is why deepening our 

2 consciousness of place and organizing around place have become so important 
to movement-building in this period. Place-consciousness, in the words of 
Duke University historian Anf Dirlik, is the “radical other” of global 
capitalism (“Place-Based Imagination: Globalism and the Politics of Place,” 
Review (Fernand Braudel Center) 22, no. 2 [1999]: 151-87). Global 
capitalism relentlessly displaces people and abandons places because it views 
local communities, cities, and even nations as inconveniences in the path of 
progress. 

Place-consciousness, on the other hand, encourages us tq come together 
around common, local experiences and organize around our hopes for the 
future of our communities and cities. While global capitalism doesn’t give a 

~ ‘damn about the people or the natural environment of any particular place 
because it can always move on to other people and other places, place-based 
civic activism is concerned about the health and safety of people and places. 

Place-based civic activism is also unique in the way that it links issues. 
Thus the Environmental Justice movement calls on people of color to struggle 
against environmental racism, which results in disproportionate air and land 
pollution in our communities. Inspired by the . Environmental Justice - 
movement, the Labor/community Strategy Center in Los Angeles decided 
that, whereas the struggle against transit racism in the 1950s centered around 
direct actions like Rosa Parks’ refusal to give up her seat, today it means 
engaging bus riders, who are mostly people of color and minimum-wage 
workers, in the struggle for timely, clean, and safe public transit. 

A. Place-based civic activism also has important advantages over activism 
based on racial and gender identity which, in the last few decades, has 
consumed the energies of most progressives. Important as these identity 
struggles have been in the continuing struggle to humanize our society, they 
can lock us into single aspects of ourselves and ignore the multiple ways that 
we relate to one another in our communities—as neighbors, housewives, 
working parents, parents of schoolchildren, elders, children, sufferers from 
asthma and other disabilities, consumers, pedestrians, commuters, bus nders, 
citizens. Thus they have tended to isolate rather than to unite different 
constituencies. On the other hand, place-based civic achvism provides 
opportunities to struggle around race, gender, and class issues inside struggles 
around place. Equally important, women naturally assume leadership of 

À pl place-based struggles because they are so pivotal to neighborhood life. 

It is amazing how much we can leam about movement-building from 


putting a school shooting in its place. 
f AY 
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Reconstructing Marx’s Critique of 
Political Economy from 
His London Notebooks 


Kohei Saito 


Lucia Pradella, Globalization and the Critique of Political Economy: 
New Insights from Marx’s Writings (London: Routledge, 2015), 218 
pages, $160, hardback. 


‘In 2012, the second section of the new historical-critical edition of Marx 
and Engels’s complete writings, the Marx-Engels-Gesamtausgabe (MEGA), 
was finally completed, and all the editions and manuscripts of Capital became 
available in order to trace Marx’s own theoretical development and Engels’s 
editorial works. The remaining three sections are, however, only halfway 
completed, and it will likely take at least another twenty years before all the 
work is finished. Yet even that goal will be difficult to reach, as the main 
editorial project, based at the Berlin-Brandenburger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, is only financed through the end of this year. The team in 
Berlin is now applying for an extension of the project until 2030, which, 


though it now seems quite plausible, may not suffice for editing the remaining” 


volumes. What is more, a great number of them are Marx’s journal fragments 
and excerpts, which have not yet been published in any language. In this 
sense, the distinct importance of continuing the MEGA project is the further 
publication of these unknown notebooks, which promise to reveal Marx’s 
unfinished undertaking, the critique of political economy. 

It is therefore no coincidence that a new trend has emerged in the last few 


years of scholars studying Marx’s notebooks. Works like Kevin Anderson’s . 


Marx at the Margins, Heather Brown’s Marx on Gender, and my own article 


on Liebig in Monthly Review have shown the underestimated theoretical 


dimensions of anti-colonialism, gender, and ecology in Marx’s thought.’ 
A new contribution by Lucia Pradella also illuminates the possibilities of 


Marx's excerpts. Yet while previous works have tended to focus on the non- 


economic notebooks to widen our perspective on Marx’s critique of political 


recently received a PhD in philosophy from Humboldt University, Berlin. He is 
a guest researcher at the MEGA section of the Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences, 
helping to edit Marx’s notebooks on natural science. 
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economy, Pradella’s new book also deals with his economic wntings from the 
beginning of the 1850s. Pradella’s work provides English-speaking readers 
with an overview of these journals, the little-known but significant London 
Notebooks. More importantly, she aims to avoid “succumbing to a now 
influential trend in MEGA studies in pursuit of a ‘new Marx’” (173). Using 
both the published and unpublished London Notebooks, Pradella, a lecturer 
in political economy at King’s College London, reconstructs Marx’s critique 
of globalization to show the remarkably- consistent development of his political 
and economic views. Pradella also problematizes a widespread view, shared 
most notably by David Harvey and Samir Amin, that Marx’s Capital only 
deals with self-enclosed national economies, leaving it unable to analyze the 
uneven development of capitalism and prone to “Eurocentrism” (2—3). She 
claims that, on the contrary, the laws of capitalist development elaborated by 
Marx systematically include an analysis of imperialism and colonialism. 
Pradella not only helps contextualize Marx’s critique of political economy in 
the discursive constellations of his time, but also prepares her own theoretical 
basis for a critique of globalized capitalism today. 

In chapter 1, “Globalization: Between Economics and Politics,” Pradella 
lays a foundation for understanding the singulanty and meaning of Marx’s 
critique of political economy by tracing the main currents of classical 
economics in the works of Adam Ferguson, Adam Smith, David Ricardo, 
and others. Notably, Pradella not only criticizes these classics’ naturalization 
of capitalist social relations and their concealment of class antagonism; she 
also points to their Eurocentrism, which assumes a linear and teleological 
conception of history that ascribes certain stages of development to all peoples 
and regards history itself as a natural civilizing process whose culmination is 
capitalism. Pradella provides a convincing account of how documents such as 
Francois Bernier’s travel report on Indian society had a strong influence on 
classical political economists, leading them to reproduce the openly colonial 
approach of their mercantilist predecessors in a new, more sophisticated form. 

As Pradella argues in chapter 2, “Hegel, Imperialism and World 
History,” even Hegel was not able to fully overcome these theoretical 
limitations of classical political economy. She tells the rather surprising story 
that Hegel read Jean Charles Léonard de Sismondi’s critique of political 
economy, Nouveaux principes d’économie politique, shortly after its publication 
and integrated it into his Philosophy of Right in 1819-1820, changing his 
tone towards civil society significantly (48).? After reading Sismondi, Hegel 


_ was seriously confronted with the contradictions of civil society, and came to 


understand capitalism as a historically specific system. His concept of the 
“rabble” in civil society is nothing but the manifestation of these 
contradictions. According to Pradella, Hegel was, however,.stil strongly 
influenced by Eurocentrism, which “led him to adopt an openly colonial point 
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of view in his analysis of pre-capitalist societies” (58). 

History needed to wait for Marx for a truly critical analysis of imperialism 
and colonialism under an ever-expanding system of capitalism. In chapter 3, 
“Marx’s Critique from the State to Political Economy,” Pradella analyzes 
Marx’s various notebooks from the Kreuznach, Paris, and Manchester 
periods. It is here that Pradella calls into question the view that Marx dealt 
only with closed national economies, thus falling into Eurocentrism. For 
example, Marx’s draft article on Friedrich List’s The National System of 
Political Economy, wntten in March 1845, not only recognizes the problems 
of international relations and the development of new capitalist states as main 
components of the laws of the capitalist mode of production, but also takes 
into account different forms of development within Western Europe, all 
without imposing a determinist view of history (76~77). Furthermore, The 
German Ideology shows that Marx and Engels intended to analyze the 
interaction between various forms of exploitation and social organization, 
“thus excluding systematically unilinear approaches to history,” even if their 
focus remained on European historical changes (81). Although Pradella 
admits that dunng the revolutionary period of 1848, Marx and Engels did 
not deal with colonized countries in the Manifesto and described the Slavic 
people as “without history,” this is not due to Marx’s and Engels’s 
“Eurocentnsm’ but rather to “their excessive revolutionary optimism” (88). 

In the most original part of the book, Pradella argues that the “real turning 
point” for Marx’s project is to be found in London (121). Marx overcame the 
nation-based approach of the classical economists, as he read various critiques 
of Ricardo’s quantity theory of money and Edward Wakefield’s work, which 
argued the necessity of colonial policy for securing the spheres of capital 
investment and migration. Examining important unpublished materials from 
the London Notebooks, such as Marx's excerpts from John Millar's 
Observations Concerning the Distinction of Ranks in Society and Thomas 
Stamford Raffles’s History of Java, Pradella also shows that Marx’s ‘interest 
in non-Western societies led him to question the common notion of the 
universally patriarchal nature of the family, and to relativize Bernier’s view of 
Onental despotism already at the beginning of 1850s. Marx’s deepened 
understanding of the social structire of Asian countries is reflected in -his 
linking of anti-colonial movements with anti-capitalist struggles in Western 
Europe: in an 1853 article for the New York Daily Tribune, he exhorted the 
` people of India “to throw off the British yoke altogether” (122). - 

In the final chapter, “Towards Capital,” Pradella reconstructs how Marx’s | 
critique of political economy developed further through the Grundrisse and the + 
1861-63 Manuscripts, culminating in the first volume of Capital. She focuses 
here on Marx’s conceptual change. Marx’s onginal six-book plan of 1858 
intended to treat “capital in general,” abstracted from market competition, and 
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to treat “the state,” “foreign trade,” and “the world market” separately. 
However, his modification of the category of “capital” allowed him to include 
some of these other aspects in Capital, whose analysis presupposes the 
completely globalized system of the capitalist mode of production. One can 
thus find a more international approach, as Pradella points to the exploitation 
by the capitalist class in more developed countries. On an international level, 
capitalists enjoying higher productivity can attain surplus profits from the 
reduced cost of socially necessary labor, selling products at a higher 
international average price. The bourgeoisie in less developed countries, on the 
contrary, are compelled to cover this gap by increasing absolute surplus value 
through the extension of the working day, even more severely impoverishing the 
working class and strengthening the structure of exploitation (152). According 
to Pradella, this presupposition in Capital enables the study of different 
patterns of uneven and combined development within capitalism under “the 
absolute law of impoverishment of the working class” (172). She, like Marx, 
anticipates the emergence of an international working-class movement out of 
this to establish an alternative to capitalism. 

Pradella’s work on Marx’s notebooks also sheds light on the former 
MEGA editorial group in Halle, East Germany, which is totally neglected 
today, even among German Marxists. Nonetheless, it is unfortunate that she 
does not mention Fred E. Schrader’s Restauration und Revolution, one of the 
most important works on the London Notebooks published in West Germany. 
This would have allowed for a much more vivid description of how much 
Marx had to struggle to determine the origin of “profit” in his critique of 
Wakefield and Ricardo in Notebook VIII, in which he counters their sole 
focus- on the problem of “extra profits” through foreign trade, which 
presupposes the existence of “profits” as a an objective category. Certainly, 
Pradella rightly points out that Marx here “distinguished for the first time the 
value of the wage from the value produced by workers” (100). But as 
Schrader carefully demonstrates, Marx had great difficulty explaining this 
idea in Notebook VIII, and his discussions of “extra profits” in Notebook 
VIII are actually part of a failed attempt to explain the origin of “proftts.”° 
But Pradella fails to emphasize this point, and treats the category of “extra 
profit” only in order to show Marx’s consistent interest in international 
capitalist relations. 

Finally, Pradella’s critique that Kevin Anderson “neglects” Marx’s 
excerpts (7) from the 1850s is not quite accurate, as Anderson’s Marx at the 
Margins does devote one section to Marx’s notes on Indonesia of 1853, which 
plays an important role in Anderson’s discussion. Anderson is indeed well 
aware of the fact that Marx’s London Notebooks paid attention to gender 
equality in Asian pre-capitalist societies, as well as to various debates on their 
land property, and he even explains how Marx used these notes in an article 
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to cnticize British domination of India.* Anderson does not insist upon a 
theoretical “rupture” in favor of a “new Marx” by merely focusing on the dater 
excerpts; his argument is more nuanced. Marx’s enormous number of excerpts 
document his very difficult endeavor of establishing his own critique of 
capitalism. Overall, Pradella sometimes seems to underestimate ambivalences ` .. 
in Marx’s wnitings for the sake of defending the theoretical consistency of his 
critique of political economy, starting with the London Notebooks. 

Despite all this, Pradella’s book gives strong evidence that Marx’s 
notebooks are essential to.understanding his critique of the capitalist mode of -~ 
production in its totality. Her claims dre worth examining in much greater 
detail, and for that reason it is all the more important to continue the MEGA 
: project, and help p guarantee wide access to Marx's legacy. 


Notes 


+: 
a 4 


N 


Labor is of all wealth. is just as much the source . 

of use values (and it is‘ surely of such that material wealth consists!) as is,- 

labor, which itself is only the manifestation of a natural force, human labor; 

power.**: Lhe bourgeoisie have very good grounds for fancifully ascribing ‘s 

to labour, since it follows precisely from the 

fact that labor depends on nature, that-the man who possesses no other | 

property than his labor power must, in all conditions of society and culture, be © 

the slave of other men who have made themeselves the owners of the material . 
conditions of labor. He can only work with their permission, and hence only + 
live with their permission. : tne 

—Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Program * 

(New York:-International Publishers, 1938), 3 ~ 
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In this issue we feature two articles on the 1965—1966 mass killings and 


imprisonments in Indonesia. The army-led bloodbath was aimed at the near- 
total extermination of members of the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), 


| then a highly successful electoral party with a membership in the millions. The 


organized killing, in the words of Noam Chomsky and Edward S. Herman in 
The Washington Connection and Third World Fascism, constituted “one of 
the most extensive and brutal slaughters in human history.” In all, an 
estimated 500,000 to a million (or more) people were murdered. Another 
750,000 to a million-and-a-half people were imprisoned, many of whom were 
tortured. Untold thousands died in prison. Only around 800 people were 
given a trial—most brought before military tibunals that summarily 
condemned them to death (Noam Chomsky and Edward S. Herman, The 
Washington Connection and Third World Fascism [Montreal: Black Rose 
Books, 1979], 205-17). 

The United States—as declassified documents later confirmed, and as 
Bradley Simpson explains in detail in his analysis, reprinted here—was 
involved clandestinely in nearly every part of this mass extermination: 
compiling lists of individuals to be killed; dispatching military equipment 
specifically designated to aid the known perpetrators of the bloodletting; 
offering organizational and logistical help; sending covert operatives to aid in 
the “cleansing”; and providing political backing to the killers. The new 
military government under General Suharto was greeted immediately as a 
major U.S. ally (see “C.I.A. Tie Asserted in Indonesia Purge,” New York 
Times, July 12, 1990; Gabriel Kolko, Confronting the Third World [New 
York: Pantheon, 1988], 173-85). 

Intan Suwandi’s interview in this issue of MR with Tan Swie Ling, a 
prominent survivor of the bloodbath, provides a much-needed Indonesian 
perspective on the mass carnage, imprisonment, and torture—as well as on 
peoples’ continuing capacity to resist. It is useful here, though, to add 
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something to Suwandi’s brief note in her introduction on the complicity of the 
U.S. media in the face of the mass killings. In its July 15, 1966, issue, Time 
magazine devoted a nine-page article, entitled “Vengeance with a Smile,” to 
the mass killings in Indonesia. The bloodletting, it said, “almost unnoticed 
took 400,000 lives.” Using a rhetoric drawing upon the genocidal treatment 
of Native Americans, Time declared, “dunng the eight months the terror 
lasted, to be a known Communist was usually to become a dead Communist.” 
Lest this be seen as deplorable, it quickly reassured its readers that “there was 
little remorse anywhere. “Ihe Communists deserved the people’s wrath,’ said 
Hadj Makrus Ali, 57, the Kiai (mam) of Kediri (pop. 250,000), a town 
that was about 60% Communist” before the killings. Time described the 
piling up of bodies as the result of an immense, popular, frenzied slaughter— 
“an orgy of flashing knives and coughing guns.” It had, however, the virtue 
that the unrestrained murdering of countless unarmed civilians—many simply 
clubbed to death or decapitated—-had completely rid the country of a 
Communist Party of millions. The new military regime under Suharto, Time 
declared in the very midst of the carnage, was “scrupulously constitutional.” It 
pointed out that the regime had “formally outlawed any form of Marxism,” 
thereby giving a kind of legitimacy to the violence. The final solution instituted 
in Indonesia (the reason for the “Smile” in the article’s ttle), Time informed 
its readers, had already led to a “Chain Reaction of Peace” in Asia——this 
near the height of the Vietnam War, which was to continue for almost another 
decade. It was, Time concluded, “the West’s best news for years in Asia.” ~ 
Time was not alone in greeting the developments in Indonesia with a 
smile. Liberal columnist James Reston entitled his June 19, 1966, New York 
Times column, featuring the nse of Suharto in Indonesia, “A Gleam of Light 
in Asia.” While indicating that a “massacre” had taken place, Reston was 
careful to avoid any details, refraining. from so much as mentioning the 
hundreds of thousands of people killed, the mass graves in which their bodies 
were deposited, and the countless numbers languishing in prison without trial. 
Rather he was concerned chiefly with congratulating the United States for a 
_ successful operation, the triumph of which, he indicated, should be directly 
acknowledged despite all the care Washington officials had taken “not to 
claim any credit for this change.” Giving credit where credit was due, Reston 
pointed out that “it is doubtful” that “the coup [Suharto’s rise to power] 
would ever have been attempted without the American show of strength in 
Vietnam or been sustained without the clandestine aid it has received 
indirectly from here.” Twelve yéars later, George McArthur, thé Saigon 
bureau chief for the Los Angeles Times, using an age-old propaganda 
technique, turned things around completely for the benefit of posterity, 
claiming in a November 15, 1978, article that the members of the Indonesian 
Communist Party—the unarmed civilian victims of the mass extermination 
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who were killed in the hundreds of thousands—had themselves “subjected the 

country to a bloodbath.” 
s All of this was meant to obscure or justify the reality that the U.S. 
T response to the Indonesian slaughter was, as Bradley Simpson notes, nothing 
less than “enthusiastic.” Washington, which was party to these developments 
from the beginning, gladly extended a helping hand in what it regarded as a 
constructive process of the killing en masse of Indonesian Communists—but it 
sought at all times to do so covertly so as to be able to maintain the official 
pretense of a lack of direct involvement. Nevertheless, Washington’s motives 
and involvement were clear. As Bradley Simpson has documented elsewhere, 
U.S. National Security Advisor McGeorge -Bundy wrote to President 
Lyndon Johnson in October 1965 that the successful mass extermination of 
N PKI members in Indonesia then taking place was “a striking vindication of 


our policy.” 





Ze : 
The Review of the Month in this issue, “Marxism and Ecology: Common 
Fonts of a Great Transition,” by MR editor John Bellamy Foster, was 
>` originally published online in October 2015 by the Great Transition Initiative 
at _ http://greattransition.org/publication/marxism-and-ecology. ` Published 
alongside it were a- number of comments on the ‘essay by David Barkin, 
Michael Brie, Hannah Holleman; Tim Jackson, Giorgos Kallis, Kent 
Klitgaard, Ashish Kothari, Fred Magdoff, and Rasigan Maharajh, together 
with a response by Foster. The Great Transition Initiative is an online forum 
and international network dedicated to promoting cnitical visions of a 
transition to enriched human development, collective solidarity, and ecological 
resilience. It has its origins in 1995 in the Great Scenario Group, which in 
2002 released its important essay The Great Transition (see the discussion in 
John Bellamy Foster, The Ecological Revolution [New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 2009], 253-64). In 2003 the Great Scenario Group was 
transformed by the- Tellus Institute into an international forum, formally 
~' constituting the Great Transition Initiative, now directed by Paul Raskin, 
‘- with Jonathan Cohn as managing’editor. It operates as an online journal as 
r. well as a transnational network, publishing a rolling series of invited essays on 
_ various conceptions of the Great Transition, together with commentaries on 
the essays, and reviews of important works. More information may be found at 

http://greattransition.org/about/aims-and-background. 

\ : — 

t “' Rosalyn Baxandall, feminist activist, historian, and Monthly Review 
author, died on October 13, 2015. She was seventy-six. Baxandall played an 
4 important role in the early feminist movement in New York in the 1960s and 
was a member of New York Radical Women and Redstockings. As a 
|. professor of American Studies at the State University of New York at Old 
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Westbury, she published, ‘with Linda Gordon and Susan Reverby, the 
famous documentary histary America’s Working Women. That same year 
Baxandall, along with ‘Gordon and Elizabeth Ewen, contributed a classic | 
- article, “The Working Class Has Two Sexes,” for the special July-August 
. 1976 issue of Monthly Review on “Technology, the Labor Process, and the 
Working: Class.” Baxandall later wrote an important biography, Words on 
Fire, of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. Her last written work was a book review, 
entitled “An Anti-Imperialist Feminist’s Tale,” for the September 2015 issue 
of MR. In that review she noted that “most of the great advances in women’s 
lives have come from the women’s liberation movement, not from women in 
the university.” Yet she observed that many women professors, such as Sara 
Evans, Linda Gordon, and Marlene Dixon, “were also activists in the 
women’s liberation movement. [heir activism in the late 1960s and ’70s was . 
essentially outside the university,” but they brought their knowledge and 
experience to bear,on the struggles in which they were engaged. It was to th 
group of dedicated activists who were also professional educators, and who 
fought for women’s liberation in all that they did, that Baxandall was proud . 
belong. l 

Peter Custers, author of the landmark Capital Accumulation and 
Women’s Labor in Asian Economies (Monthly Review Press, 2012) died a 
his home in the Netherlands on September 3, 2015. He was sixty-six. -.. 
Custers was a major writer on political economy, imperialism, militansm, and ` 
peace. He was especially noted for his scholarship and activism in relation to 
South Asia. His book Questioning Globalized Militarism (Merlin Press, 
2008, with a foreword by Samir Amin), was in the tradition of Marx’s 
Capital, Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital, and Amin’s 
Imperialism and Unequal Development. It introduced the key concept of 

“negative use value,” in relation to military goods in particular. His article “A 
Different Perspective on the U.S.-India Nuclear Deal” appeared in the 
September 2009 issue of MR. 
rA 

Percy Brazil, a longtime director (together with his second wife Gladys 
Brazil) of the Monthly Review Foundation, died at age ninety on October 
23, 2015. Brazil was born in Glasgow and attended medical school at the 
University of Glasgow before emigrating to New York, where he was to 
practice internal medicine and where, in the 1980s, he became president of 
the medical staff at Phelps Memorial Hospital. Brazil was very active in ` 
socialist circles and causes. He wrote two articles for MR, “Remembering 
Daniel Singer” (February 2001) and “A Man for All Seasons” on Carl 
Marzani (February 2005). He was proud of the political company he kept 
writing in his piece on Marzani about his recently deceased friends Angu. y 
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Cameron, Daniel Singer, and Paul Sweezy. Later he and Gladys would also 
write of their memones of Harry Magdoff for MRzine in “A Threnody for 
Harry” (January 1, 2007). In the case of all of these individuals, he stated, 

“what they had in common was a core which they all shared, and that core, 
the very essence of their being, is the sou of socialism.” Percy Brazil too was 


made in this mold. 
oe 


Correction: Ín the Commentary to the October 2015 issue of AMR, on 


page 61, line 4 of the bottom paragraph mistakenly read “CIA” where it 


should have read “Council on Foreign Relations.” 


“—> 


“Did God create the world or has the world been in existence 
eternally?” 

The answers which the philosophers gave to this question split them into 
two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to nature and, 
therefore, in the last instance, assumed world creation in some form or other- 
and among the philosophers, Hegel, for example, this creation often becomes 
still more intricate and impossible than in Christianity comprised the camp of 

: idealism. The others, who regarded nature as primary, belonged to the various 
f schools of materialism. 

2 ‘These two expressions, idealism and materialism, primarily signify nothing 
' more than this; and here also they are not used in any other sense. 

. ~—Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical 
z German Philosophy (New York: International Publishers, 1941), 21 
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unique lifelong effort both to narrate and affect the human 
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Changes in contemporary capitalism require an updating of definitions and analysis of È 
social classes, class struggles, political parties, social movements and the ideological forms) | 
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this challenge and lays bare the reality of monopoly capitalism in its general, global form. 
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| Yet there are reasons for some hope: The self-seeking T deal 

| leadership of the CPI-M that so disfigured the West Bengal party in the last 

: decade of the 20th century and the first decade of the 2 Ist, has been dealt a 

| severe blow. Many of the worst have left the Party for the filthy opportunities 

| available from Trinamool. Others of the same type have retreated into their 

| comfortable private lives. And while there may yet be some local leaders 
desperately dreaming of the payoff in money and power that a victory at the 

i next election may bring, they cannot but be few. To face up to the 
assassinations and beatings requires something quite different from 
dpportunism. 

And what is at issue is of the greatest significance. In this issue of AMR 

are laid out the details of the imperialist co-operation with Indonesian 
religious and military-fascist groups in the 965 murder of one half of a 
million or more of the members of the PKI, the Indonesian Communist: 

- Party, one half-century ago. The PKI was not unlike the CPI-M, a mass 
organization, proud of its millions in members of the Party and its fronts. 
And yet it proved unable to organize any effective resistance to its 
destruction as an organization and the mass murder of its members. 

“The Trinamool estrangement from the BJP has no roots in anything 
more than the conflicting desires of gangsters and thieves. A real resurgence 
of the CPI-M based on a return to class struggle will see Trinamool hook up 
with the BJP as it has done before. And the more successful a left turn of the 
CPI-M proves to be, and that is the only route that offers the. CPI-M any 
hope of anything other than further decline, the more certain it will be that 
the next wave of repression will far exceed the murders and beatings we have 
seen from Imnamool in the last four years. | 

But among what distinguishes our situation from that of Indonesia in l 
1965 is the presence of significant communist forces to the left of the CPI-M, 
capable and prepared to defend themselves. Had such existed in Indonesia 
in 1965, there would have been a different outcome, and the world would be 
a better place today. It is to be hoped that voices will be raised at the . 
Organizational Plenum for a critical reappraisal of the history of the CPI-M 
in repressing the communists who are to their left, and for an attempt to reach 
out for dialogue and practical co-operation with all communist forces. 
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